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\\ ee: AMONG my earliest memories associated 
(% “f, fi with nature, and one that will always 
ee vividly linger, is that interesting spectacle 
of a winter butterfly hovering about the 
farm-yard of my New England home. 
It was the middle of January, one of those 
balmy days of respite from the north wind. 
The patches of thawing drifts lay like mimic 
glaciers amid their melting areas on the 
barn and barrack roofs, slowly stealing 
down the shingle or hovering in impending 
avalanche at the dripping eaves. High on 
the ridgepole of the barn my butterfly first 
disclosed itself, now fluttering against the 
sky, now alighting with expanded, gently 
moving wings, sipping at the steamy edge 
of the snow or sailing across its white field. 

In this “lone butterfly” of the winter 
sun, as Wilson is pleased to call him, we 
have a representative of a small family of 
beautiful insects for which the cold has no 
terrors —the Angle-wings, boreal butter- 
flies, the hardy Alpine species of our Lepidoptera, if I may so speak, for these insects are 
Alpine in a larger sense than that of mere hardihood. While most of our common butter- 
flies are peculiar to our continent, these winter survivors—the Milbert’s butterfly, the Atlanta, 
the Comma, the White J, and the Progne, hibernating in crevices and crannies during the cold- 
est periods, and taking the slightest hint of genial moderation to lend their animated being to 
the dormant landscape—are in truth cosmopolitan types, the Painted Lady being common 
in northern Europe; the Atlanta in Europe, Africa, and the East Indies; while the Antiopa, the 
prominent member of the group, is an almost world-wide denizen, at home in arctic snows, 
omnipresent from Alaska to Brazil, and from Lapland to northern Africa. 

It was doubtless the spell of one of these butterflies that crystallized the arctic simile of 
Wordsworth : 





little butterfly, indeed 
| know not if you sleep or feed, 
How motionless !— not frozen seas 
More motionless! 


Look at these remarkable bordering jagged aiguilles, in this Comma butterfly, for instance, 

this verdant zone traversing beneath the peaks, these merging veins like mimic glacial streams, 

and this isolated patch of silver, like the tiny lingering remnant of an avalanche in a vast 

field of striate granite, for the likeness to scratched granite is singularly manifest, All 

these wondrous hieroglyphs are here apparent to the inward eye, though only revealed to 
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644 WINGED BOTANISTS. 
mine, as though in a mirror, from this storied wing of a butterfly, the “Comma,” captured by 
my own hand on the ice midway in the Mer de Glace of Switzerland. “ Every object rightly 
seen unlocks a new faculty of soul,” says Emerson. Shall I ever again look upon the folded 
wings of the Progne or Faunus butterfly without a consciousness that I now see “ through 
and beyond” where before I had only looked upon its scales ? 

It has long been my intention to collect my observations touching the strange intuitive 
botanical instinct possessed by a large number of insects, notably of the lepidopterous tribe, 
which, with the exception of the bees, are the most intimately associated with the floral 
kingdom. For the butterfly,—the “idle butterfly” of the poet, the universal type of dolce far 
niente,—under the guide of enlightened science, now rebukes the heedless estimate of the past, 
proving its buoyant rounds to have been directed by a divine purpose concerned in the per- 
petuation of many of the very flowers which have served the bard merely as a pretty back- 
ground to its quivering poise. As the lover and companion of flowers, then, the butterfly is 
thus a botanist par excellence, and, as an ally of the Infinite, a botanist divine. And in the 
scientific classification of species the butterfly has proved a prehistoric antecedent to the fathers 
of botany, and an oracle not sufficiently regarded in later times. 

Botanical history is full of learned dissensions among the wise-heads upon the botanical 
affinities of this or that non-committal plant, whether it should be placed here or there 
among the natural orders. How many a martyr blossom has served but as a shuttlecock in 
the learned mélée, tossed back and forth for years ere it found its final rest among its con- 
genial kindred, while a mere appeal to the but- 


terfly might long ago havesolved the prob- a; 
lem and brought immediate peace. 2 “Ge , ’ 
Ages before Linnzeus, our prehis- (4 , , My Ar \ RF aed 





toric botanist hovered around the a Qe: | andl | 
blossoming moraines of a Conti- | < ie ooN\ 
nental glacier, singling out the 

affinities of nettle and net- _-- 
tle, saxifrage and saxifrage. 
Is it asked what are my 








authorities? Fancy; inference; 

inference tested by analogy; anal- 

ogy reénforced by present facts; and, 

lastly, the absolute seal of authority 

everywhere imprinted in the great book 

of stone—the witness of the fossil wing 
and its companions of extinct vegetation. 

In the delicate intaglios of shale and bibliolite, 

in the bead of amber, we may find a full text and 

epitome — 


I saw a flie within a beade 

Of amber cleanly buried ; 

The urne was little, but the room 
More rich than Cleopatra’s tombe. 


VETCH, RATTLE-BOX, PUSS In further reénforcement bearing upon the functions and 
CLOVER, AND BLACK MEPIC. — antiquity of my botanists, Macmillan records having seen several 


butterflies of the Apollo species at home eight thousand feet above the sea. Another traveler 
observed a butterfly hovering high above him while on the summit of Mont Blanc. I myself 
saw several butterflies reveling among Alpine flowers at an elevation of six thousand feet, to 
say nothing of the occasional wanderers which I observed floating far above me about the 
crags. Willis chronicles the discovery of numerous specimens in glacial ice fourteen thousand 
feet in altitude. Moreover, on the summit of Flégére, six thousand feet, I found a large 
moth which had just emerged from its chrysalis, affording conclusive proof that its entire 
existence in the caterpillar state had been spent in this Alpen clime. 

In the “least willow” alone is furnished a fitting indorsement to the claim of antiquity, 
and also a complete refutation of the common belief concerning the absence of insect 
life on the loftiest Alpen summits; as this little omnipresent herbaceous willow, barely three 
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inches high, often 
—. indeed not more 
than an inch, still 
with its ambitious 
show of honey-baited 
blossoms, zs absolutely 
dependent upon insect 
visits for its perpetuation, 
the pollen-bearing flow- 
ers being onseparate plants 
from those which produce 
the seed. Miiller observed a 
small moth acting as sponsor 
to these hardy blossoms. . 
Deep in the damp woods 
of late summer we often 
find a constant presence flitting 
above the succulent herbage. Ob- 
serve its rounds carefully. Here is ALPINE COWSLIP, MOUNTAIN GENTIAN, SOLDANELLA, ALPINE 


RANUNCULUS, ALPINE RHODODENDRON 
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a thick undergrowth of spikenard, ferns, bedstraw, colt’s-foot, rue, bidens, 
*  ampelopsis, aster, wood-nettle, horse-balm, sunflower, and an attendant 
“host of plants. Our butterfly is now sunning its damask feathers on the 
* topmost leaf of yonder wood-nettle, now creeping around its edge, 
and revealed only by the translucent shadow responding to the gentle 
fanning motion of the wings. In another moment we catch the fiery 
gleam in a sunbeam as the sylph again soars above the herbage to settle 
among the tall sunny leaves beyond; these also are nettles. Now it 
floats above our heads and alights upon the pale green plant at our 
elbow, and what is this? It is a wood-nettle. And thus it flits by the 
hour, draping the underwood in ethereal festoons from every nettle spray 
among the copse. 

A closer scrutiny of these plants will throw a little light upon this 
discriminating flight. The leaves are seen to be partly devoured, and 
an occasional one appears to droop with an unnatural attitude, a posi- 
tion readily explained when we discover the angular pitch caused by 
the severing of the three prominent veins close to the stem, the edges of 
the leaf being also drawn together below. Upon plucking one of these 
leaves, and looking beneath, we discover the curious recluse, at once ex- 
plaining the artful tented leaf and the presence of the butterfly —the 
gray spotted and spiny caterpillar of the Comma Angle-wing, so named 
from a bright silvery character on the under side of the lower wings. 

To be sure it may be said that the nettle is not a particularly diffi- 
cult plant to distinguish. Indeed, old Culpeper, the herbalist, assures 
us of the fact that “ It may be found even in the darkest night by simply 
feeling for it.” But such hap-hazard botany is not the necessary resource 
of our butterfly. The discrimination of a nettle, botanically considered, 
requires a much deeper insight. How is this insight possessed by the 
Comma? Let us see. Yonder on the stone wall a clambering hop- 

vine would seem to afford a tempting sporting-ground for a small brood 
of red butterflies. On nearer approach they prove to be the Comma 
joined by a few near relatives equally interesting. Here and there 
/“~. our careful search discloses a tented leaf precisely similar to those 
already described, while beneath we may discover the same spiny 
tenant. Continual search reveals a number of similar spiny cater- 
pillars, though variously variegated, and perhaps a gilded chrysalis or 
two among the stems in the crevices between the stones. Suppose we 
now transfer them all, perhaps a hundred or more specimens, to our 
box and await the transformation from those pendent nymphs which 
soon will begem the interior, After the lapse of a fortnight, upon opening 
the lid the former sleepy hollow seems to have blossomed with painted 
wings. Here shall we find our Comma by the dozens, and very likely 
also counterparts of all the bright tribe which fluttered above the vine 
| upon the wall—Semicolon and White J. A bright orange butterfly is 
now seen sunning itself upon the young elm tree near by. We cap- 
academe ture the insect with our net and find it identical with the Semicolon in 
our box, while examination of the elm leaves reveals not only the suggestive empty chrysalis 
shell, but several thorny caterpillars beneath those well-known tented leaves. 

If we care to continue our investigation among the herbage, we may discover these same 
caterpillars upon the little clearweed in the dank shade of the orchard, a succulent plant 
hardly a foot high, the very opposite to a nettle in its glossy smoothness; and also on the 
pellitory, a companion weed. Upon all of these plants, in addition to the various nettles, I 
have found the insects, and once on the hemp. I have also seen their deserted tents on 
the paper-mulberry, an exotic tree, only sparingly cultivated, but a careful search has failed 
to disclose the caterpillar on any other plants. Other authorities include the sugar-berry tree. 
Here, then, we have the following summary and complete list of plants which the butterfly has 
selected as the repository of her eggs: wood-nettle, great stinging nettle, and all other nettles, 
false nettle, all the elms, clearweed, pellitory, hemp, paper-mulberry, and sugar-berry tree. 
What light does our botany throw upon this list? Turning to “wood-nettle” we are referred 
to “ Urticacee,” or the “nettle family,” wherein are disclosed all of the above species of plants, 
which actually complete the list of genera and nearly all the native species of the order. 
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An equally remarkable fidelity to a single group of vegetation is seen in the example of 
our beautiful black Swallow-tail butterfly — the papilio of the umbelworts, or Parsley family. 

In the early summer we may find upon the garden fennel or parsley the beautifully marked 
caterpillar of this species — bright apple-green, with circling bands of sable velvet studded 
with golden yellow buttons. The caterpillar is easily recognized anywhere, and its habitat 
is wide, Let us examine its bill of fare. The plants commonly attributed to this species are 
parsley, fennel, carrot, and celery. Harris found them also on poison-hemlock, cicuéa, dill, 
caraway, and anise, to which list | can append the further additions from observation: wild 
carrot, sanicle, with its tenacious burrs in the woods, angelica, archangelica, cow parsnip, and 
lovage. All of these will be found to follow in their natural sequence in the classification of 
our botanies, under the order umbelliferc. 

This strange fidelity of the Asterias to a single order of plants I had noted even in 
boyhood, and had welcomed my butterfly as an infallible aid in my botanical study. But 
one day my confidence was shattered by the discovery of a number of caterpillars feeding 
upon a creeping, round-leaved plant growing by the edge of the brook—a prostrate succu- 
lent herb, seemingly devoid of flowers, quite distinct from all the other food plants, and new 
to me. I simply noted it as an exception, and lowered my butterfly a peg in my esteem. 
Not until years later, in the more serious pursuit of botanical study, a 
did I discover what a rare lesson in botany the Asterias had wasted pp 
upon me; that the little unknown plant was in truth a distinct ” 


umbelwort like the rest—the water-pennywort. In the lead of the ie 
little white butterfly of our gardens (/%eris oleracea) we may be ly 4; 
introduced to an entirely new tribe of vegetation; for whether 4 / “ae 
































among the yellow mustard fields of Holland or the pepper-grass 
of the New England roadside, the cruciferous plants are to them 
the cream and spice of all creation. 

What lover of the country will not own his tribute to the 
omnipresent little yellow butterfly, companion of our > 
September fields, its folded wings like a tiny rudder of aN ees 
gold taking the helm of all the wind-blown goldenrods ee 
of the roadsides; whose bright bevies rim the borders 
of every mud-puddle, rising from their obscurity to 
swarm in mazy tangle about your carriage as you pass? .->» 
Honey sippers and tipplers, they now would seem to 
fulfill the impeachment of the “idle revelers” of 
the poet; but such inference is unjust, for though 
now content in the sweets of aster, solidago, 
and other autumn blossoms, these are but 
their recess flowers. ‘Their previous and 
most busy attention has already been be- / 
stowed upon another widely different class of 
plants. ‘This /%i/odice butterfly is one of our 
most accomplished botanical authorities — a 
botanist who knows beans, in very truth; for 
where is the genus of the bean tribe of vegeta- 
tion that it has skipped in the choice of foster- 
plants for that future offspring ?— Lima beans, 
scarlet runners, peas, sweet peas, wild beans, 
indigo, red clover, hop clover, white 
clover, puss clover, medic, medi- 
cago, lucern, melilot, rattle-box, aid 
vetch, and many more, all of ,2* fo , ; 
the leguminous or bean tribe. : 5a > 
(See page 644.) 

Here is a near European rela- 
tive of this same butterfly which 
feeds upon “ Coronilla and broom and 
other diadelphous plants,” and another 
allied species that feeds upon Cy/isus, all of 
which our botany of course includes under Legu- sd 
minose. Itis interesting to note further that certain WILD CARROT, CARAWAY, WATER-PENNYWORT. 
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individuals in this same butterfly tribe, Codias, exotic species in the 
heart of Brazil, continue the list among the tropical Leguminose ; 
all of which proves the close affinity between the animated winged 
genus Co/ias and the “ winged” corollas of the pea-blossomed flowers. 
‘There are many other insects for which the pea family possesses 
special attraction. There is the tiny pea-weevil, a representative of a 
tribe of beetles whose early existence is spent within the ripening 
seeds—doubtless a common ingredient in our appetizing dish of 
“ green peas.” ‘This diminutive insect, indicated in the illustration 
on page 652, probes the pod shortly after the withering of the blos- 
som and lays its eggs therein. —The young immediately penetrate 
the peas and there fulfill their existence, emerging in the following 
spring as perfect beetles. 
In the same illustration may be seen a sin- 
gular rolled leaf upon a hazel branch, 
and concerning which I will quote a 
page from my notes of years 
ago: “Those small rolled 
brown packets upon the 
hazels again! Shall I ever 
solve them! Precious 
goods done up in small 
parcels, but by what in- 
sect and how ? This mys- 
terious bundle committed 
to the hazel has been a 
poser to me all my life, 
I never yet having been 
able to discover the artist 
at his work, for artist he is indeed. 
I found to-day a number of the 


A) prize packages freshly done up, 

of the folded leaf yet green, though 

é oa half severed by the teeth of the 
* insect, and hanging pendent from 


2 the stem. A tiny yellow egg had 
~ been deposited at the tip of the 
leaf,— as shown by analysis of 
unrolling,—and the leaf then folded 
in halves at mid-vein, then rolled from 
tip upward to stem, and retained in its 
compact coil by some touch of jug- 
glery which I have not been able to 
divine, as no gluten nor web of silk can be 
found. Just try and roll up one of these packages 
yourself, and without recourse to your accustomed 
ee ee ee : string leave it thus closely and firmly intact. No 
web, no gum, no stitch, but much of the know how. Whoever the clerk who does up 
these packages he has a long head, and has kept his secret from me very securely.” 

Since the writing of the above, though not yet any more enlightened as to the author of this 
hocus-pocus bundle, I have several times observed a suspicious-looking brown beetle nosing 
among its folds, and in his strange make-up fully realizing the unconscious prophecy of the 
“long head,” for the insect is one of the weevils, which are noted for their extensive frontal 
development. 

From Maine to Mexico another small noctuid known as the Cotton moth is found, its 
chosen haunt being indicated by its name. “ Its food plant in the North has not yet been dis- 
covered,” says a prominent entomologist. Look to your hollyhocks, altheas, and mallows, my 
scientific friend, for here you will certainly find the recluse in congenial company. Here is the 
little gourd expert, a tiny moth that shows no evidence of inherited dyspepsia, though its broods 
devour indiscriminately the leaves and green fruit of cucumber, water-melon, gourd, musk- 
melon, pumpkin, squash, and wild star-cucumbers, all of course in the same botanical family. 
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Then there is that great green Sphinx caterpillar, which is the pest of the tobacco grower 
and the fine prize of the small boy entomologist, and whose loud- humming, long-tongued 
moth hovers about our twilight honeysuckles — one of the largest of its kind. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that this is the same voracious feeder which we find upon tomato and 
potato plants as well as occasionally upon the red-berried nightshade, ground cherry, and 
apple of Peru—all included in the So/anum family. 

Once when a boy I found a voracious sphinx upon “ pusley” and reared it to the moth— 
the white-lined sphinx. ‘The following year I found the same caterpillar on the flow ering portu- 
laca in the garden, and I have no doubt he is also as fond of the “ spring beauty ” as are the 
poets if we could only chance to observe it, for the Purslane family embraces all these plants. 

The botanical acumen of the sphinx extends to various other plant tribes. The sphinx 
Kalmie knows not only the mountain laurel but many other heathworts, notably whortle- 
berry, azalea, cranberry. ‘The Oleander sphinx finds the oleander flavor in the creeping 
blue-flowered periwinkle or “ myrtle” of our gardens. Another black and yellow individual, 
whose name I do not know, is true to the madder family. Another takes the pine, spruce, 
and hemlock in its exclusively coniferous diet. 

There is a beautiful moth known as the rosy Dryocampa. 
have found its black-horned caterpillars on sugar maples, silver 
and red maples, and one day discovered it also on the box-elder. 
How did this littke moth know that this ash-leaved bough of 
spring was only a maple in masquerade? Who but a skilled 
botanist could ever have identified it but for its winged seeds? 
What the Dryocampa does for the maples the Thisbe butterfly 
does for the “ arrow-woods,” and the Phaeton and Lavinia butter- 
flies for the figworts. ‘The white snowball of our shrubberies is 
a favorite haunt of the former insect, but it finds the nanny-berry 
bush an equally attractive Viburnum, while the painted-cup, snake- 
head, and toad-flax form the principal choice of the last 
two insects, which preside over the family Scrophulari- 
ace@. Among the more modest wild flowers we find the 
same revelation. The violets have a whole brood of faith- 
ful dependents. ‘The handsome silver-spotted Aphrodite 
butterfly knows that the tall yellow violet of the woods 
is only a less conspicuous cousin to the blue “ bird-foot” 
species, and that the pansy is but a vain descendant of 
the wild “Johnny jumper” of past ages which the pro- k 
genitor of all the aphrodites sought for the care of its ‘a, 
offspring. 

The great Composite have many experts, likewise 
the oak, pink, fol/ygonum, mint, and ranunculus families. 
The “Copper ” butterfly knows that the acid sorrel is a 
relative of the curled dock. There are many disciples of 
the Rose; keen senses that discover it in the apple, cherry, 
plum, hawthorn bramble, cinquefoil, spirea, and straw- 
berry. The Apple tree moth is an example, never in- 
trusting that waterproof circlet of eggs to any tree out- 
side of this family, most commonly contenting 
herself with the apple and the wild cherry. (See 
page 652.) 

I might indefinitely prolong the list of testimo- 
nials to this divine plan of association 
between the insect and the plant; and 
while it is not a necessary assumption, 
inasmuch as “ we have no experience in 
the creation of worlds,” it would seem a 
perfectly justifiable inference that each 
species of butterfly and moth was origi- 
nally created with a special affinity for 
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some congenial order of plants. From . ( N 
this postulate it would then appear that Gem \__f 
this power of nice distinction has de- CABBAGE BUTTERFLY. FLAT-POD, CRESS, ALYSSUM, 


Vou. XXXVIII.—85. 
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HOP-VINE 


teriorated in many insects, through either the degraded 

instinct of the parent or the less fastidious appetite in the 
caterpillar offspring. I will append a few instances, some 
of which indeed will be found interesting and instructive. 

In the examples of the large Crecropia, Polyphemus, Prometheus, 
and Zuna moths, as well as in a number of butterflies, it is true that 
the power of discernment seems to have been lost, the selections of 
food plants extending into various families; though even here it 
must be remembered that we are taking a thousand insects as a 

unit, there being a strong probability that any one individual 

parent may yet be found true to a particular botanical affinity 
to which its brood is intrusted, the various peculiarities being, 
as it were, the hereditary result of some confusion of Babel in 
the remote past. The Saturnia Jo belies the great show of 
“bull’s eyes” upon its wings, being blindly indiscriminate. But 
AU ep what do we find in the instance of the Monarch or Archippus 

Pe Wyk butterfly, the protégé of the milkweeds? Its black and yellow 
a" banded caterpillar is found on all the six species of New England 
5! % Asclepias if we look with sufficient patience, though chiefly upon the 
. common silkweed. It is a faithful nursling of this lactescent tribe. On 
one occasion, however, I found it thriving on the dogbane, a simi- 

larly milky-juiced plant. But what is the fiat of the human botanical judges? The 
dogbane is not included in the milkweeds, though it immediately precedes them in the 
botanical sequence, and certain affinities are readily traceable between the two orders, 
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both plants having milky sap, opposite, entire leaves, long pods, silky seeds, 
and other more intricate resemblances. Moreover, looking a little further into 
the subject, we find that, while now separated in classification, the earlier 
botanists had included the plant with the milkweeds, from which it was 
withdrawn only after much scholarly discussion. Clearly the antecedent 
classification of the butterfly should have been respected at the hands of 
the learned disputants: the dogbane was linked with the milkweed eons 
before the world knew a human botanist. When the writer’s botany ap- 
pears, this priority of Danais Archippus, Ph. D., D. D., F. B.S., etc., will = 
be duly recognized. 4 
I have never seen this caterpillar on the closely 
allied periwinkle, but would almost expect to find it 
there, even as I once observed the butterfly sug- 
gestively hovering about a vine of Hoya, or wax- 
plant, a cultivated exotic trained about a porch, 
but which is a true asclepiad. A somewhat 
parallel instance of botanical priority is 
to be seen in the Parnassius Apollo 
butterfly, the beautiful sylph of the SS 
Swiss Alps; member of a boreal tribe La —% 
rarely found below an elevation ; — 
of 1500 feet ; lover of the moun- ay é 
tains, asits name implies; and one es 
of which, pictured at the right of 
my Alpine design, I observed among 
the Alpine cowslips on the summit of 
Righi Culm. The food plant of this insect, 
according to the authorities, is confined 
to the saxifrages, a tribe of plants compris- 
ing a large number of Alpine species. 
I learn also that the caterpillars are some- 
species of sedum,— a stone-crop,— two 
separated in the botanies, though follow- 
Gray’s sequence; and research further 
dolle originally traced 
tween these two orders. 
whether Apollo gave 
Our Painted Lady 
ception, as showing 
inselecting the plants 
posite and Malva- 
of them, represent- , 
choice ineach given brood, 
in one. The caterpillar is 
tles of all kinds, construct- 
points of the leaves, whence 
The Phaeton butterfly of 
Figwort family, its list of 
head, toad-flax, scrophu- 
latter, with the scarlet leaves 
think of associating with the 
Scudder that this caterpillar 


\ 


times found on a 
families distinctly 
ing each other in 
\ shows that De Can- 
i . the closest affinity be- 
Y | It is not on record 
h him the hint. 

NG | ~ isanother interesting ex- 
,' a dual botanical mission 
of ¢wonatural orders ( Com- 

cee) and never going outside 
ing, doubtless, an hereditary 
rather than mixed impartiality 
quite commonly found upon this- 
ing a web-tent hung from the spiny 
it emerges at night to feed. 
my illustration is partial to the 
selections chiefly comprising the turtle- 
laria, moth mullein, and painted cup. ‘The 
posing as blossoms, no one but an expert would 
other plants mentioned. But I learn from 
is also found on the honeysuckle: a poser 
this in truth, were it not that it seems a clear case of heedlessness—an 
egg that was left while the butterfly was sipping the honey tubes, of course. 
My experience has never CRY disclosed the weird-looking eye-spotted cat- 
erpillars of the ‘Troilus ) Z~- butterfly, or blue swallow-tail, upon any 
other foliage than sassa- | fras and spice-wood, the only two northern 


species of the family Zaw- < Hh race@, upon which it conceals itself in the 
neatly folded leaf. And t yet I see that some collectors have found 
it also on the prickly ash, hop-tree (/%e/ea), and syringa. Concerning 


the last mentioned I can **?*):,°*“*"" offer no explanation, but the other two ex- 
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ceptions —both in the Rue family—have a somewhat interesting sig- 
nificance taken in connection with the insect next considered. The 
ailantus silk-worm, introduced into this country from China about 
twenty years ago, and now very common in certain regions, for years 
was not known to swerve in its allegiance to its own companion, “tree 
of heaven,” from which it is named, and which had long been intro- 
duced here. On the basis of the facts already set forth does any one 
doubt that if its favorite food plant were suddenly exterminated there 

would be a winged stampede, as it were, to the prickly 

ash and the hop-tree, our only two native allies to the 

ailantus? But what are the singular facts? ‘The 


) 
{ 


Vs 
‘eZ, 





moth, I am told by careful observers, has quite re- 
cently proved fickle to its original diet, and yet ignores 
the kindred plants. Asa naturalized foreigner, under 
new conditions, it has concluded to “do as the 
Romans do,” and out of compliment takes the lead 
of its closest insect ally, our Prometheus moth, the 
favorite selections of which are the sassafras and its 

relative the spice-wood, upon both of which 
the ailantus caterpillar is now occasionally 
found. ‘here certainly seems to be some 


occult affinity between these two orders 
of plants, Zauvracee and Rue, which the 
botanists have not discovered, 

Here among the Alpen peaks of 
our country we may learn a lesson 
from antiquity in the example of, if not 
the most beautiful, certainly in many 
respects the most interesting, of butter- 
flies. Much has been written concern- 
ing this strange lover of the cold. I 
will quote a recent reference of Grant 
Allen: “On and near the summit of 
Mount Washington a small community 
of butterflies belonging to an old glacial 
and arctic species still lingers over a 
very small area where it has held its 
own for the 80,000 years that have 
elapsed since the termination of the 
great ice age. The actual summit of 
the mountain rises to a height of 6293 
feet, and the butterflies do not range 
lower than the 5000 feet line. . . . 

Again, from Mount Washington to 

Long’s Peak in Colorado the dis- 
’ tance amounts to 1800 miles, while 


from the White Mountains to Hopedale 
in Labrador, where the same butterflies 
first appear, makes a bee-line of fully a 
thousand miles. In the intervening dis- 
tricts there are no insects of the same 
species. Hence we must conclude that 
a few butterflies left behind in the retreat- 
ing main guard of their race on that one 
New Hampshire peak have gone on for 


thousands and thousands of years produ- 
cing eggs, and growing from caterpillars 


SPICE-BUSH, HAZEL, APPLE, PEA. into full-fledged insects without once ef- 
fecting a cross with the remainder of their congeners among the snows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains or in the chilly plains of sub-arctic America. 
the only representatives of their kind now remaining on the whole earth —left behind like 


So far as they themselves know, they are 






























































the ark on Ararat amid the helpless ruins of an antediluvian world.” 
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For 200,000 years, 


according to geological data, these boreal broods must have wooed the frozen seas. Driven 
southward by the overwhelming ice, companions of the verdant fringe of the vast glacier 
and following in its retreat, they were at length beguiled by remnant ice fields lodged in the 
great gulfs of the Presidential range, and at last stranded among the furrowed peaks. 

For years this butterfly —in the foreground of my Alpine design— was supposed to be con- 
fined to Mount Washington; but, as mentioned above, it has disclosed itself on other distant 
summits. It is also credited to Mount Monadnock, and I think revealed itself to me on the 
peak of Mount Lafayette, though decoying me beyond the limits of prudence, and thus de- 


feating capture or even perfect identification. 


Who shall question that through the ages, as now, this mountain sprite has been true to the 
sedges upon which its broods are found, even as it is still alike, in the color of its wings, to 
the everlasting rock among which it hibernates ? 


W. Hamilton Gibson. 


MASACCIO (TOMMASO DI SER GIOVANNI GUIDI). 
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T is difficult to separate 
with absolute certainty, 
in the revival, or rather 
transformation, of art 
with which the name of 
Masaccio is connected, 
the part which belongs 
to him from that which 
is due to his master 
Masolino; for that there 

was a certain common quality is evident from 

the disputes which have arisen over the share 
taken by each in the works ascribed to them. 

‘There is a curious parallel between Masaccio 

and Raphael in this relation to their masters, 

in the important positions they hold in the his- 
tory of art, and in their early deaths. The es- 
pecial contribution of Masolino to the art of 

Masaccio appears to be the frank study of the 

nude and a direct reference to nature for the 

details of his figures; or, to use the words of 

Cavalcaselle, “he [ Masolino] was equally care- 

less of the traditional garb of time-honored 

scriptural figures; and his personages are 
dressed in vast caps and turbans, coats and 
tight-fitting clothes, spoiling by their over- 
weight or inelegant cut the effect of the finely 
studied heads, the delicate hands and feet, 
which he so carefully imitated from nature.” 

But this in general means that, possibly from 

a lack of ideal power, Masolino fell back on 

nature to an extent that before him was un- 

known, and by the sharpness of his innovation 
unsettled the authority of the artistic traditions 
which had from the days of Giotto largely 





1 Fra Angelico did not die till thirty years after 
Masaccio, The date of Masolino’s death is not known; 
but it was not much later than that of Masaccio. 
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guided and still more largely limited the di- 
rection of art. Henceforward the tendency 
of the progress of art is towards the pre- 
dominance of the purely artistic element over 
the subject—a change which, when we come 
to translate it in terms of modern art philoso- 
phy, is of enormous import. It means the 
gradual elimination of the purely devotional 
aim of the painter, the gradual introduction 
of his personality, and the study of art for art’s 
sake. ‘The purely ecstatic form of art was to 
disappear with Fra Angelico,! who carried it 
to the height which always leads to reaction 
and neglect —a neglect partly due to the reac- 
tion and partly to the failure of his imitators to 
satisfy the sentiment awakened by the master. 

Masaccio was born in 1402. He was the 
son of Ser Giovanni di Simone Guidi, and at 
the age of nineteen was enrolled in the guild 
of speziali, which now would be called that 
of the apothecaries; the business of the spe- 
ziali being to prepare the prescriptions of the 
physician and hypothetically to compose the 
colors of which the artist was to make use, 
as in those days the color-man did not exist. 
Masaccio registered in the guild of painters 
in 1424. 

His chief work was the decoration in fresco 
of the Brancacci Chapel in the Church of the 
Carmine at Florence; and its importance in 
the history of art may be judged from the fact 
that at one and the same time Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci were engaged 
in studying these frescos, which indeed have 
been the study of artists of all succeeding gen- 
erations. The only other probable work of 
Masaccio’s, and the earliest, is in a little chapel 
in S. Clemente at Rome, and consists of a series 
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of frescos devoted mainly to the history of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. Here one seesat once 
the break with the art of preceding generations. 
“The Crucifixion,” which occupies the wall 
opposite the entrance, is a vast, scattered com- 
position with a distinct impress of an effort to 
represent an imaginative realization of the 
event as it occurred. The motive is so evi- 
dently due to the naturalistic tendency of 
Masolino that it is not surprising that this and 
the other pictures in the chapel have been at- 
tributed to the master instead of to the pupil; 
but the technical grounds for assigning them 
to Masaccio are too strong to permit us to 


1 The relation of Masaccio to his master Masolino 
is so intimate, and so much controversy exists concern- 
ing the identification of their work, that we give place 
to the following paragraphs from Dr. J. P. Richter’s 
notes on Vasari (London: George Bell & Sons, 1885). 
Dr. Richter says of Vasari’s sketch of Masolino: “ The 
description of this great artist’s long career is very 
short and certainly incomplete. Late researches have 
brought to light valuable information concerning events 
of Masolino’s life, of which Vasari seems to have been 
unaware; and, what is still more important, the discov- 
ery of two extensive wall-decorations, authenticated by 
the artist’s signature, now enable us to study closely 
the style of this artist’s works, which have very often 
been confounded with those of his far-famed pupil 
Masaccio. 

“ Many of the details of Masolino’s life can now be 
proved to be unfounded, but this does not in the least 
invalidate the writer’s general statements about the 
artist’s career, of which he appears to us to speak with 
more justice than many writers on art, even at the 
present day, feel inclined to admit. According to the 
views of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, the merits 
of this painter would come to very little when com- 
pared with his defects. According to their theory, 
Masolino had no share in the execution of the cele- 
brated wall-paintings of the Brancacci Chapel in the 
Church of the Carmine at Florence; and the apparent 
discrepancies of style, which have always been noticed 
by those art-students who have studied the wall-paint- 
ings in question on the spot, are to be explained as 
varieties of style in one and the same artist, Masaccio. 
Instead of producing any proofs of this somewhat vague 
hypothesis, they repeatedly point to the difference of 
Raphael’s manner, when under the influence of Peru- 
gino, and when working independently. (See Italian 
edition, ‘ Storia della Pitturain Italia.’ Firenze: 1883. 
Vol. II., pp. 261, 282, 292, 303.) But we may safely 
say that such a comparison is not to the point, inas- 
much as there is no evidence to show that the quite 
exceptional and peculiar deviations, to which Raphael’s 
art was subjected for some short period, are likely to 
have been foreshadowed in the case of Masaccio. Ac- 
cording to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Masolino 
was incapable of producing such fine and grand paint- 
ings as have heretofore borne his name, and we believe, 
on good grounds, supported by the testimony not only 
of Vasari, but also of so early a writer as Albertini in 
his ‘ Notes on the Statues and Pictures at Florence,’ 
published in1510. In this work the following passage 
occurs: ‘The [fresco-work in the] chapel of the Bran- 
cacci is half by his [ Masaccio’s] hand, half by the hand 
of Masolino, with the exception of the “ Crucifixion of 
St. Peter,’’ which is by Filippo [ Filippino Lippi].’ And 
here we feel justified in saying that if the testimony 
of tradition in art history is worth anything, it must be 
in this instance. Vasari says of the famous wall-paint- 
ings in the Brancacci Chapel, that ‘all the most celebrated 
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throw Vasari’s testimony overboard, and in the 
details of some of the compositions there are 
certain coincidences with Masaccio’s work in 
the Brancacci Chapel which are too clear to 
leave much doubt that the two chapels were 
painted by the same artist.! 

The fainting Virgin in the group at the foot 
of the cross, afterwards imitated by Perugino, is 
in distinct violation of the orthodox traditions 
of the Crucifixion ; for it is not admitted by the 
Roman Catholic Church that the Virgin fainted, 
as she is supposed to bear the full weight of 
the misery that had fallen on her, while her 
insensibility would have been a partial and 


sculptors and painters since Masaccio’s day’ have been 
studying there. He goes on to give a long list of names 
of such painters, including Michelangelo and other 
personal friends of his. (See Vol. I., p. 411.) There- 
fore the tradition about the authorship of that highly 
esteemed monument must have been uninterrupted. 
Again, the interest by which three generations of great 
painters had been led to take the fresco-paintings of 
the Brancacci Chapel as the best models for their own 
studies must have been too lively to admit of such seri- 
ous blunders as the said theory would involve. How- 
ever, if we were to admit for a moment that Masolino’s 
collaboration at the Brancacci Chapel was not sufficiently 
evident, it would be vain to enter into a discussion upon 
the subject, if there were no other monuments of Maso- 
lino’s style than those described by Vasari, for all the 
works by his hand enumerated by the biographer have 
perished since, with the exception of the Brancacci 
Chapel. Even here only two pictures can at present 
be identified with his descriptions. 

“ But some forty years ago, when the whitewash was 
taken off the wall of the collegiate church at Castiglione 
d’Olona, in the province of Como, between Varese and 
Milan, it was found that the choir was covered by 
fresco paintings exhibiting the signature, ‘ Masolinvs 
de Florentia Pinsit.’ The following subjects are here 
represented, the figures being nearly life-size: ‘The 
Nativity of Christ,’ ‘The Annunciation,’ ‘The Coro- 
nation of the Virgin,’ ‘The Marriage of the Virgin,’ 
and ‘ The Adoration of the Magi.’ All these composi- 
tions are placed in triangles above the spectator’s head. 
On the perpendicular walls we find representations of 
the ‘Entombment of the Virgin.’ The two large pic- 
tures at the sides have been described as representing 
scenes of the life of St. Laurentius; however, in the 
opinion of the present writer, they illustrate the life 
and martyrdom of St. Stephen. This church was founded 
in 1422 by the Cardinal Branda, of Castiglione. The 
date of its completion may be conjectured from the in- 
scription on a fine high-relief on the portal giving the 
year 1428. The sepulchral monument of the cardinal 
in the choir bears the date 1443. He, no doubt, was 
Masolino’s employer not only in Castiglione, but most 
probably also at Rome, as will be seen in the notes to 
Vasari’s ‘ Life of Masaccio.’ Close to the collegiate 
church is the small baptistery, which is entirely cov- 
ered by fresco-paintings by Masolino, representing 
scenes from the life and martyrdom of St. John the 
Baptist. On the ceiling are busts of the Fathers of the 
Church and of prophets. Here occurs the date 1435. 
If these figures can be relied upon as correct (the writ- 
ing is apparently of a later date, but it may only be a 
subsequent restoration of the original), it would follow 
that the pictures in the baptistery were about seven 
years later than the decoration of the collegiate church. 
A close study of these imposing and very impressive 
pictures enables us to state omg | that the charac- 
teristics of style are here precisely the same as in the 
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temporary relief. But the dramatic sense was 
stronger in the artist than the tradition of the 
Church. The composition on the whole is a 
wide departure from the treatment of previous 
times. 

The left wall of the chapel is devoted to the life 
of St. Catherine of Alexandria. In the first fresco 
she is disputing with the doctors, while Maxen- 
tius sits listening. Above is a subject represent- 
ing St. Catherine refusing to worship an idol, 
many richly dressed persons looking on. Then 
come the conversion and martyrdom of the em- 
press in one picture, in the former of which the 
saint is shown, looking out of her prison window, 
teaching the empress her doctrine, while in the 
latter is represented the decapitation of the 
convert. In another double subject are shown 
the attempt to tear the saint on the wheel and 
the intervention of the angel, who with his 
sword shatters the wheels between which the 
saint stands, the assistants fleeing in terror; 
the last shows the martyrdom of the saint, who 
kneels with folded hands awaiting the heads- 
man’s stroke while a file of men-at-arms keep 
back the crowd and an angel waits to carry off 
the soul of the martyr, and three others on a 
distant mountain-top bury her body. The four 
frescos on the opposite wall do not seem to 
me to justify their attribution, and I must con- 
sider them later and by another hand. Vasari 
tells us that Masaccio, among other pictures 
executed in Rome, painted one in a chapel of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore in which the Madonna 
accompanied by four saints, “so well executed 
as to seem in relief,” presides over the tracing 
of the foundation of the church by Pope Li- 
berius, under the likeness of Martin V., while 
the Emperor Sigismund is looking on. Caval- 
caselle is disposed to recognize this picture in 
one in the gallery at Naples, which represents 
the pope in his pontifical vestments surrounded 
by cardinals and clergy, tracing the plan in the 
snow, while a richly but not regally dressed 
person, who may be Sigismund, is looking 
on surrounded by young men and women. 


pictures in the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, which 
have always been given to the same artist.” 

In his notes on Vasari’s sketch of Masaccio, Dr. 
Richter gives the following opinion in regard to the 
Roman work which Mr. Stillman follows Vasari in 
attributing to Masaccio: “There is no consistency 
whatever in the statement that the wall-paintings at 
San Clemente, Rome, were by Giotto. This 1s an 
hypothesis which sound criticism will feel bound to 
reject as preposterous. Vasari ascribes them to Ma- 
saccio, and Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their 
‘History of Painting’ accept this attribution. They 
do not deny the apparent divergency of style in these 
paintings when compared with well-authenticated 
works of Masaccio, but they believe these can be 
reconciled by the hypothesis that the fresco-paintings 
of San Clemente are very early works of Masaccio 
(Italian edition, 1883, Vol. II., p. 281). However, in 
the opinion of the present writer the existing difficul- 
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In the sky are half-figures of the Virgin and 
Christ. 

Masaccio left Rome for Florence in 1420-21 ; 
and as Masolino, who seems to have been 
originally charged with the decoration of the 
Brancacci Chapel in the Carmine, had gone 
to Hungary, Masaccio was intrusted with the 
work. Whenhereturned to Rome is not exactly 
known; but his poverty in Florence —a poverty 
which even the accession to power of his friend 
Giovanni di Bicci dei Medici did not relieve — 
probably sent him back, never to return. ‘The 
scheduling of the property and incomes of the 
citizens instituted by Giovanni in 1427 shows 
that Masaccio lived with his younger brother 
Giovanni, and that though he earned six soldi 
a day he was in debt to the amount of one 
hundred and two lire and four soldi to one of 
his fellow-painters, six florins to another creditor, 
and had pledged his valuables at the pawnshop. 
Niccolo di Ser Lapo in his income-return of 
1427 says that Masaccio owed him 200 lire, 
and in 1430 there was still 68 lire of it due, 
and that he had no hope of ever getting it, as 
Masaccio had gone to Rome and died there 
and his brother Giovanni declined the re- 
sponsibility for the debt. In the census-return 
of 1429 Masaccio is set down as being twenty- 
five years old, but his name is then crossed 
out, with the annotation, “Died at Rome”; 
but no record or tradition tells how. 

In the long record of the contrast of fortune 
to which the children of genius are victims 
there is none more pitiful than this of Masac- 
cio. Columbus giving a new world to Castile 
and Leon and coming home in chains is more 
startling because more conspicuous, but Ma- 
saccio opening the future of art to glories un- 
seen before him and then vanishing in poverty, 
unable to pay the debts he had incurred for 
the material of his art, and dying in his youth 
with his powers in their first freshness, is far 
more pathetic. Raphael died young, but he had 
come to his old age in art, while the eagle eyes 
of young Masaccio were seeking fields for new 


ties cannot be overcome by this new suggestion. After 
a careful study of the works of Masolino at Castiglione 
and at Florence, and of those by Masaccio at Florence, 
it appears to him impossible to deny that the frescos 
at San Clemente are by the hand of Masolino, and 
not of Masaccio, and this explanation is by no means 
anew one. Rumohr has already expressed a doubt 
that they are by Masaccio (‘ Ital. Forschungen,’ IL, 
p. 250). A. von Zahn has claimed them for Masolino 
(‘Jahrbiicher der Kunstwissenschaft,’ II., p. 155). 
See also Woltmann and Woermann (‘ Geschichte der 
Malerei,’ II., pp. 139,140). Vasari tells us that the 
frescos were ordered by the cardinal of San Cle- 
mente. It is a striking coincidence that between the 
years 1411 and 1420, when we may expect that these 
paintings were executed, the cardinalate of San Cle- 
mente was in the hands of Branda of Castiglione, 
of whom we know that he was Masolino’s patron.” 
—EpIrTor. 
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triumphs, and closed just as those of his fol- 
lowers were opening to what he pointed out. 

That the authorship of the frescos of S. 
Clemente should be attributed, as they are by 
Burckhardt and Zahn, to Masolino is, as I have 
said, not surprising, for the extreme naiveté of 
most of them may easily be attributed to the 
immature art instead of to the immature artist ; 
but the technical analysis to which Cavalca- 
selle and others have subjected them leaves 
no reasonable question in the matter. The ex- 
ecution of them is timid in comparison with 
that of the work in the Brancacci Chapel; but 
this is precisely what we might expect, and that 
there should be something reminding us of 
the master is not more surprising than that 
some of Raphael’s earlier pictures should be 
attributed to Perugino. ‘The figure of the 
executioner in the “ Martyrdom of St. Cath- 
erine” is like a prophecy of Raphael, while the 
treatment of the mystic portion of the pic- 
ture is still in the feeling of the Giottesques, and 
the angel waiting in the sky on a rosy cloud 
for the soul of the saint to come up is quite in 
the vein of the protomaster, Giotto. The four 
heads in the lower left-hand corner of “The 
Crucifixion” are distinctly in the direction of 
that individuality of type due to the painter’s 
selection of the people of his own day as models 
for the historic personages he supposes in his 
work. Itis as if the artist had begun to realize 
that the men around him might be much such 
as the men he had to deal with in his story. 
There is evidence, not of realism in his method 
of working, but of healthy imagination in the 
calling up of his material; and he tells his stories 
with the same freedom that Giotto enjoyed. 
He gives us in the same picture, in all the 
spirit of orthodox art, St. Catherine standing 
between the wheels, ready for the torture, and 
the wheels flying into pieces and crushing the 
torturers ; but in the scene of the decapitation, 
quite in the vein of modern art, there are some 
curious spectators beyond the line of guards 
trying to thrust themselves through to see 
the execution, while the body of the saint has 
fallen to the ground in the first instant of death, 
and the executioner is sheathing his sword. 

I may as well point out here the meaning I 
shall attach to the puzzling words “ realism ” 
and “ naturalism,” because we must now take 
cognizance of the matters they imply, Masaccio 
being the first of the painters with whom we 
have to deal who showed a distinct recogni- 
tion of the every-day world as a mine of his 
art. Fra Angelico has the variety of type which 
the ends of art require for the distinguishing of 
his sacred personages, and at all times and nat- 
urally the images of memory must have mixed 
in the texture of the dreams even of ecstatics like 
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him; but the types are, to my mind, the types of 
dreams, or, as in Giotto, of pure imagination. 
In Masaccio, and the men who follow, the ec- 
static disappears, and we are in a world whose 
images may not be real and capable of a 
realistic rendering, but clearly are drawn from 
the natural world in contradistinction to the 
supernatural or conventional and symbolical, 
and in which, without coming down to the 
servitude of the model or of rigid portraiture, 
the standards are those of what they saw about 
them. The study of these forms in the succeed- 
ing generations of painters was closer and 
closer, or, as it seems to me, tending continu- 
ally more to the direct use of the model, which 
becomes absolute only in the school of Bo- 
logna; but beyond the free and noble natural- 
ism which was only inspired by nature and 
retained the freedom of art there is the inter- 
nal evidence of a growing tendency to realism, 
in which not the spirit but the very letter of 
the art was taken slavishly from the actual and 
material world. It is in this sense that I say 
that Masaccio was the first naturalistic painter. 
The ecstatic is henceforward impossible, and 
we see more and more the evidence of the 
hints of art being taken from what has been 
within the apprehension of all who had eyes 
to see. 

But the art of Masaccio is still ideal and 
contains the germs of the highest develop- 
ment of the schools of Central Italy——the mas- 
tery of composition of many figures which 
came to its fullest in Raphael, and in some 
cases in his cartoons even to the overbloom 
of artifice. Take, for instance, the “ Resusci- 
tation of the Young Man,” from the Brancacci 
Chapel, “ The Tribute Money,” or the “St. 
Peter Baptizing,” and compare them even 
with the composition of Giotto, and we be- 
come at once aware that a new element has 
been introduced into art—harmony of line 
and balance of masses fixing the character of 
the work. And in this Masaccio is an inno- 
vator, for he is the first who made this the 
motive of his art, and he did it with a naiveté 
and a consequent power which we do not find 
to the same degree inthe later men. The woe- 
stricken Adam and Eve in the “ Expulsion from 
Paradise,” in the Brancacci Chapel, are of a 
simpler type, and in this simplicity show more 
clearly the dramatic power of the artist. In 
both types of his work we see that art was taking 
on an independent existence and was being 
studied for its own charms, and no longer 
merely as the accompaniment of devotion or 
the vehicle of a story. It islong after this before 
Religion and Art are dissevered, but from this 
time they have existences independent more 
and more of each other. 

W. J. Stillman. 
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NOTES BY T. COLE, ENGRAVER. 
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PLAN OF THE FRESCOS OF THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL IN THE 
CHURCH OF STA, MARIA DEL CARMINE, FLORENCE, 


1. The Expulsion from Paradise. Masaccio.—2. Peter in 
Prison visited by Paul. /7dippino Lippi.— 3. The Tribute Money. 
Masaccio.—4. Peter accepts the Challenge to Simon Magus and 
raises the Dead Youth to Lite. Partly by Masaccio and partly by 
Filippino Lippi.—s5. The Preaching of Peter. Masaccio.— 6. 
The Sick and Deformed cured by the Shadow of Peter (Acts v. 
15. Here accompanied by John). MMasaccio,—7. Peter Baptiz- 
ing. Masaccio.—8. Peter and John distributing Alms (sometimes 
called the Ananias; a dead figure lies at the feet of the Apostles). 
Masaccio.—g. Healing of the Cripple at the Beautiful Gate, 
and Cure of Petronilla. A/asolino.—10. Peter and Paul accused 
before Nero, and Martyrdom of Peter. /ilippino Lippi —11. The 
Fall of Adam and Eve. AMasolino.—12. Liberation of Peter from 
Prison by the Angel. ea Lippi. (See Cugler’s “ Italian 
Schools,”’ by Layard, Vol. I., p. 143.) 


NM] ASACCIO’S fresco of * The Tribute Money (No. 
N 3 of the plan), from which the detail of the head 
of Christ with three of the Apostles is taken, measures 
eight feet high by eighteen feet four inches long. This 
also is the size of the three corresponding pictures, Nos. 
4,9,and 10, The frescos at the sides of the altar are five 
feet wide, and those on the pilasters, which project six 
inches from the wall, are three feet wide. They are 
separated from each other by a narrow framework, six 
inches wide, painted with the pictures, in imitation of a 
cornice resting on pilasters at each end of each fresco. 
In the large pictures different moments of the same 
event, or different subjects, are presented in the same 
picture. For instance, in “The Tribute Money” Christ 
stands in the midst of his disciples. The tax-gatherer, 
with his back to the spectator, in the immediate fore- 
ground, is presenting his hand for the tribute (the hand 
and part of the shoulder only are shown in the detail) ; 
while Christ commands Peter, who is not shown in the 
detail, to get the necessary money from the mouth of the 





fish. This is the principal event of the picture and is 
disposed in the center, taking up half of the space, the 
figures being nearly life-size. To the left, in the back- 
ground, Peter is seen down by the waterside in the act 
of taking the coin from the mouth of the fish. The 
action is finely expressed as he crouches down, with 
his weight chiefly on one leg, the other being extended. 
To the right of the central group Peter is represented 
paying the tribute to the officer ; broad, simple archi- 
tecture rises behind the two figures. The landscape is 
noble. A stretch of mountain scenery and sky, with a 
few trees receding in perspective, and a river to the 
left, forms the background to Christ and his disciples. 

The coloring is of soft, warm, gray tints, fine in 
quality. A quiet, subtle richness of tone character- 
izes the draperies of various shades of color, all blend- 
ing together harmoniously and delightfully in a low 
and tender key. It is impossible by words to give any 
idea of such coloring. It is simply indescribable. One 
cannot mix words up, as he can pigments, with intel- 
ligible results, and so, for instance, be able to set 
forth the tone of red in the drapery of Christ, or the 
overrobe of blue so pleasant to look upon, and as 
soothing to the imagination as to the eye. To glance up 
at the abominable modern ceiling of the chapel gives 
one a shock like the unexpected blare of a brass in- 
strument close to the ear. 

The figures throughout have a quiet, dignified bear- 
ing; the attitude of Christ is magnificent. The eye falls 
naturally upon him at once, taking in the broad play 
of light from the outstretched arm, while the air of 
commanding dignity, and the beauty of the neck, barer 
than those of the others, aid in distinguishing him. 
But one needs to mount a step-ladder and get nearer 
to the picture to appreciate at their full value the moral 
strength and manly beauty of Christ’s countenance, his 
nobility and strong personality, and the subtlety of the 
expression of authority in his face. The other heads, 
too, areadmirable, and grouped finely together, in grace- 
ful and easy composition. The various planes of light 
falling upon them according to their several degrees 
of distances are well managed. In looking at them 
attentively and seeking to enter into the scene, one 
naturally feels with Vasari, who, speaking of this fresco 
as remarkable above the others, says: “The atten- 
tion given by the Apostles to what is taking place as 
they stand around their Master awaiting his deter- 
mination is expressed with so much truth, and their 
various attitudes and gestures are so full of animation, 
that they seem to be those of living men.” There 
is, moreover, great spirit in the figure of Peter as 
he looks inquiringly towards Jesus, his right arm 
following the direction of that of his master, which 
carries the eye to the second moment of the event.! 

The walls of the chapel are very uneven, being full 
of waves —a result, no doubt, of age. 

1 An example of Masaccio’s influence upon Raphael 7 be 
seen by comparison of this figure of Peter with that in the “ Lib 


eration of Peter,”” on the wall of the Stanza d’Eliodoro of the 
Vatican, —EvitTor 

























































DESCRIBED IN UNPUBLISHED 


N the month of June, 1814, 
the following letter was 
received from Captain 
Ussher, R. N., command- 
ing H.M.S. Undaunted,on 
board which ship Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was con- 
veyed to Elba. A copy of 

this letter was forwarded to the lady to whom 
the letters of 1815, which follow it, were 
addressed, and for whom Lieutenant Nelson 
Mills’s journal, on board H. M.S. Morthumber- 
Yand, was written. ‘This lady was one of those 
to whom Napoleon was the object of a hero- 
worship hardly surviving nowadays. She was 
also one of the most agreeable and charming 
of women; and in consequence of this all her 
connections, chiefly naval and military, took de- 
light in indulging her weaknesses so far as lay 
in their power. ‘The lady who sends the fol- 
lowing letter writes to her: 

... “And so, my dear friend, your En- 
thusiasm is deceased. I fancy it of the phoenix 
kind, for surely you were under the glowing in- 
fluence of something very like an Enthusiasm 
when you last wrote, and I felt so strongly how 
entirely ‘ stale, flat,’ etc. anything I could write 
to you must appear, that I vowed a vow never 
to answer you until I could obtain some intelli- 
gence that would interest you.” 

The beginning and the exact date of Captain 
Ussher’s letter are not forthcoming. It proceeds 
thus: 

. . . “Ineed not tell you with what humble 
gratitude I thank God that this long and san- 
guinary war has at length terminated, with so 
much honor to our country. ‘The sacrifices that 
have been made by us for the good of mankind 
are unexampled in history. It has fallen to my 
extraordinary lot to be the gaoler of the instru- 
ment of the misery that Europe has so long en- 
dured, and I am sure you will believe me, when 
I say that far from allowing him to think that I 
bear in mind any animosity towards him, from 
a recollection of what my country has suffered, 
I endeavored, by my attentions, to quiet his 
uneasy mind. It appears to me like a dream 
when I look back eighteen months and see 
all Europe prostrate at his feet — and he now 
absolutely my prisoner. It is a glorious finish 
to my services, and leaves me nothing more 
to wish for. As Count Kalm, aid-de-camp to 
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LETTERS BY BRITISH 


OFFICERS, 


Prince Schwartzenberg, will set off immedi- 
ately for Paris, and takes charge of my letters, 
I have only time to tell you that on the 14th 
of April the white flag was displayed at Mar- 
seilles by the inhabitants. Anxious to shake 
hands with my former enemies, but now my 
friends, I pushed into the anchorage before the 
town, but not without some opposition from 
the military, a battery having opened its fire 
and struck us. This appeared to me such an 
act of treachery that I opened my broadside, 
etc., and in ten minutes silenced the fire. I 
now saw the inhabitants assembling on the 
ramparts, waving white handkerchiefs. This 
determined me at all hazards to enter. Soon 
after the mayor and the municipality came off, 
forced by the people to apologize for the act 
of hostility; and until they were assured that 
I was satisfied with the apology, the town was 
quite in a state of insurrection. 

“ T immediately went on shore with Captain 
Napier of the Zuryadus, under my orders, and 
we were received by upwards of fifty thousand 
people, who literally carried us off to the town 
hall, where a speech was made by one of the 
municipality, after which we were carried to 
the governor’s, and with him and all the author- 
ities went to hear the Te Deum chaunted; after 
which we went in procession round the town 
amidst shouts of the loudest joy and enthu- 
siasm. Such a mixture of mad joy and mel- 
ancholy was never before witnessed. I assure 
you I saw thousands of women with their hands 
clasped, and extended to Heaven, bewailing 
the loss of husbands, brothers, sons, but par- 
taking in the general joy of deliverance from 
a tyranny that cannot be conceived, much 
less described. When we returned to the gov- 
ernor’s the mob assembled round his house. 
He requested we would drive out in his car- 
riage to satisfy their curiosity, which we did, and 
arrived at a part of this magnificent city where 
none but royalty are allowed to enter in a 
carriage. The mob tore down the iron rails, 
and we drovein. Our carriage was then stopped 
and ladies were found begging to be permitted 
to shake hands with us; and we were soon 
almost suffocated with kisses. We then made 
a speech, which was cheered by the loudest 
huzzas from immense crowds of people. At 
church, at concerts, the opera, all places were 
alike, you could hear nothing but ‘ Vive les 
Anglais,’ ‘ Vive Louis Dix-huit.’ When I en- 
tered the opera of an evening they huzzaed 




















for half an hour. I harangued them and called 
out, ‘ Everlasting peace and friendship with our 
brothers the French.’ ‘They called my ideas 
sublime, and cheered me with the loudest ac- 
clamations. What a nation! 

“And now for Napoleon. On the 25th 
Colonel Campbell drove into Marseilles, being 
commissioned by Lord Castlereagh to attend 
Napoleon. He said he came by the express 
wish of Napoleon himself to request I would 
go round to St. ‘Tropez, where it was intended 
he should embark, as he did not consider him- 
self safe on board a French frigate. Next day 
I arrived at St. Tropez, but found that he had 
altered his route, and was at Fréjus. At one 
o’clock I arrived, and was introduced to the 
Russian commissioner, Count Schouvaloff; 
the Austrian, General Koeller; the Prussian, 
Count ‘Truchsess; English, Colonel Campbell; 
and Count Kalm. Soon after my arrival Count 
Bertrand, his Grand Marshal, informed me that 
it was the Emperor’s wish to see me (he is still 
acknowledged Emperor, and Sovereign of 
Elba). 

“ When I was presented he said that he was 
once a great enemy to England, but now he was 
as sincere a friend. He said we were a great 
and generous nation. He asked me about the 
wind, weather, distance to Elba, and other 
nautical questions; he then bowed and retired. 
He was very dignified — still the Emperor. I 
received his command to dine with him. There 
was at table all the commissioners and the 
Grand Marshal; the conversation was most 
interesting. 

“ He laughed when I asked him if he did not 
issue his Milan decree for the purpose of forc- 
ing America to quarrel with us. This he did 
not deny. He said ‘all his plans were on an 
immense scale,’ and would have been finished 
in four or five years. I have not time to repeat 
all his interesting conversation. 

“ That night we embarked all his numerous 
baggage. In the morning he sent forme. He 
asked how the wind was, and said he had made 
up his mind to embark at eight in the evening. 
At seven o’clock he sent for me, and I remained 
half an hour alone with him (an immense 
mob had gathered round his hotel). His sword 
was on the table, and he appeared very thought- 
ful; there was a very great noise in the street. 
[ said to him, ‘ The French mob are the worst 
I have seen.’ He answered, ‘ They are a fickle 
people.’ He appeared in deep thought; but, 
recovering himself, rang the bell, and ordering 
the Grand Marshal to be sent for, he asked if 
all was ready. Being answered in the affirm- 
ative, he turned to me and said in his usual 
quick way, ‘ Allons.’ 

“The stairs were lined at each side with 
ladies and gentlemen. He stopped a moment, 
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and said something to the ladies which I could 
not hear. He walked to his carriage and called 
for me (not a safe berth); he then called the 
Austrian commissioner and the Grand Mar- 
shal. I sat opposite to him in the carriage, 
and we drove off. My boats were almost two 
miles from the town. We were accompanied 
by an Hungarian regiment of cavalry. It was 
a delightful moonlight night, the country we 
passed through a paradise. Then the carriage 
stopped, the bugle sounded, and the regiment 
was drawn up. 

“ An interesting scene now opened — bugles 
sounding, drums beating, horses neighing, and 
people of every nation in Europe witnessing 
the embarkation of this man who had caused 
so much misery to them all. 

“T informed him that the boat was ready, 
and we walked together to where she was. He 
was handed into the boat by a nephew of Sir 
Sidney Smith’s, who is my fourth hieutenant— 
rather an odd coincidence. Lieutenant Smith 
had been confined in prison for seven or eight 
years. I introduced him. The Emperor seemed 
to feel his conscience prick him: he only said, 
‘Nephew to Sir Sidney Smith; I met him in 
Egypt.’ 

“When we got on board he walked round 
the ship. My people crowded about him, and 
he said ‘ for the first time in his life he felt con- 
fidence ina mob.’ His spirits seemed to revive, 
and he told me next morning that he had never 
slept better. Next day he asked me a thousand 
questions and seemed quite initiated in nauti- 
cal matters. At breakfast and dinner there was 
a great deal of conversation. He spoke of the 
Scheldt expedition. I asked him if he had ever 
thought weshould succeed. Hesaid, ‘ Never’; 
and turning a little towards the Austrian com- 
missioner, he said, ‘I wrote from Vienna that 
the expedition was intended against Antwerp.’ 
He told me his motive for annexing Holland 
to France was for a naval purpose, and that 
he thought the Zuyder Zee particularly well 
adapted for exercising his conscripts. 

“ At breakfast one morning he asked me to 
bring to a neutral brig that was passing. I said, 
laughing, that I was astonished his Majesty 
should give such an order, as it was contrary 
to his system to denationalize. He turned 
round and gave me a pretty hard rap, saying, 
‘ Ah, Capitaine !’ 

“When we were sailing by the Alps he leaned 
on my arm for half an hour, looking earnestly 
at them. I said he had once passed them with 
better fortune. He laughed, and liked the com- 
pliment. He told me he had been only once 
wounded: it was in the knee, and by an Eng- 
lish sergeant. He looks uncommonly well and 
young, and is much changed for the better, 
being now very stout. He showed me a por- 
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trait of the king of Rome; he is very like his 
father. He likewise showed me one of the 
impress, which is rather pretty. We had a 
smart gale when off Corsica: he asked me to 
anchor at Ajaccio, the place of his birth ; but 
the wind changing made it impossible. In the 
gale I told him I had more confidence than 
Ceesar’s pilot: the compliment pleased him. 

“ He dresses very plain, wearing a green coat 
with the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
The portrait of him with the cocked hat and 
folded arms is the strongest likeness I have 
seem.” . . 

(Here a sheet of the letter appears to be 
lost, and we find ourselves at Elba.) 


Il. 
CAPTAIN USSHER’S LETTER, CONTINUED. 


.. . “GENERAL D’ALHEME, the governor 
(of Elba), said he would do whatever was agree- 
able to Bonaparte. At eight in the evening we 
anchored, and a deputation came off consist- 
ing of the governor, generals, prefect, and 
civil authorities. At daylight next morning 
Bonaparte was on deck, and remained with 
various officers, asking questions as to the 
anchorage, fortifications, etc., etc. At eight 
he asked me for a boat, as he intended to take 
a walk on the opposite side of the bay, and 
asked me to go with him. He wore a great- 
coat and round hat. Count Bertrand, Colonel 
Campbell, and Colonel Vincent went with us. 
When about half way he remarked that he was 
without a sword, and soon afterwards asked 
if the peasants of ‘Tuscany were addicted to 
assassination. 

“We walked about two hours, and the peas- 
ants, considering us all as Englishmen, cried 
‘Vive les Anglais.’ We returned on board to 
breakfast, and he afterwards fixed the flag of 
Elba, and ordered two to be made immediately, 
that one might be hoisted at one p. M. on the 
fortifications; and at two p. M. he would dis- 
embark with the other. (What a childish van- 
ity!) The flag is a white field with a red band 
running diagonally through it, with three bees 
in the band. The bees were in his arms as 
Emperor of France. 

“The boats of the island now began to 
assemble round the ship, crowded with peo- 
* ple, bands of music, etc., and shouting ‘ Vive 
’Empereur.’ At two my barge was manned, 
He desired me to go down first ; he then called 
Baron Koeller, Colonel Campbell, Count 
Kalm, and Count Bertrand. The yards were 
manned, and as soon as the barge shoved oft 
a royal salute was fired, and the same by 
each of the I'rench corvettes. On the beach 
he was received by the mayor, municipality, 
and the authorities, civil and military. ‘The 
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keys were presented on a plate, and the peo- 
ple seemed to receive him with great wel- 
come, and shouts of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ We 
proceeded to the church in procession ; thence 
to the Hétel de Ville, where all the authori- 
ties and principal inhabitants assembled, with 
each of whom he conversed. After that he 
mounted his horse, attended by a dozen per- 
sons, and visited part of the outworks, and 
dined at seven o'clock. 

“ Next morning he was up at four, and from 
that until ten was on foot visiting the fortifi- 
cations, storehouses, magazines, etc. At two 
he mounted his horse, and I rode with him 
about two leagues into the country, over 
mountains and precipices, but nothing is im- 
passable to him. He examined the country 
houses, and stopped at a planter’s (wine 
merchant) and had a cold collation. He 
helped me to different things, which he never 
does to any one else. A lady came in and 
offered him strawberries, which he gave to 
me. I took an opportunity afterwards of offer- 
ing him a sprig of laurel, which pleased him 
much. He asked me here how I liked the 
wine. I said it was excellent; and he imme- 
diately ordered 2000 bottles to be sent on 
board to the men. In short, his manner is 
always most agreeable and polite, and it ’s 
only when anxious to carry any point that he 
is passionate. 

“ Next day we went across the island to a 
mountain of iron, the richest and finest mine 
in the world—and, what is remarkable, the 
revenue arising from it formerly paid his 
Legion of Honor. We rode through the clouds 
to it. I never was so fatigued in my life. ‘The 
mountain is completely of iron, and is blasted 
with powder in the way that quarries are in 
England. When broken, the fragments are 
like pieces of diamond, of all colors, He gave 
me some beautiful specimens of his collection. 
If you choose to make the college a present 
of one, I will send it to you. 

“ We afterwards went through a labyrinth to 
a high mountain, upon the summit of which 
there is a temple erected by the Romans in 
honor of Jupiter. I suppose he consulted the 
oracle, At dinner we had a boar’s head, and the 
Emperor with his usual kindness to me helped 
me to the eye asa great treat. I was hard set 
what to do. It was rudeness to refuse, but I 
could not stand it, and sent it away; the very 
idea spoiled my appetite. 

“ Elba is a beautiful island, possessing every 
advantage. ‘The bay of Porto Ferrajo is un- 
rivaled, and the valleys are uncommonly fer- 
tile, yielding the finest vegetables of every 
description, and the mountains are to the sum- 
mits clothed with vines. In three or four days 
he visited every part of the island, conceived 











all his plans for building palaces, stables, aque- 
ducts, lazarettos, etc. (The latter he begged 
I would plan.) His constitution is of iron— 
always up at four, and seldom in bed before 
eleven. ‘The day the transports arrived with 
his carriages, horses, and guards he was on 
his legs from four in the morning until four in 
the evening, under ahot sun, He then mounted 
his horse and rode over two or three mountains 
—returned at eight o’clock, and was not twenty 
minutes at dinner. He sent for Colonel Camp- 
bell and myself. He stopped me for a moment 
in the library, and hurrying over some mag- 
nificent drawings of Egypt, stopped at Cairo, 
and asked my opinion of it. He then said in 
his quick way, ‘ Allons!’ and we walked into 
the garden; and there we walked for three 
hours, talking of Egypt. I could not help re- 
marking to him that his constitution was of 
iron in being able to undergo much fatigue — 
‘car il montait 4 cheval pour se défatiguer.’ 

“The day that he was on the summit of a 
mountain that showed him all the island, he 
turned round laughing and said, ‘ Ah! mon ile 
est bien petite.’ He laughed at the idea of our 
being caricatured, and said ‘the English hada 
great passion for caricaturing.’ I said ‘ John 
Bull caricatured and abused people when they 
deserved it. I shall be caricatured nursing the 
king of Rome.’ He often compliments the 
nation for generosity and liberality. In talk- 
ing of Lord Wellington his admiration was 
unbounded. He said also that our army insti- 
tutions were perfection, and that the discipline 
was superior to his. He also complimented my 
officers, and said they were the finest young men 
he ever saw, and that the Undaunted was a pat- 
tern toallother ships. He always wished to have 
my officers about him: a sergeant of marines, 
who is a great favorite, always slept in the next 
room to him, upon a mattress at the door. 

“T told him we never thought him serious 
in his intentions of invading England. He 
said that he was quite serious: his object was 
not to conquer England, for he knew that so 
high-minded a people were not to be conquered 
by taking their capital; but he expected to 
throw the country into confusion, and separate 
Ireland. He said his plans were on the largest 
scale —that in four or five years he would have 
had three hundred sail of the line. I asked 
him how he intended to man them. He said 
his naval conscription was fully equal to it. I 
told him we laughed at his naval conscripts, 
who were more formidable to each other than 
tous. . .*. 

“P.S. Tell S. that some one said I was like 
Bonaparte, but not so well looking. It was a 
Frenchman, and he thought even with that 
amendment that he paid me a great compli- 
ment.” 
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“T flatter myself,” says the lady who for- 
warded this letter to Mrs. M.,“ that you will 
like this cousin of mine for his generous feel- 
ings towards a fallen enemy. Besides, he 
really is a very fine fellow and has done ex- 
cellent service to his country. His family soon 
expect an account of his second trip to Elba, 
with Princess Borghese, and I hope it will af- 
ford us some more accounts of Bonaparte— 
which of course you shall have as soon as I 
can collect them.” 

So far as we know, this second letter has not 
been preserved. 

I, 1815. 

Mrs. M.’s young cousin Mills, who minis- 
tered to her Napoleon fever in the year 1815, 
appears to have been a good deal Captain 
Ussher’s junior in mind, as well as in rank and 
age. His part begins with two letters to his 
cousin. 


H. M. S. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
August 3rd, 1815. 
. . Till we were on the point of sailing 
for Plymouth to take Buonaparte on board I 
did not receive your letter, as there was a mis- 
take in the direction. As to your coming to 
Portsmouth, even though it should have been 
practicable, it would have been of no use, as 
he»never came there. We are now under sail, 
and very likely shall not be able to put this in 
the post till we arrive at Plymouth, where we 
take the ex-Emperor on board, The ship is 
fitted out, and everything in very good order 
to receive him. We take him out to the island 
of St. Helena, and from thence we proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and there we shall 
take the command. There is the Romney fit- 
ting out at Chatham, to come out and receive 
Admiral Cockburn’s flag, that the Morthum- 
berland’s ship’s company may go home, for 
they have all been out six or seven years. | 
shall give you an exact account of everything 
that is transacted on board relative to Buona- 
parte, and shall expect answers from you, as 
it is a very great pleasure to receive letters 
abroad. . . . 


August sth, 1815, off Torbay. 

. . « We are now sailing in company with 
the Zonnant, Admiral Lord Keith, and the 
Bellerophon, on board of which is that once 
great man, Buonaparte. We are standing in 
for Torbay, a small port where there is very 
good anchorage, where I expect we are going 
to paint the ship for the reception of Buoney 
and his suite. ‘The Vorthumberlandisaremark- 
ably fine ship and sails very fast. Our Admiral 
Sir George has gone on board the Bellerophon; 
I believe to settle everything previous to 
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Buonaparte’s removal. I shall let you 


hear plenty in my next. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL OF W. NELSON MILLS. 


“ August 7th, 1815. Came on board General 
Buonaparte, from H. M.S. Bellerophon. He 
was saluted on the quarter-deck by the marines 
of the ship under arms, in the same manner as 
an English general. He was accompanied by 
his suite, consisting of the following people: 
General Bertrand (Grand Mareschal du Palais), 
his wife and three children ; Comte de Mon- 
tholon (General of Division), his wife and one 
child; General de Gourgon; le Comte de 
Lascases and his son, who is in the quality of 
page to the general ; and the surgeon of the 
Bellerophon, who accompanies Buonaparte as 
his private physician; twelve male and two 
female servants. 

“ He returned the salute by taking off his hat 
and bowing to all the officers who were pres- 
ent. Heentered into conversation with Captain 
Beattie of the marines, respecting the length 
of time he had served, what actions he had 
been in, and if he had ever been wounded. 
He replied that he had served many years, had 
been wounded, and was at the siege of Acre. 
Napoleon took hold of his left ear, and gently 
pulling it said, ‘Ah, ah! vous étes un brave 
homme — brave homme!’ He was very much 
pleased when introduced and shownall through 
the admiral’s cabin, after which he expressed 
a wish to be likewise introduced to the officers 
of our ship, which was immediately complied 
with by the admiral. After inquiring individu- 
ally their respective duties on board and seem- 
ing very much pleased with the discipline and 
regularity of the ship, they were dismissed. 
He was dressed in a green uniform coat with 
red facings, plain gold epaulets, white knee- 
breeches, shoe-buckles, a high cocked hat with 
the tricolored cockade ; on his left breast was 
a large silver star, and below that were the 
three different insignias suspended by three 
colored ribbons. 

“ Lord Lowther and Mr. Littleton had ac- 
companied the admiral from Portsmouth to 
Plymouth. Napoleon, finding Mr. Littleton 
was a member of Parliament, had a very long 
conversation with him, and was particularly 
inquisitive respecting Mr. Whitbread, saying 
that if he, Mr. Whitbread, had been alive, his 
case (meaning his own) would have been very 
different. He wished very much to know what 
had occasioned him to commit suicide, and if 
Mr. Littleton knew why he did it, saying it 
was very singular it should happen just at that 
time. He then retired into the cabin fitted up 
for him, which was the admiral’s larboard 
side cabin. Shortly after he went to dinner 
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with the admiral, the usual number of officers 
being at table. He eat very hearty, rose up 
soon, and came out to walk the quarter-deck. 
He again entered into conversation with Mr. 
Littleton, by whom he sent a private message 
to the Prince Regent. He requested the band 
might play ‘ Rule Britannia’ and ‘ God save the 
King,’ which was instantly complied with. We 
then got under weigh and proceeded down 
Channel. Fresh winds and rainy weather run- 
ning down Channel, in company with the fol- 
lowing ships: /Zavannah, Bucephalus, Ceylon, 
Peruvian, Icarus, Zenobia, Redpole, Ferret, 
Lephyr. 

“ August the 8th.— Napoleon did not stir 
out of his cabin till the admiral went to din- 
ner; he then came to table, but retired again 
almost immediately owing to sea-sickness, it 
being a very rough day. Almost all his suite 
were sea-sick also, especially the ladies, Mes- 
dames Bertrand and Montholon. ‘The former 
is a very amiable and good woman, but the 
latter is quite the contrary. Fresh winds and 
rainy weather running down Channel, all the 
squadron in company. 

“ August the 9th.— About eleven o’clock 
Buonaparte came out of his cabin and took a 
walk on the quarter-deck for about half an hour, 
conversing alternately with Admiral Cockburn 
and Sir George Bingham upon the loss of the 
battle of Waterloo. He imputes it to this 
cause: in the hurry of equipping his army 
they were obliged to clothe a great many of 
the new guards in the uniform of the old; 
and the former, owing to their impetuosity and 
rashness during the action, were obliged to give 
way. The remainder of the army, fancying it 
was the old guards, gave up all hopes and 
retreated in the utmost confusion, so that it 
was impossible to rally them again. . . . After 
dinner . . . he retired to the admiral’s after- 
cabin to play at cards, of which he is very 
fond, although he always loses. Moderate 
winds and fine weather standing out of the 
Channel, the Lizard Point bearing N. W. by 
W. five leagues and a half. 

“ August 11th.— Buonaparte walked the 
deck in the forenoon, it being a very fine day, 
attended as usual by his two confidants, Ber- 
trand and Lascases: he takes very little notice 
of any of the others. ‘The ladies also made 
their appearance on deck to-day. ‘The mid- 
shipmen who were walking on the lee side of 
the deck attracted his notice, and he imme- 
diately crossed the deck to them, asking them 
if they could speak French, and if they had 
ever been in France. There was one amongst 
them who had. been in prison at Verdun, and 
had seen him (Napoleon) when passing through 
that place at the head of his army to go to 
Russia. He immediately said, ‘C’est un beau 
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pays,’ and walked away, taking one or two of 
us by the ears, . . . He sat down to his general 
evening’s amusement of cards ; he plays piquet 
and vingt-et-un. Out of sight of land to-day. 

“ August 12th.— Buonaparte did not appear 
on deck to-day, being unwell. He does 
not eat his breakfast at the same time the ad- 
miral does, but has it by himself in his cabin: 
it generally consists of fowls, meat, and por- 
ter; he never touches tea in the morning. ‘The 
French officers were all on deck in the after- 
noon. Fresh breezes and fine weather. 

“ August 13th— This being Sunday, di- 
vine service was performed by the chaplain, 
but neither Napoleon nor any of his officers 
were present. He walked the deck from three 
o’clock till dinner-time, and afterwards for 
about an hour, conversing very closely with 
his two confidants, who are always uncovered 
when in his presence. He seems to exact the 
same respect and obedience from them now 
as when an emperor. He takes an amazing 
large quantity of snuff of a very coarse sort ; 
he keeps it in a large box in the shape of a 
cheese, and spills two-thirds of what he takes 
in one pinch. He frequently asks the admi- 
ral questions about the ship, such as the par- 
ticular uses of different ropes ; and the duties 
of individuals he may see passing him. Light 
winds and fine weather. 

“ August 14th.— Napoleon did not 
come on deck till after dinner; he entered 
into conversation with Colonel Sir George 
Bingham and the admiral upon his intention 
of invading England, which he says he firmly 
intended doing, and that the fleet under Ville- 
neuve was to have gone to the island of 
Martinique to draw our fleet from the Chan- 
nel. Villeneuve was then to have proceeded 
up the Channel, where the army, consisting of 
20,000 men, were to have embarked; the 
praams were to have taken 6000 cavalry, 
He says it was his intention to have landed 
as near Chatham as possible, and push on 
directly for London, where he hoped to have 
carried a revolution in his favor. He knew 
he should have a great deal to encounter 
before he could accomplish his design, and 
that there was no hope of retreating should 
he not succeed, At six o’clock the ship’s com- 
pany’s hammocks are piped down, and Napo- 
leon is always standing with his back against 
the foremost gun on the quarter-deck, and four 
or five midshipmen always round him to keep 
the men from running against him. Light winds 
and fine weather, but a heavy swell. 

“ August 15th.— This day was the anniver- 
sary of the once great Napoleon’s birthday. 
He seemed if anything a little more enlivened 
and gay than usual. His officers were all 
dressed and paid him particular attention. At 
Vou. XXXVIIL— 87. 
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dinner also the admiral paid him a great many 
compliments. He walked more to-day than ever, 
his officers attending him the whole of the time. 
In the evening he sat down to cards, and for the 
first time since he came on board won almost 
every deal, insomuch that the admiral and those 
with whom he was playing were obliged to send 
out frequently for more money. Light winds 
and fine weather, with a heavy cross swell. 

“ August 16th.— Napoleon did not rise until 
about twelve o’clock to-day: he very frequently 
takes his breakfast by himself in bed. He did 
not appear on deck to-day till after dinner, 
and then walked for an hour. Sir George 
Bingham was on the lee gangway looking at 
the squadron, on our lee beam. Napoleon 
went up to him, and after conversing with him 
for a few minutes, and taking a pinch or two 
of snuff, pulled him by his whiskers and walked 
away to converse with his two confidants against 
the gun, which seems to be his favorite place 
when on deck. ‘I'wo of his servants got intoxi- 
cated and became very riotous. He requested 
they might be punished. They were imme- 
diately put in irons, 

“ August 17th.— This morning, having oc- 
casion to punish some of the ship’s company, 
the two servants belonging to Napoleon were 
brought up and made to understand that they 
were liable to the same punishment if ever they 
again committed such a fault. Buonaparte 
walked the deck after dinner as usual, taking 
quantities of snuff, and very often looking at 
the other vessels of the squadron through his 
opera-glass, which is a very handsome one 
(made in England), and which he always carries 
in his pocket. He is often very near falling 
when the ship rolls heavy, being seemingly very 
weak in his legs, and was only narrowly pre- 
vented to-day by Maréchal Bertrand catching 
him in his arms. 

“ August 181h.—Napoleonas usual appeared 
on deck after dinner, and entered into conver- 
sation with the admiral, to whom he said the 
following: ‘’The burning of Moscow was the 
commencement of my bad fortune.’ He says 
that the war in Russia was the most destruct- 
ive and dreadful that ever he had witnessed. 
On his march towards Moscow the whole coun- 
try around, as far as his eye could observe, 
appeared like a sea of fire, owing to the towns 
and villages that were set on fire; which was 
attributed to his troops ; but he gives his word 
of honor that it was not the case, but they were 
set on fire by the inhabitants previous to their 
desertion. He says a great number of his sol- 
diers were burnt to death in attempting to 
plunder amidst the flames. 

“ August 19th.— . Napoleon again re- 
sumed his yesterday evening’s story. He says 
he only intended to refresh his troops at Moscow 
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for a few days, and then to have proceeded 
forward for Petersburg, where he had his 
secret emissaries at work learning the minds 
of the people, and had accounts through the 
means of them that the people (the Russians) 
were generally speaking much averse to their 
present form of government, and many were 
ready to join him on his approach to the capi- 
tal; but that the disaster that happened at 
Moscow had frustrated all his plans and com- 
pletely turned the scale. 

“ August 20th.—-Napoleon was not very well 
to-day, as we had rather a fresh breeze and 
heavy rains, and only walked a short time with 
the admiral. ‘From my first entering into a 
military capacity,’ says Napoleon, ‘to the de- 
struction of Moscow, mine had been a series of 
good fortune and advancement in life without 
a parallel; and the very reverses which took 
place at Moscow, in case it had so happened 
I had been killed, would have been attributed 
more to my loss than to their real cause.’ 

“ Not being able to get hold of the differ- 
ent conversations which passed between the 
admiral and Napoleon daily, I shall give you 
circumstance after circumstance as I could 
catch it. 

“ In a question the admiral put to him rela- 
tive to Captain Wright and the general idea that 
prevailed in England as to what had occasioned 
his death, Napoleon seemed much surprised at 
the anxiety the admiral showed in wishing to 
know, observing at the same time that he (Napo- 
leon) imagined it was sufficiently made public 
not to cause on the part of any one the curios- 
ity which the admiral at that time showed, but 
without any hesitation gave Sir George the 
following story: An apothecary, landing on 
the coast of France about that period from 
an English man-of-war,— which circumstance 
excited great suspicions on the part of the 
French Government,—was seized and con- 
veyed to prison, and condemned to die unless 
he gave such information to them as would be 
of benefit to the nation. ‘These means taking 
the effect desired upon the poor wretch under 
confinement, the fear of death compelled him 
to reveal the names of several persons, to the 
number of twenty-three, who were concerned in 
a conspiracy, together with Pichegru, Georges, 
and Captain Wright, against the lives of him 
(Buonaparte) and the other rulers of France. 
Upon this intelligence every means were used 
by the police of Paris to find out where these 
conspirators were secreted, and in the course 
of a few weeks succeeded so far that the greatest 
part of them were apprehended. Amongst these 
so detected was Captain Wright, who, by the 
order of the Directory, was conveyed to the 
Temple, to undergo a trial for conspiracy 
against the state. Accordingly a council was 





assembled ; but a few days previous to the one 
appointed for his trial he put an end to him- 
self, and he (Buonaparte) says he should have 
thought the inferior rank of that officer alone 
would in the eyes of the world have exempted 
him from their suspicion.” 


Iv. 1815-16. 


LIEUTENANT MILLS’S DIARY FOR MRS. M., 
CONTINUED, 


“ DuRING the confinement of Ferdi- 
nand of Spain in France, after being brought 
captive from his own country by the French, 
Buonaparte informed the admiral that one 
Baron Koltz was employed by our Govern- 
ment on an errand to France with a view to 
release Ferdinand ; but his plans not 
being laid with that skill which the then press- 
ing circumstances required, he was suspected, 
as well by his having too great command of 
money, and a search being made, the Prince 
Regent’s letter to the king of Spain was found 
in his possession, containing his Royal High- 
ness’s willingness to lend him any assistance 
in his power to procure the release of his 
Majesty, and that the bearer of the letter had 
the royal authority to assist him in the under- 
taking. Having rescued all Koltz’s papers, a 
police officer was sent in disguise, to personate 
Koltz, to the place where Ferdinand was con- 
fined, presenting the letter and stating the 
authority he had so to act. But all he could 
say or do, he could not persuade Ferdinand to 
take any steps in attempting to escape; and 
Napoleon says that the pusillanimity of Ferdi- 
nand was such that he was sure if it had been 
the smallest risk his cowardly spirit would have 
deterred him from attempting it. Buonaparte 
then said as a joke that the above trick was 
played to try his mettle. 

. . “In conversing further with this ex- 
traordinary personage, the admiral and him 
came to that part of his life when he had 
command of the French army in Egypt; and 
the admiral did not fail to make inquiries re- 
specting the poisoning story, to ascertain if 
possible the veracity of a report so generally 
spread and believed in England to the preju- 
dice of Buonaparte. But let it be how it will 
with those who believe it, the following account 
came from his own mouth; ‘ Having posses- 
sion of Jaffa, with a great part of my army 
sick of the plague, and hard pushed by Djezzar 
Pasha’s troops, who would enter immediately 
upon my evacuating the place and murder 
and torture the sick and wounded that re- 
mained there, I judged it more an act of 
humanity than otherwise to accelerate the 
death of these poor wretches by giving them 
opium,—as they were then lingering in the 























greatest misery,— which would have freed 
them from the torments that awaited them. 
I therefore proposed the above expedient to 
the medical men of the army, but met with 
a joint refusal, saying they could not think of 
doing such a thing, so contrary to the general 
rules of the profession ; but ventured to affirm, if 
I would hold the place forty-eight hours longer, 
that the greatest part of the sick, if not all, would 
have expired. I agreed to the proposal, and 
maintained the place myself for the first twenty- 
four hours, and left a strong rear-guard for the 
occupation of the other twenty-four hours; and 
at the end of that time I was informed that 
there were not above two or three alive at the 
time that Djezzar Pasha’s troops entered.’ 

“ Captain Beattie of the marines, now serv- 
ing on board the Morthumberland, was in the 
British service acting against the French in 
Egypt at that time, and entered Jaffa imme- 
diately the French evacuated it. He says that 
there were but two or three French soldiers 
in the hospital, and that those were in the 
very last stage of the disease. 

“¢The harbor of Cherbourg,’ says 
Buonaparte, in answer to a question put to 
him by the admiral in relation to the marine 
of France, ‘is, since the improvements I have 
ordered to be made, one of the finest in France ; 
its repairs cost £ 2,000,000 sterling. The outer 
harbor will contain a thousand sail of the line, 
and the inner one the same number of ships, safe 
with the wind blowing from any quarter. I was 
particularly cautious in having it well guarded 
since its repairs, lest through the inspection of the 
English they might be tempted to destroy these 
works which cost me so much money, and 
which might be easily done by a coup de main,’ 

“ Speaking further of France and the navy 
of that country, viz., the Toulon fleet, he says 
it was but very indifferently supplied with 
sailors, and of those the greater part had never 
been beyond the harbor; but that he thought 
they must improve by the constant practice 
of manceuvring. Notwithstanding the damage 
the fleet sustained for want of men experienced 
in seamanship, he considered the improvement 
the men might derive from such a practice as 
adequate to the loss experienced by the fleet : 
indeed, he says this plan of his had excited 
much murmuring on the part of the people ; 
but he did not care, and was determined to 
preserve, as he well knew that France must 
have a navy as well as an army for her bet- 
ter preservation. He also said he had deter- 
mined to have ten frigates at sea; and if the 
number was made deficient, in case either of 
loss or capture, he could have others always 
ready to supply their places: that he would 
give orders for them to cruise principally in the 
Channel, as it would then require their great- 
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est vigilance for their own safety, by sailing 
about the land than going further to sea ; that 
each ship should have a certain time allotted 
her for her cruise, and if she was so fortunate 
as to arrive in a French port, the commander 
should be immediately promoted. In case the 
greatest part of this squadron might be cap- 
tured by the enemy, he considered the harm 
they would be enabled to do to our trade per- 
fectly adequate to the loss of his ships. On 
the admiral asking him how he would be en- 
abled to keep this squadron supplied with sail- 
ors, as he must naturally expect the greater part 
would be captured whilst the British had such 
power on the seas, he replied in answer, the 
marine department provided for the navy 
annually 20,000 men. The admiral told him 
such force might be obtained, but then what 
would it be? A set of raw, inexperienced 
landsmen, at least the greater part of them men 
unqualified to go on board a ship. However 
he seemed to persist that the plan in time 
would succeed; so that the admiral left him 
in his own opinion for the present. 

“In further conversation with Napoleon re- 
specting the French navy, he in addition in- 
formed Sir George that spars for masts cost 
the government immense sums to procure 
them from the Baltic, owing to the expense of 
conveying them to France. The greatest part 
were sent overland, as the safer method, and 
if they had been sent in ships, it was two to 
one that they would have been captured by 
the English cruisers. He says he had a great 
number of spars at Copenhagen at the time 
the English took possession of it, which the 
Danish Government had procured for him, 
and that he greatly feared they would have 
been taken by the English, but they arrived 
safely in France in a short time after. 

“On crossing the equinoctial line we had a 
very fine day, and I shall give you an account 
how Napoleon behaved on the occasion, In 
the morning we prepared for the usual custom 
of shaving those who had never crossed the 
Line before. After those officers who belonged 
to the ship had undergone the operation — 
which is performed with an old, rusty, notched 
iron hoop—it came to the turn of Napoleon 
and suite. Buonaparte himself did not appear 
on deck, but begged permission of the admiral 
to give Neptune and his gang—the people 
who performed the operation — 100 Napoleons 
in gold, which amounts to £90 sterling; but 
this the admiral objected to, it being in his 
opinion too much, but permitted him to 
give 20 Napoleons as a compensation for not 
being shaved. Next came General Bertrand 
with his children to the place where the cere- 
mony was performing. He also presented the 
men with several Napoleons for himself, his 
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wife and children.’ ‘The other French officers 
came in their turns, and also gave the seamen 
some money. 

“On the evening of the 15th of October, 
1815, we landed General Buonaparte on the 
island of St. Helena. We put him on shore 
at seven in the evening, and disguised, to pre- 
vent the populace from recognizing him, as 
he detests nothing so much as to be stared 
at. Coming into the anchorage he was walk- 
ing the deck, and several times remarked how 
difficult a place it would be to take if well 
fortified ; shrugging up his shoulders at the 
same time, apparently at the little hopes he 
could have of escaping from such arock. The 
morning after he landed he rode up into the 
country with Sir George Bingham and the ad- 
miral, to a place called the Bryars, situated at 
the head of the valley in which the town stands, 
and about a mile and a half from James ‘Town. 
He took such a liking to this place that he 
obtained permission to pitch a tent next to the 
door of the house, which belongs to a Mr. 
Balcolm, a merchant of St. Helena, who re- 
sides there with his wife and two daughters.” 


LETTERS FROM W. NELSON MILLS TO MRS, M. 


Sr. HELENA, Oct. 23rd, 1815. 

I could not let slip the first and perhaps 
the only opportunity I shall have of writing to 
you from this most horrible place, which if 
you could see you would suppose all the rocks 
in the world had gathered together and made 
themselves into an island. We have put your 
friend Napoleon on shore ; and as nothing very 
particular occurred during our tedious passage 
but what I have regularly noted down, and 
made a complete journal of his proceedings 
while on board our ship, I shall not give you 
any particular account of him now. With dif- 
ficulty I bribed his premier valet de chambre to 
procure about fifty of his hairs. I assure you the 
captain of the ship did not get so much; cer- 
tainly Buoney has very little hair on his head, 
and dislikes it to be given away very much. 
This instant the letter-bag is closing for Eng- 
land with dispatches concerning this very 
great man. I shall take very great care of my 
journal and hair for you. 


Sr. HeLena, Feb. 15th, 1816. 

As far as it has lain in my power I 
have done everything you wished me, and 
have procured for you a very small lock of 
the great Napoleon’s hair, with the three 
different colored ribbons which suspended his 
orders and which he left off a few days ago. 
To complete the thing properly I have the 
promise of a pocket handkerchief from his 
chief valet de chambre, and have not forgotten 


the journal, in which I have entered all I could 
lay hold of that he conversed about. I will 
not send any of the above-mentioned things, 
for fear of anything happening. .. . You 
wished me in your last to give an account of 
Napoleon’s suite and his conduct in exile. I 
shall commence as well as I can. 

. . He was first of all lodged in a house in 

the town, next to where the main guard is kept, 
but riding out the next morning, escorted by the 
admiral and Sir George Bingham, he took up 
his residence at a house called the Briars. 
He remained there very quietly until his house 
at Longwood —the prettiest spot on the island 
— was ready for his reception. ‘The governor 
made him a present of a small carriage when 
he removed to Longwood, in which he rides 
out almost every afternoon. He is permitted 
to go three miles every way round his house 
without attendant; but the sentinels at those 
places do not permit him to go beyond them 
without he is accompanied by Captain Popple- 
ton of the 53rd Regiment. Should he attempt 
to go past them without being so attended 
he is liable to be shot by them, which he has 
been perfectly made to understand. His chief 
amusement is riding on horseback. ‘There 
are seven very handsome horses brought from 
the Cape for him, each of which he has named : 
rst, Vizier; 2nd, Mamalouke; 3rd, |’Arabe; 4th, 
La Solide; 5th, La ‘Tranquille; the other two ] 
have forgotten. He seems perfectly resigned 
to his fate, and in my opinion — for so great a 
fall — bears it remarkably well. It is an utter 
impossibility for him to escape from this, unless 
anybody favored his intentions. . . . |Here 
follows a description of Napoleon’s suite, much 
the same as that given in the journal. | 


Sv. HELENA, April 19th, 1816. 

I have, as far as possible, complied 
with your request, and have, I am glad to say, 
procured you his handkerchief. It has, as you 
said, the imperial crown and his initial in the 
corners. I shall not send it, not only because 
I expect the Northumberland to be in England 
soon, but for fear of losing it, which I would not 
do for any consideration, knowing how much 
you value it. Your friend Napoleon is 
quite well, and to all appearance bears his fate 
and exile very well. He has everything he can 
wish for that money will procure, except his 
liberty. We see him sometimes, as we have two 
hundred men constantly going up to Long- 
wood every day, and I belong to that party. | 
gave you a long detail of this before in my last 
letter, which I hope has arrived safe. 


This letter, apparently, has not been pre- 
served, and Lieutenant Mills’s communications 
end here. 

Eleanor C. Price. 











POEMS. 
LOVE AFTER LIFE. 


‘tone say’st, dear love, we shall not meet again ; 
Nor shall we be beheld of sky and earth: 
The morning will not greet us in his mirth: 
The glittering shapes of river or of plain, 
And hills whence the slow clouds have wandered forth 
Shall to our absence add a deeper pain, 
And in their glory seem of little worth, 
Forms of no moment, futile, weak, and vain. 
It is not so: love broken must renew 
Its bond with earth and air; the eternal sea 
Shall to its weakness add the strength of storms ; 
Love shall not die, but in the falling dew 
Discern itself, impart to misery 
The holy power of those tremendous forms. 


A FOREST RIVER, 


EEP in the sunken silence of the hills, 
And gathering light from all that it may see, 
A happy river flows. With mirth it fills 
The forest dark and with tranquillity ; 
Foam-bells upon its breast move quietly ; 
And, foaming white, a troop of icy rills 
Add to its gladness; in it the broad sky 
Is imaged peacefully with clouds and hills, 
And ever and anon it breaks into 
A smile of light that glads the forest round; 
And when at eve,the blessing of the dew 
Descends on waves that flow without a sound, 
’T is as a serious face that laughs anew, 
But laughs beneath a spell of silence bound. 


Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 


UNCALENDARED. 


( NLY a year have thou and I been friends, 
/ Vf time be counted on our calendar ; 
Away with that! What it begins, it ends ; 
From all eternity, close souls we were, 

And shall be, so God grant! forevermore, 

For two were never faster bound before. 


“With God, one day is as a thousand years:” 
Oh, Love is mighty, God’s most blessed name! 
The more that man his Maker’s image bears 
The more must months and zons be the same. 
Love knows not time.— It is eternity, 

And not a year, that I count out with thee ! 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN JAPAN. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HE Japanese very naturally have 
been severely criticized for sweep- 
ing away their old and unique 
civilization, their distinctive cus- 
toms and institutions, and substi- 
tuting for them those of Europe. 

As aconsequence they have often been unfavor- 
ably compared with their more conservative 
neighbors the Chinese. However, that very 
policy which China with three hundred millions 
of inhabitants and an unlimited territory has 
successfully pursued would have been fatal to 
Japan. ‘The numerous islands of the mikado’s 
empire, scattered about in the Eastern sea, 
would have been forever open to attack and 
plunder by stronger naval powers, and they 
would have lost their independence had they 
not realized that this disaster could be averted 
only by adopting European ways and methods. 
Constant and unprovoked attacks by united 
naval forces, and unjust extortion of indem- 
nities on the slightest pretexts, brought the 
Japanese to the conclusion that they could re- 
ceive the treatment due a civilized nation only 
by making a radical change in their customs 
and adopting the laws, dress, and institutions 
of the West. They did not do this willingly, 
they were forced to do it. It was not, as has 
often been asserted, a mere childlike freak, a 
desire for novelty and lack of reverence for 
their ancient institutions. Their very existence 
depended upon taking this step, and as they 
have consistently adhered to this policy, the 
changes have necessarily been wide and sweep- 
ing. 

The feudal system, resembling that of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, prevailed in Japan before 
this great upheaval. ‘The great daimios prac- 
tically ruled their respective provinces and 
were surrounded by thousands of brave and 
devoted clansmen ; but when they realized that 
the old order of things could no longer con- 
tinue, they bowed to fate and for their country’s 
good obeyed the order of the new central 
authority. They disarmed and dismissed their 
followers, left their homes and retired to pri- 
vate life, living on pensions granted them by 
the Government. Many of them are still living 
in the peaceful retirement of their homes, in 
the enjoyment of their gardens and art treasures, 
surrounded by a few of their old retainers. But 
they are forgotten by modern Japan, of which 
in turn they are well-nigh oblivious, and live 
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only in the recollections of the past. Thus has 
one of the oldest, most unique, and perfect 
civilizations abruptly ended and another been 
substituted, hardly as well suited, it must be 
confessed, to the wants and natures of the 
people. 

But if this revolution has in many respects 
been a misfortune to Japan, the world at large 
has gained, for the benefit we have derived 
through contact with their art is inestimable. 

It was with this wonderful art,and the con- 
ditions under which it flourished, that I en- 
deavored to familiarize myself during my three- 
years’ residence in Japan. I was not long in 
discovering that my knowledge of Japanese 
art and industries had been confined almost 
exclusively to the modern articles of trade, 
which were but poor specimens of that art 
which I now for the first time learned to know. 
Not that I wish to pronounce against every- 
thing modern in Japan, for there is much pro- 
duced at present that would be a credit to 
its art of any period; but good art is always 
rare, and the few examples of the better kind 
that have reached us are all but lost in an 
overwhelming mass of cheap and inferior ar- 
ticles. Many of these objects under the gen- 
eral classification of “ bric-4-brac” are unknown 
and unused by the Japanese, and are manu- 
factured to order for the foreign traders of the 
treaty ports, who have, through their constant 
demands for cheaper and ever cheaper work, 
greatly lowered the standard. They are toa 
great extent responsible for what is poor and 
trashy in Japanese art. 

In this category may be placed many of the 
objects most familiar to us; for instance, the 
common bronze and porcelain ware, gold 
embroidered screens, dressing gowns, cheap 
cloisonné and flashy satsuma. Even the famil- 
iar brightly colored paper parasol is unknown 
to the Japanese. 

At present there are still living many of the 
old skilled artisans of the preceding generation, 
who continue their calling; but they have un- 
dergone many privations, for no new wealthy 
class of patrons have succeeded to the daimios, 
and they now have only little opportunity to 
exercise their talents. It is hard to foretell what 
will be the future of Japanese art when the 
last of those guiding spirits shall have passed 
away; for in the confusion of this transition 
stage of government the young men are not 
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subjected to the same strict apprenticeship as 
their predecessors, and it is doubtful whether 
they will inherit and hand down to their suc- 
cessors the noble art traditions of the past. 

I was fortunate enough to arrive in Japan 
in the early springtime, when both nature and 
man were to be seen at their best. The bright 
faces, happy dispositions, and general appear- 
ance of contentment I met with everywhere 
amidst sunny gardens and cheerful homes, and 
the scrupulous cleanliness of the people and 
their surroundings, combined at once to make 
a most delightful impression on my mind. The 
contrast in coming from a purely commercial 
community with its prosaic and practical spirit 
made this seem almost like another world. 

[ found the people polite, refined, and con- 
siderate to one another, while there seemed to 
be an utter absence, in any form, of that bru- 
tality which prevails, more or less, elsewhere ; 
and this fact I found to be true of all classes. 
It will very naturally be asked, What is the 
reason, the cause of this general contentment 
and happiness ? This is precisely the question 
which presented itself to me; and in order to 
solve this and many other problems, and to 
gain an understanding and a proper insight 
into their life and customs, I concluded that it 
would be ‘absolutely necessary for me to ac- 
quire at least a partial knowledge of their lan- 
guage and live the life of the people. Indeed, 
this entailed no sacrifice of comfort, for a Jap- 
anese house is clean, neat, and artistically 
constructed; in fact, “a thing of beauty,” 
and “a joy” as long as one lives in it. One’s 
neighbors are all that can be desired, and, 
what is more unusual, servants are honest 
and efficient. 

But there was an obstacle in the way that 
had first to be overcome. Foreigners residing 
in Japan are required to live within treaty 
limits, and my desire to live beyond them did 
not seem likely to be realized until the follow- 
ing expedient was suggested to me. 

There is an exception made to this law in 
favor of Government employees. A young Jap- 
anese friend of mine, Yasumaru by name, ex- 
plained the case to his father, who was a high 
official, and he kindly arranged the matter by 
engaging me nominally as teacher of paint- 
ing for hischildren. In this way we managed, 
between us, to evade the law, a proceeding, 
however, which I had to admit was not con- 
fined to Japan. A neat little Japanese house, 
surrounded by a pretty garden, was rented by 
my friend in the vicinity of his home, and I 
was soon established in these new and quaint 
surroundings. 

Having determined to conform so far as 
possible to the customs of the country, at my 
friend’s suggestion I sent my servant with a 
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tray of buckwheat cakes to each of my neigh- 
bors. This, he informed me, was de rigueur 
in moving into a new home. In return, my 
neighbors made a most ceremonious call and 
expressed unbounded astonishment that a for- 
eigner should be so well versed in Japanese 
etiquette. I also duly impressed upon my 
servants the fact that my household was to be 
managed in the same orderly manner as is 
expected of them by a Japanese master, and 
even made a point of conforming to the gen- 
eral custom of removing my shoes at the 
threshold of my house. 

Of course in all these matters I was kept 
well posted by my young friend, who now came 
and made his home with me, as his father de- 
sired him to take advantage of this opportunity 
to practice in and increase his knowledge of 
the English language. Yasumaru, in common 
with most of the rising generation of his class, 
had studied English at school. He was of 
great assistance to me, and during my long 
residence among the Japanese he invariably 
proved himself to be a most trusty and faith- 
ful friend. 

His parents’ home was always open to me, 
and I found his family life most charming. 
His parents, though themselves feeling too old 
to change their mode of life and thought, were 
fully alive to the importance of bringing up 
their children in the new, the modern, spirit 
of Japan. 

I could not but compare the fond mother 
of Yasumaru to the maternal hen, of popular 
illustration, blessed with a brood of ducklings 
whose ways of life she did not know. Yasu- 
maru had two brothers and four sisters, the 
latter being named Okiku, Omatzu, Oume, 
and Oyuki, and their ages ranged from twelve 
to nineteen years. 

It wasa source of constant delight to observe 
the deferential manner they maintained and 
the respectful form of language they employed 
towards their parents. ‘These girls were highly 
accomplished and well educated, speaking 
English fluently. 

In Japan women have always held a higher 
position than in other Asiatic countries. ‘They 
go about freely wherever they please, and the 
seclusion of the Chinese is wholly unknown 
to them. The schools receive as many girls 
as boys; and as a result of my observations I 
can safely say, without idle compliment, that 
the former are brighter than the latter. 

By degrees, and under these favorable con- 
ditions for general observation, some of the 
causes of the people’s happy spirit of independ- 
ence began to be revealed to me. The sim- 
plicity of their lives, in which enters no selfish 
rivalry to outde one another, accounts in a 
large measure for this enviable result. Regard- 
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ing one another very much as belonging to one 
family, their mode of life is more or less on the 
same plane, and consequently a spirit of great 
harmony prevails. A very small income is 
sufficient to supply the ordinary necessities of 
life, and everything else is secured with but 
little effort. Household effects are few and 
inexpensive ; and should everything be de- 
stroyed by fire or lost in any way, it is not an 
irreparable calamity. All can be replaced at 
a small outlay and life go on as before. 

The tenant upon renting a house is put to 
little expense to furnish it ; indeed, he requires 
absolutely no furniture at all. The clean, finely 
woven mats which cover the floor serve as 
table, chair, and bed ; and as it is the univer- 
sal custom to remove the shoes before enter- 
ing a house, there is no danger of one’s bringing 
with him the dirt from the streets. 

His bedding consists of cotton quilts, which 
are spread out on the floor at night, rolled 
together in the morning, and stored away in a 
closet during the day. A few pictures (Aake- 
mona) and specimens of beautiful script deco- 
rate the walls, a few vases contain sprays 
of flowers, and a number of cushions on the 
floor complete the furnishing of a room. Yet 
it does not seem empty or cheerless; for the 
general arrangement of harmonious colors, the 
different woods employed in its visible con- 
struction, and the beauty of the finished work- 
manship, make a most harmonious and pleasing 
combination. Paint is never used to cover the 
wood, much less to substitute a false grain. 

The love of flowers in Japan amounts almost 
to adoration. They are inseparable from the 
life, art, and literature of the people, and to de- 
prive the Japanese of them would be to take 
the sunshine out of their lives. On one occa- 
sion I received through my young friend an 
invitation from his parents to accompany them 
on a visit to a very celebrated grove of plum 
trees that were then in full bloom. After an 
hour’s ride in a “ jinrikisha,” or “ kuruma,” as 
these little man-carriages are more commonly 
called, we arrived at our destination, where 
great numbers of people were flocking from 
all points. 

Yasumaru’s sisters, in common with most of 
the visitors, were arrayed in their brightest and 
most beautiful A/monas, their mother’s dress, 
however, being of more sober color, for it is 
considered very unbecoming for an elderly 
woman to wear anything bright. I don’t 
think I ever observed a deviation from this 
rule, As we left our jinrikishas and entered 
the grove, which consisted of old, gnarled, 
and moss-covered trees, a glorious sight burst 
upon our view. 

The trees were one mass of fragrant white 
and delicate pink blossoms. Hundreds of 
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visitors in holiday attire were strolling about 
under the branches with extreme delight 
depicted on their countenances, Others again 
had spread rugs under the trees, where 
they were served with delicious tea free from 
the neighboring tea house. The brightly 
clad children were dancing and frolicking in 
the shade of the blossoms, and a more per- 
fect picture of sunshine and happiness can 
hardly be imagined. Innumerable little strips 
of paper fluttering amidst the blossoms at- 
tracted my attention. Miss Okiku informed 
me that it was the happy custom of the people 
to give vent to their delight on these occasions 
by inscribing poetic sentiments, too brief per- 
haps to be called poems, and hanging them up 
in the boughs. And sure enough, as I looked 
about me, I observed several persons with 
paper and pocket inkstands in hand engaged 
in composing these little sonnets in praise of 
the blossoms. 

Yasumaru was at some pains to explain to 
me that these poetic effusions were supposed 
to be composed on the spot — that the expres- 
sion, the form of the idea, was derived from the 
inspiration of the scene; but his father added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that many came with 
their poems already prepared. I was honest 
enough to confess to the old gentleman that this 
proceeding was not altogether different from 
the habit of our after-dinner orators who sur- 
prise their friends with impromptus composed, 
as the French put it, @ /isir; that is to say, at 
their ease. Some months later I painted a pict- 
ure entitled “ Spring’s Inspiration,” in which two 
young girls are represented walking over the 
huge stepping-stones through a grove of blos- 
soming plum trees and reading these poems ; 
for, although it is not recorded that the Japa- 
nese lover takes this means of praising his 
Rosalind, none the less do Japanese maidens 
delight in passing from tree to tree perusing 
the fluttering inscriptions. The daughter of 
one of my neighbors, a highly accomplished 
young lady, kindly consented to write an 
appropriate poem that could be introduced 
into my painting. This was, in due time, sent 
to me with her own translation into English, 
and a little added note of explanation. Her 
translation of this note is as follows: ! 

“ When Mr. Wores will set out to America 
he asked me to write down a nice poem to 
his picture which he has paint it in Japan and 
represents that a pretty girls are standing under 
a plum blossoms, so I have made the poem 
and written it here: 


1 Although I feel constrained to ask the reader’s 
charity for the form of this note, it would lose its charm 
by revision. After all, the question is, How many mis- 
takes would an American girl make under the same 
circumstances in writing a note in Japanese ? 
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“ SPRING'’S INSPIKATION,” 


“¢Q, how lovely the plum blossoms smell, Another of these poems reads in this wise: 
[ must keep the sweet smell into my sleeves. “ How happy I will be if a gentle breeze 
They will be able to make me happy for the blows and wafts the fragrance of the blossoms 
sorrow which the beautiful and cheerful blos- slowly by, and I hope no wild wind will come 


,”) 


soms should have gone. 
VoL. XXXVITI.—88. 


to scatter them away.” 
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The plum may be considered the favorite 
flower of the Japanese, for the snow has hardly 
disappeared from the ground when its earliest 
blossoms burst forth and are hailed by the 
delighted people as the first token of spring, 
a time to store away their winter garments and 
substitute for them the lighter ones of spring ; 
for these children of the “ Sunrise Land” have 
no love for cold, cheerless winter, and the early 
plum blossoms herald but the awakening of 
nature from her long winter’s sleep. 

The cherry blossom follows and almost rivals 
the plum, Great avenues and groves of these 
trees are planted for the sake of their blossoms 
only, for these trees bear no fruit. But in this 
esthetic land, where the sense of sight receives 
as much consideration as that of taste, these 
trees in exhibiting themselves once a year in 
floral attire are considered as having fully 
performed their duty. 

As in plum-blossom time, the people make 
holiday and amidst the fragrant flowers drink 
tea made of last year’s blossoms that have been 
dried and kept for that purpose. 

This intense love for flowers and plants 
furnishes but another indication of the general 
refinement of the people, for it is shared alike 
by high and low, rich and poor; the poorest 
being never so poor but that they can, for a 
copper or two, buy a few sprigs of flowers 
from the zannaye, the street flower seller, who 
carries his fragrant burden in two large bas- 
kets suspended from a pole on his shoulder, 
setting it down from time to time along the 
thoroughfare. 

As I have said, flowers enter into the life 
and art of the Japanese to such an extent that 
the loss of them would be like taking the sun 
out of their world. But herein they show their 
consistency by their admiration more for the 
individual flower and plant, the graceful lines 
and the color and forms of which give them far 
more satisfaction than great confused masses 
of differently colored flowers. Indeed one rarely 
sees more than a very few sprigs and blos- 
soms arranged together, but the result is almost 
invariably artistic. This is, however, not left 
to chance; for the art of flower arrangement 
is one of the most important branches in the 
education of young ladies of the upper classes, 
who devote years of study under proficient 
masters in acquiring the accomplishment. 

Near the entrance to the plum garden we 
passed a temple, from the veranda of which a 
priest was feeding a great fluttering and daz- 
zling flock of pigeons which were so tame that 
without the slightest fear they ate the rice that 
was held out to them in the open hands of the 
visitors. Seated before the temple was a man 
with a large cage filled with little birds, one 
of which was purchased by Oyuki, the young- 
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est girl of our party, who, according to a charm- 
ing custom, threw the little feathered prisoner 
into the air and gave him his freedom. 

We had now spent several hours among the 
plum blossoms and were preparing to depart 
when Yasumaru’s father suggested that we 
finish the day in a visit to the theater. “We 
are rather late,” he said. “It is now eleven 
o’clock and the play commenced at seven in 
the morning; but you will see enough,” he 
added, “especially as this will be your first 
visit; and by the time it closes, between ten 
and eleven o’clock this evening, I am sure you 
will have had quite enough for a first experi- 
ence.” Ourconversation was carried on through 
the medium of his children ; for my knowledge 
of Japanese was rather limited at that time, and 
although the old gentleman read English with- 
out difficulty, he never attempted to speak it. 
He had ona former occasion said to me, * When 
I was a young man the only intercourse we 
had with the outer world was through the 
Hollanders, and then it was quite the proper 
thing for a young man to study the Dutch 
language, as my sons now study English.” He 
had a very good library of old Dutch books, 
treating of every possible subject, and, likemany 
others, he had been well posted on much that 
was going onin the Western world long before 
the gates of Japan were opened. 

After a half-hour’s ride through the streets 
of Tokio we arrived at the theater. ‘The 
entire front of the building was covered with 
showy colored pictures of the actors and 
scenes of the play. But we did not draw up 
before the crowded entrance, buy our tickets, 
and elbow our way in, for that would be alto- 
gether too undignified a proceeding for a 
Japanese gentleman and lady. That is all 
obviated through the medium of the adjoining 
tea houses, in front of one of which we now 
descended from our jinrikishas. The host re- 
ceived us with profound and respectful bows 
as we entered, and after having served tea he 
was consulted about the seats, location, etc., 
and a man sent to secure places for us as well 
as for the servants; for the Japanese treat their 
servants in many respects much as members 
of the family. After resting for a few moments, 
and leaving all our unnecessary luggage be- 
hind, we followed the servant across the street 
to the theater, and were conducted to our 
boxes. The theater, though roughly con- 
structed, was in general arrangement similar 
to those in the United States. Instead of chairs 
or stalls, however, the pit was divided by low 
partitions into boxes about five feet square, 
each of which accommodated from four to six 
persons, who sat on cushions on the floor. ‘The 
gallery was likewise divided into boxes, and 
at the highest and extreme end was a space 
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separated by strong wooden bars and occupied, 
as with us, by the “ gallery gods.” 

A raised walk on a level with the stage and 
running from it through the orchestra or pit 
extended along each side of the theater, by 
means of which the actors were enabled to 
traverse the entire length of the house—a great 
advantage in representing approaches from a 


THE 


CHERRY GROVE. 


distance. On each side of the stage were 
boxes containing the orchestra and the chorus, 
the latter chanting in doleful tones the plot of 
the play as it progressed.! 


1 The Japanese chorus, unlike the Greek, consists 
of but two or three performers. However, the com- 
parison with the chorus of the Greek tragedians is 
interesting. 
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The stage revolves on wooden balls, placed 
ina well-greased groove, thus enabling a scene 
to be changed without loss of time or lowering 
the curtain. A scene, for instance, is repre- 
sented in which a party of travelers arrive 
before a tavern. They decide to enter, and as 
the first passes through the door the stage 
slowly revolves and brings to view the interior 
of the house with the traveler entering through 
the same door. I was agreeably surprised at 
the effectiveness of the scenery and the make-up 
of the actors, especially those who imperson- 
ated female characters, which, as in Shak- 
spere’s time, are always taken by young men ; 
but so successful in speech as well as in 
action is this impersonation that it is difficult 
for a stranger to realize that they are not 
women. ‘The’ acting was so expressive that 
I could almost, without the explanations of 
my friends, follow and enjoy the plot, which 
contained many of the usual elements of our 
own drama—the oppression of virtue and in- 
nocence and the final triumph over vice and 
crime. I have never known an audience so 
easily moved to tears as were these sympa- 
thetic spectators, especially those of the gen- 
tler sex, who were at times, almost without 
exception, weeping over the sad fate of some 
hero or heroine. 

The leading character and chief attraction 
of the play was an actor named Danjero, the 
Booth or Irving of Japan, and it required no 
understanding of the language to appreciate 
his great art. ‘There was also a ghost, who, 
like his familiar counterpart in Hamlet, spoke 
in the conventional hollow, sepulchral tone of 
voice, ‘This ghost, Yasumaru assured me, was 
very celebrated; he belonged, in fact, to a 
famous family of ghosts, the successive mem- 
bers of which had acted in that capacity for 
many generations. ! 

Intermissions take place from time to time, 
during which servants from the neighboring 
tea houses bring in great trays filled with all 
kinds of refreshments, for at these all-day per- 
formances the audience take their meals in 
their boxes. We had both dinner and supper 
served to us by our host of the tea house, 
and the servants also appeared with refresh- 
ing tea at intervals between the meals. 

Long as the play may s. em, it passed only 
too rapidly, and I found my interest increasing 
to a feverish degree as the end was neared. A 
young daimio, the hero of the play, had com- 
mitted a political offense and had been con- 

1 A play in the modern Japanese repertoire is our 
own “ Merchant of Venice,” with Portia left out. Some 
of the features of the adaptation are as follows : The Jew 
is a ae of Tokio. The 3000 ducats become 
300 yen. To give character to the trial scene a few male- 
factors are introduced and sentenced and tortured on 
the stage. Then comes the cause célébre. The money- 
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demned to commit /ara-kiri. Under these 
circumstances the code of honor of Japan 
enjoins upon a man the necessity of taking 
his life with perfect stoicism. In this case the 
young man showed evidences of a mental 
struggle. In a mournful soliloquy he expressed 
his unwillingness to die in the spring of his 
hopes and in the flower of his youth. Finally, 
strengthening his resolutions, he gave one last 
fond glance at a plum tree the blossoms of 
which overshadowed the door, and entered 
the fatal room, where, concealed from the 
view of the audience, he was to disembowel 
himself. . 

A few moments passed in silence and then 
a single blossom from the plum tree slowly 
fluttered to the ground. This was followed by 
a second, then by a few more, and then by a 
shower of blossoms. 

“Tt is ended,” said my friend. “ Let us go.” 

An utter absence of sham, a perfect freedom 
from all affectation, constitutes one of the most 
admirable qualities of the people. They show 
no false or veneered front to the world, and 
their lives and actions are free and natural. 
The beauty of their homes lies more in the in- 
terior finish than in a showy outside, and the 
most beautiful rooms are generally those fa- 
cing a garden in the rear. Even in their dress 
they are consistent, for the lining of their gowns 
is often of a more expensive and finer material 
than the outer stuff. However large and val- 
uable a collection of works of art a Japanese 
gentleman may possess, the invariable severe 
simplicity pow dl in his home. A few of his 
treasures may adorn his rooms, but the greater 
number of them—his pictures, bronzes, lac- 
quer, and porcelain —are carefully stored away, 
each in its separate case, in the £ura, or store- 
house, and one may make many visits to his 
house before becoming aware of their exist- 
ence. The few that may be observed about 
the rooms are occasionally changed for others, 
and only when the owner is visited by an art- 
loving friend who understands and can appre- 
ciate his treasures are they brought out. He 
never makes a vulgar display of them, for it 
is a true and genuine love for the beautiful 
which prompts him to acquire them; and 
through his enjoyment of these things he 
derives far more pleasure out of his life than 
the restless foreign observer may realize, who 
is only too apt to consider it uneventful and 
monotonous. 

A Japanese friend once confided to me that 
lender flourishes his knife and demands his pound of 
flesh. The judge sees no way out of the difficulty and 
declares that the money-lender is entitled to it, when 
suddenly a door opens and a superior judge enters, 
supplying the necessary equity. Japanese etiquette 
would entirely forbid the réle of Portia in Shak- 
spere’s play. 
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A FLOWER SELLER. 


although there was much that he admired in 
the appointment of our American homes, all 
this furnishing and decoration confused him. 
He did not know if he was right, he ventured 
to say, but it seemed to him that there was 
too much of everything; in fact, they seemed 
to him more like curio shops than living- 
rooms, 

In this respect the difference between the 
Japanese and ourselves lies in the fact that 


whatever one may find in their houses, beau- 
tiful as it may be, is for use as well as for or- 
nament. Its beauty, in a great degree, lies in 
its utility, whereas with us half of the objects 
that decorate our crowded rooms serve no 
useful purpose. 

Although the term “barbaric splendor” is 
often used in descriptions of Japan, it could 
not be more wrongly applied, for it is in the 
very avoidance of all that is gaudy and over- 
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ornamented that the Jap- 
anese proclaim their re- 
fined taste. 

I was at first somewhat 
disappointed atthe scarcity 
of bright colors, the somber 
tones of their costumes, and 
the severe simplicity of 
their homes; but when I 
had become accustomed 
to this I discovered a charm 
that all wealth of decora- 
tion and gorgeousness of 
color could not supply. 

The Japanese are not 
addicted to wearing jewelry 
in any form, and the use 
of bracelets, gold chains, 
rings, and other ornaments, 
which can only be regarded as relics of barba- 
rism, they have long since outgrown. Nothing 
could be more shocking to a Japanese lady 
than the custom of piercing the ears and sus- 
pending rings from them. In their freedom 
from this custom they perhaps stand alone 
among nations. 

I have often been asked what constituted the 
Japanese ideal of feminine beauty and how it 
corresponded to our own. I found thatthetype 
most admired is of a slender, ethereal order 
with oval face, slightly aquiline nose, and light 
complexion. This represents the aristocratic 
type, and [I could not but concede to many 
examples of this class a high degree of beauty ; 
but when I ventured to express admiration for 
another type, the robust, red-cheeked, and well- 
developed country girl, I could not fail to notice 
the expression of pain and pity that came over 
the faces of my friends. Such taste seemed to 
them perfectly barbarous! 

Yasumaru’s sisters, whom I mention at all 
times more as typical examples of their class 
than as individuals, were well educated in all 
the branches that go to make up the accom- 
plishments of a Japanese girl. I rarely visited 


1 Music-teachers in Japan are invariably blind, the 
practice of that profession being by general consent 
restricted to these afilicted people, and no infringe- 
ment on their rights is tolerated. 

2 Japan is emphatically the land of poetry, for it is 
customary to express the most trivial feeling of the day 
by quoting a verse from some Japanese poet. I asked 
one of my friends what he should say to a young lady 
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their home but I found them 
engaged in study. Miss Okiku 
played on six different musical 
instruments, some of which would no doubt fail 
to convey much to strangers, but the effect of 
others again would please. I was particularly 
impressed by a quartette performed by the four 
sisters on the koto, flute, biwa, and sho.! 

In addition to these complicated musical 
studies the young ladies also received instruc- 
tion in flower arrangement, poetry,? and in 
“cha-no-yu,” or ceremonious tea service. 

In addition to the Japanese portion of their 
education, they also attended a school where 
they were instructed in English, French, and 
German, as well as in grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and the usual branches of a com- 
mon-school education. The eldest daughter 
also went to dancing-school, for it is now con- 
sidered quite as important for a Japanese as 
for an American girl to learn to waltz. The 
square dances, however, seem to be the most 
popular, Of course only the younger genera- 
tion indulge in this pastime, for with a Japanese 
of the old school such an undignified perform- 
ance would be out of question. 

Although I entered into my new life in Kana- 
sugimura (“golden cedar village”) with great 
zest, I cannot say that my arrival was regarded 
with unmixed pleasure by my neighbors. | 
was the first foreigner who had come to live 
in the midst of them; and therefore I was the 
subject for daily discussion in the adjoining tea 
house of the “ Nightingale Spring,” so named 
from the fact that nightingales were said to 
abound in the vicinity, which had also been 
a favorite resort of the poets, who loved its 
peaceful quiet and the beauty of the adjoin- 
ing park of Uweno. 

I was greatly amused at the terror displayed 
by the little children, who at first fled at my 
approach. But in a little while they grew 
more trustful and stood as I passed, gravely 
bowing their little shaven heads. I invariably 
found them well behaved and respectful. As 





if he wished tocompliment her highly. ‘ Oh,” said he, 
laughing, “ we never leave that to chance. We have a 
verse which exactly suits the occasion. This verse is 
worthy of the most high-flown period of French gal- 
lantry. The maid is informed that her beauty is ‘so 
dazzling that the fishes sink to the bottom of the sea, 
that the flowers wither at her approach, and the birds 
fall helplessly at her feet.’ ” 

















they are treated with great kindness and con- 
sideration by their elders, who never, under 
any circumstances, resort to corporal punish- 
ment, they retain in consequence much self- 
respect and pride, and resent being treated 
with patronizing condescension. Nevertheless 
they are thoroughly childlike, and indulge in 
all plays and frolics with the same enjoyment 
as other children. Their sweet and melodious 
voices attracted my attention as would the 
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the workshops I was surprised at the almost 
universal ability displayed for drawing in a free, 
off-hand manner, Almost every artisan could 
with the greatest facility make a quick effective 
sketch for any design that might be suggested 
to him, This facility in rendering forms and 
designs in flowing lines with brush and ink is 
undoubtedly owing to the graceful form of 
their writing, to which years of study are de- 
voted ; and this is in itself an art education. 





warbling notes of a bird. ‘This is not purely 
nature’s gift, but more or less the result of 
training. 

I had not long been in Tokio before I be- 
came acquainted with a number of native art- 
ists, who all expressed the greatest desire to 
see my pictures, and to have me give opinion 
on their work. On the other hand I felt the 
same eagerness to become better acquainted 
with their art and methods, and to study the 
conditions under which they had developed 
into the only purely artistic nation of the 
world, 

With us the artist, whose technical educa- 
tion and taste has been fostered in an artificial 
atmosphere, is but little understood by his pub- 
lic, and receives little sympathy except from 
a limited class. But the Japanese artist is in 
harmony with his public; he is free to follow 
his natural instinct with the conviction that 
everything he produces will be understood. 
In associating with the people and visiting 
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This conviction, I may add,is shared by all 
Chinese and Japanese critics, who assert that 
painting is but a species of writing. They are 
taught from childhood to draw the Chinese 
characters in bold, free, and graceful lines, and 
beautiful writing is regarded as good drawing. 
‘The expression “It is alive” is applied to writ- 
ing as well as to drawing. 

One day, attracted by a bit of wood carv- 
ing in a carpenter’s shop, I entered, with the 
thought of possibly having a frame carved for 
a certain picture. But finding the master of 
the shop, a bright, intelligent-looking old man, 
engaged with his two sons in constructing 
some rude tables, I was not inspired with much 
confidence. But when I told him what I 
wanted he hastened to assure me that he could 
execute my order without the slightest diffi- 
culty, and displayed such eagerness to un- 
dertake the work that I resolved to give 
him a trial. The design of this frame, I ex- 
plained to him, was to consist of lotus leaves, 
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flowers, and turtles, carved in relief. With the 
assistance of a few rough suggestions with a 
pencil I made my idea clear to him and he 
volunteered to make a drawing. ‘The next 
morning he presented himself with a large 
and elaborate sketch. 

I could hardly believe it possible that such a 
beautiful work, which embodied in the most 
artistic manner all I had suggested, could have 
been executed in so short a time. His ability 
was therefore no longer to be questioned, and 
when a few days later I again called at his 


A CANDY 


shop he was already hard at work on the 
frame. It was most fascinating to observe its 
progress. A rough piece of camphor wood, 
which represented one side of the frame, lay 
before him, With a few rapid strokes of his 
brush he indicated the general design, and 
then, without any further preparation, seized 
his hammer and chisel and without hesitation 
boldly hacked away at the wood, making the 
chips fly in every direction. Before long the 
unmistakable forms of lotus leaves, flowers, 
turtles, and water lines, gracefully intermingled, 
began to appear. 

This man, besides possessing the greatest 
mechanical skill, was thoroughly artistic in 
temperament. On one of my visits I dis- 
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covered him intently watching a little turtle 
which he had fastened to a string, and when he 
observed a movement that struck his fancy he 
reproduced it in his work. But this was rather 
exceptional ; for like the painters of Japan 
he rarely copied nature directly, as her im- 
pressions seemed to remain fixed in his mind. 

But skillful though he was, there seemed no 
opportunity for him to display his ability in 
the proper channels, and he was compelled, in 
order to earn his daily bread, to devote him- 
self to the most ordinary. carpenter’s work. 


SELLER. 


After this he carved a number of other frames 
for me, and each successive one seemed an 
improvement on the last. I learned that he 
belonged to an old and celebrated family of 
wood carvers, and that his ancestors had, three 
hundred years ago, carved the ornaments of 
the famous temples of Nikko. 

There are many such skillful artisans in Japan 
who are without employment and who could, 
did they but receive the proper encouragement, 
produce work equal to that of any period. | 
have even met with beggars whom I envied 
for their artistic ability. On one occasion |] 
noticed a ragged old man seated by the way- 
side. He had carefully cleared and smoothed 
the ground before him, over which he had 
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SHrinkled with a sieve a layer of fine dust. By 
his side were a number of boxes containing 
sand of different colors. As I stopped before 
him he plunged his hand into the box of black 
sand, and letting it run through his closed fists 
began to form the outlines of a graceful figure 
on the gray dust. He shaded the lines as 
gracefully as with a brush, and in a few 
moments the contour of a well-drawn female 
figure appeared on the ground before me. He 
next proceeded to fill in the various shades of 
the dress and its patterns with the differently 
colored sands, and almost before I could realize 
ithe had produced a most beautiful effect, and 
I only regretted that this sand painting could 
not be preserved and carried away. 

I followed the example of the other bystand- 
ers and threw him a few small coins, where- 
upon he brushed away this picture and began 
another. So it went on, figure after figure, varied 
occasionally by beautiful script, flowers, and 
birds, and so long as the money was forthcom- 
ing so long the pictures appeared, as though 
the supply was inexhaustible. 

Another artist of this class whom I often met 
was the street candy seller. He carried his 
stock on his back, and stopped from time to 
time to blow his trumpet and make his pres- 
ence known to the children of the neighbor- 
hood. Putting his stand on the ground he 
stuck a lump of soft candy to the end of a 
bamboo straw and proceeded to blow all kinds 
of familiar objects, after the manner of a glass 
blower. He formed, for instance, a gourd with 
its hollow stem wound around the straw, then 
he added a few leaves, a snail or two crawling, 
most naturally, along the stem, and behold, the 
work was complete. ‘Thus he created birds, ani- 
mals, masks, or whatever might be suggested 
to him by his child patrons, who surrounded 
him and eagerly bought his productions. 

Love of nature tends to make the Japanese 
great travelers within the limits of their native 
land. There are a number of well-known views 
and historical places that have for centuries 
formed subjects for painter and poet. 

To visit these celebrated places is the am- 
bition of every one of high or low degree, the 
former traveling leisurely, with all comforts, 
and attended by a retinue of servants, while 
the latter more generally dons the pilgrim’s 
white habit and with staff in hand wanders 
from shrine to shrine, thus performing a relig- 
ious duty and enjoying the natural beauty of 
the country at the same time. In traveling 
about the country I constantly had my notice 
drawn to certain fine views and attractive spots, 
and almost invariably found that they had been 
well selected and were worth a visit. 

I once accompanied a Japanese gentleman 
to a celebrated valley, or cafon, near Kioto, 
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through which flowed a wild and rapid stream. 
We took a boat and were guided by skillful 
boatmen down the stream through the rapids. 
As we floated along, my companion would 
from time to time utter exclamations of de- 
light and point out some beautiful or histori- 
cal spot, giving, at the same time, an interesting 
little description or anecdote relating to it. I 
therefore very naturally supposed that he had 
repeatedly visited this place, but on inquiry I 
learned, to my astonishment, that this was his 
first visit, and what he recognized and knew 
was owing to the pictures he had seen and the 
books and poems he had read since his child- 
hood. 

Japan, more than any other country, per- 
haps, owes much of its general beauty and 
attractiveness to the hand of man; but 
successful is the harmonious combination of 
man and nature that one at first fails to realize 
how much each has contributed in forming 
the character of the country. But there is no 
conflict between them. Man has made no 
attempt to supplant or to improve nature, and 
has been but a loving assistant. Thus has 
this process gone on for ages and ages, until 
the people and their surroundings form one 
harmonious whole. 

One day I received an invitation to visit an 
exhibition of paintings given by one of the 
leading art societies of ‘Tokio. ‘The day and 
hour of my visit were fixed so that the mem- 
bers of the society who wished to be present 
could on this occasion make my acquaintance. 
The exhibition was held in a temple, situated 
on a small island in a lake near Uweno Park. 

I was warmly welcomed with much cere- 
monious bowing by a number of the artists 
who constituted the reception committee. 
They led me through a series of rooms, the 
walls of which were hung with a great variety 
of kakemonas, as the roll paintings are called. 
There were many different schools of painting 
represented, some of them consisting of most 
conventional productions, while others again 
seemed natural and lifelike. 

But I felt in looking at these pictures that 
too many of them represented but occasion- 
ally varied efforts to reproduce well-known 
subjects and effects, the creations, in an in- 
spired moment, of some great master of the 
past. 

After the examination was over, I was con- 
ducted to an adjoining tea house, where a 
collection of representative works of the old 
masters had been brought together for my es- 
pecial benefit. ‘These were certainly the finest 
specimens of Japanese art that I had yet seen, 
and how they stood out by contrast against 
the modern ones of the exhibition we had just 
left! As I passed from one to the other the 
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different styles and 
schools they rep- 
resented were ex- 
plained to me, and 
the artists were 
much pleased that 
I should express 
admiration for 
what I saw. 

They allevinced 
the greatest curi- 
osity to know to 
which of these pic- 
tures I would, from 
my standpoint of 
art, give the pref- 
erence ; and 
when, after due 
deliberation, I 
made my decis- 
ion, it was re- 
ceived with a per- 
fect outburst of 
astonishment. | 
had, they assured 
me, selected the 
masterpieces, the 
very pictures that 
they prized most 
highly. It took 
them some time 
to recover from 
this surprise; but 
when they did, all 
barriers of race 
seemed to have 
disappeared. We 
were now but a 
company of ar- 
tists, bound  to- 
gether by mutual 
sympathies and 
common ideals. 
I never spent a 
more _ delightful 
afternoon. I was 
surprised to see 
how thoroughly 
cultivated were 
their art ideas, and 
how identical in many respects with those 
of the best of our artists. ‘They asked me many 
questions about European art and artists. I had 
some photographs of pictures with me which | 
showed them. ‘They seemed pleased, but were 
astonished when I told them the amount of time 
which had been required in painting them. ‘They 
argued that a painter should spend a great deal 
of time in observing nature, and when he had 
thought out his picture perfectly in his mind, 
and was saturated with the subject, then he 
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should seize his brush and dash off the picture 
in a few hours or minutes. 

It is the spirit more than the substance that 
the Japanese artist strives to produce. He does 
not attempt slavishly to reproduce the textures 
of the trees, rocks, and other objects in a land 
scape. A mere suggestion of one of nature’s 
moods that serves to bring back to the mind 
the impression it received is, in his opinion, 
quite enough, evenif expressed in half a dozen 
strokes of the brush. The graceful and life- 
like action of a bird, suggested in a few strokes, 
is far more commendable in his eyes than 
the most clever and realistic rendering of its 
feathery texture. 

After several hours agreeably passed in art 
discussion I was duly elected an honorary 
member of the institution, and was informed 
that a full account of the reception would ap- 
pear in the monthly journal published by the 
society. 

As Japanese art was derived from China 
directly and indirectly through Corea, so does 
China owe much of its preservation and con- 
tinuation to Japan. ‘The Japanese rulers were 
eager collectors of Chinese paintings, and great 
numbers have in this manner been preserved 
and handed down. It is not difficult to secure 
an old Chinese painting in Japan, whereas it 
is almost impossible to find any in China. 
This is also the case with musical instruments ; 
for although nearly all those in Japan were 
derived from China centuries ago and are still 
in common use, many of them are no longer 
known in China. In architecture also the 
construction is in the main Chinese, but a 
marvelous transformation has taken place in 
time. The superior beauty, refinement in color, 
and form of the details and ornamentation are 
purely Japanese. 

The temples of Japan, as was the Church of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, were great patrons 
of art, and are to this day the store-houses 
and guardians of the most valuable art treas- 
ures. Owing, however, to constant thefts and 
to sales by the priests, the Government a few 
years ago declared these treasures the property 
of the state, and officials were sent to the vari- 
ous temples to take inventories of them. Every 
few years a tour of inspection is made, and the 
heads of the temples are held strictly respon- 
sible for what may be lost. It was only since 
these investigations have taken place that the 
Japanese could form any idea how much of 
this ancient art their country contained. 

I had many meetings with artists in various 
cities, and was always politely received. On 
one occasion I visited the house of a well-known 
artist of Kioto named Hiaku Nen, literally Mr. 
Hundred Years. 

Mr. Hundred Years belonged to a very old 
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family of artists, but this is not unusual in Japan, 
where many of the artists bear the names and 
are the direct descendants of those who were 
founders of great schools of painting four or 
five centuries ago.! During the afternoon sev- 
eral other artists came in, and in the midst of 
im interesting interchange of ideas the old man 
suddenly jumped to his feet and clapped his 
hands, exclaiming, “ This is too instructive; my 
pupils must also receive the benefit of your re- 
marks.” Obedient to their master’s call, a string 
of five or six young boys filed noiselessly into 
the room, and, bowing their heads respectfully 
to the ground, seated themselves at the farther 
end of the room and listened attentively to all 
that was said. 

The old man seemed to think that art had 
of late sadly declined in Japan. He was of the 
opinion that too many of the young men were 
striving merely to acquire the “ brush stroke fa- 
cility” of their great predecessors, losing sight, 
in the meanwhile, of the spirit of their work. 
‘They did not seem to realize that these brush 
strokes were but the means of expressing great 
ideas. “The result is,” he added sadly, “clever 
brush strokes and nothing more.” As I ex- 
pressed a desire to see some of the work of his 
young pupils, he ordered ink, brushes, and a 
large sheet of paper to be brought. ‘Then one 
after another these little men gravely seated 
themselves before the paper and in a few mo- 
ments made a graceful little drawing, each 
signing his name to the work. Mr. Keinan, 
also a well-known Kioto artist, who was pres- 
ent, then made a very clever sketch of two 
swimming ducks, one of them half under water. 
The others followed his example, and, last of 
all, the master took the brush and in a few 
moments sketched a most lifelike crow, seated 
on a bough and gazing at a persimmon grow- 
ing overhead. So realistic is the action of the 
bird that I have often feared he would hop 
off the bough and leave me; for, as the master 
rolled the pictures together and kindly pre- 
sented them to me as a souvenir of my visit, I 
came into the possession of this masterpiece. 

One of these artists afterwards visited me 
at my studio. Although he seemed pleased 
with much that he saw, he expressed himself 
as follows: “I hardly know what to say, this 
is all so strange and new to me. However, 
it seems to me,” he added rather reluctantly, 
“that your chief aim is to produce a real 
effect; in fact, you strive to make your picture 
look so real as to deceive one into the belief 

1 A Botticelli, Raphael, or Titian living among us, 
the lineal descendant, through successive generations 
of artists, of an illustrious ancestor, would not possess 
a more remarkable pedigree than do some of these 
living painters of Japan. I have seen a collection of 
pictures, consisting of one or two examples of each 
successive member of one of these artist families, 
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that he is looking at nature. Now do you 
think that this can be accomplished with 
paint? Do you think you can succeed well 
enough to warrant your making that your 
chief aim?” And, indeed, I found it to be 
a very general belief among Japanese artists 
that European painters strive to produce real- 
istic effects only, and never attempt to express 
noble thoughts or poetic ideas in their works. 

The Japanese artist depends but little on 
direct sketches or studies from nature, and his 
work is almost entirely the result of observa- 
tion. His mind seems to retain, to a wonder- 
ful degree, the impressions it receives of color 
and form. Subordinate details, however, are 
not so firmly impressed on his mind as to 
cause him to lose sight of the general effects 
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of line and color. It is hardly conceivable to 
the European artist, who is accustomed to 
make most careful studies direct from nature, 
that realism can be carried so far with mental 


covering a period of over four hundred years. It was 
curious to observe the hereditary variations, artisti 
cally speaking, that this family had undergone. In 
one period generation after generation seemed to 
deteriorate, then in another a brilliant genius would 
appear whose works would throw a glamour on the 
family name. 
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studies only. I once saw an exquisite work 
in one of the curio shops of Yokohama. It 
consisted of a figure bound to a cross,— for 
crucifixion was formerly one of the modes of 
punishment in Japan,—and for its action and 
anatomically correct modeling it ranked, in 
my estimation, as high as anything in the 
sculptor’s art of modern times.! I later saw a 
group by the same artist representing two 
dancing devils, about three feet in height, 
at an exhibition in Yokohama, that was 
quite as masterly in its action and modeling. 
I greatly desired to know something of the 
author of these productions, and, if possi- 
ble, to meet him and to learn something of 
his mode of work. This, however, I found 
difficult, as the dealers who monopolized his 
works were evidently not disposed to reveal 
his identity. But eventually I succeeded in 
locating him. About the only information the 
dealers had volunteered to give me was to 
the effect that he was a very old man, about 
ninety years of age, and the works I had seen 
were probably the last he would ever pro- 
duce. It was therefore with satisfaction and 
surprise that I discovered him in his work- 
shop, a bright, intellectual looking young 

11 believe that my opinion would receive general 
support were the works of this sculptor placed in a 
European exhibition. 


GARDEN. 


man of thirty years of age. He was greatly 
astonished when I told him of the reputation 
he had acquired through his works in Yoko- 
hama, and the prices that were being asked 
and paid for them. As I supposed, he had 
been working for mere carpenter’s wages, and 
that accounted for the mystery with which 


the dealers endeavored to invest him. On the 
occasion of my visit he was engaged in carv- 
ing some grotesque masks, and showed me 
several unfinished figures that convinced me 
more than ever of his great genius. The 
action, as well as the details, the hands, the 
feet, were executed in the most masterly man- 
ner. I asked him many questions with regard 
to his methods, and received the astonish- 
ing information that he worked entirely with- 
out models and knew nothing of anatomy 
beyond what his observation of living figures 
had taught him.? 

Much of the grotesque character and ex- 
aggerated action that undoubtedly exists in 
Japanese art, when compared with ours, seems 
to disappear on better acquaintance, and espe- 
cially as we become familiar with the people 
and their impulsive ways. A few years passed 
under these influences is very apt to change 

2 With such an example for us it is not unreasonable 


to suppose that it was under similar conditions that the 
great works of the Greek sculptors were produced. 
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many preconceived pointsof view. The action 
of figures, for instance, in some of bur best figure 
paintings seems posed and statuesque — greatly 
lacking in the lifelike and natural action of those 
of the Japanese. Much of this may be the re- 
sult of that study of Greek art which forms the 
foundation of our art as taught in all the great 
academies, and which ever after tends to blind 
the student to life in its graceful and natural 
action. 

I was much impressed with the calm and se- 
rious religious spirit of many of the large wall- 
paintings in the old temples. ‘They reminded 
me strongly, both in spirit and execution, of the 


Byzantine and pre-Raphaelite paintings in, 


church and cloister. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the art of painting in Japan 
will not, except in a few branches, bear com- 
parison with the best works of the old masters 
of Europe, and it has never been developed to 
that degree of perfection or attained the com- 
pleteness of the best of Western art. 

But then the Japanese art of painting can- 
not, as with us, be treated separately, for with 
them it is closely connected with all the other 
arts, which mutually strengthen and complete 
one another. This harmonious combination of 
art and industries, taken as a whole, excels any- 
thing that Western civilization can produce. 

Shortly before my departure from Japan I 


was prevailed upon to exhibit my pictures at 
the Méagaku—the Tokio asylum for deaf- 
mutes and the blind—for the benefit of that 


institution. Great interest was taken in the 
affair by both managers and public, and the 
exhibition was largely attended.! Before it 
formally opened, a private view was held for 
the members of the mikado’s family and offi- 
cials of high rank. On this occasion Prince 
Harunomiya, the son of the mikado, a child 
of six years of age, made a most ceremonious 
visit, attended by his aides-de-camp and a 
numerous suite of court officials, 

The little fellow had been driven to the 
building in an English coach and four, with 
liveried footmen, and he was dressed in an 
American boy’s suit, with the exception of a 
military cap. As he entered the hall his escort 
followed respectfully and the director of the 
institution received him with profound bows, 
but when I was introduced to him he stepped 
forward with great self-possession and shook 
hands with me. He then passed from picture 
to picture, motioning for me to accompany 

1 The exhibition lasted four days and the price of 
admission was only 15 sex — about 1ocents. The sum 
netted for the benefit of the asylum, however, was over 
a thousand dollars. 

2 The prince’s family has reigned in Japan over two 
thousand five hundred years. I could not help specu- 
lating, therefore, as to whether his majestic manners 
were not, like the skill of the artists, inherited. 
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him. He gravely examined each picture sepa- 
rately and listened attentively to the director’s 
explanation, giving me from time to time a 
nod of approval. He bought a number of 
photographs of the pictures which were on 
sale for the benefit of the institution, and as 
he took his departure the director advanced 
to escort him to his carriage. He turned at the 
threshold of the door, however, and gravely 
motioned him back, as if to say, “ We will 
dispense with further ceremony.” And he did, 
for he jumped quickly into his carriage, and 
touching his cap in military salute, the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Japan was rapidly 
driven off.” 

The skilled artisan of Japan not only executes 
but in most cases designs his own work.® He 
perfectly understands the capabilities of the 
materials he employs, be they of wood, bronze, 
lacquer, or ivory, and he designs his forms to 
adapt them to the materials used. He does not 
consider it necessary that the form he plans 
should be a perfect or accurate reproduction 
of the object he undertakes to represent, but 
he does endeavor to give its character, how- 
ever he may vary the design in conforming to 
the character of his materials. 

In this he is undoubtedly guided more or 
less by his artistic instinct, which is but an 
inheritance from generations of artisan fore- 
fathers who have bequeathed to him their 
accumulated knowledge. Thus it is that the 
Japanese artisan is instinctively artistic, and 
produces artistic work almost unconsciously 
by simply following out his natural tastes and 
inclinations, 

With us, whatever the designer produces is 
planned with the deliberate intention of mak- 
ing what he knows to be considered artistic. 
It is but what he knows, and not what he 
feels. 

Many of the artists of Kioto, the ancient 
capital of Japan, continue to a greater degree 
than those of Tokio to remain true to the art 
traditions of the old time, and the modern 
commercial spirit had not yet encroached to 
such a demoralizing extent upon their work. 

This fact was impressed upon me on the 
occasion of a visit to a celebrated cloisonné 
maker of the former city, who was renowned 
for the beautiful form, color, and workmanship 
of his ware. He received me with the usual 
courtesy in a home which was exceptionally re- 
fined and esthetic. One side faced and opened 

3 This was true also of the great gold and silver 
smiths of Europe. Sonpee Benvenuto Cellini’s ac- 
count of art and artists of that period. Art historians 
could obtain a much better insight into the conditions 
under which the art of Europe during that period 
flourished by familiarizing themselves with the living 
art of the workshops of Japan. 
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on a most charming garden. A little water- 
fall murmured in one corner and emptied its 
waters into a deep pool in which great golden 
carp sluggishly swam about. The garden was 
inclosed by a high hedge and tall trees that 
completely shut out the busy world beyond. 
Although we were in the middle of the city, 
the illusion of distance was perfect. Here and 
there the hedge had been cut away just enough 
to give a glimpse of a distant range of moun- 
tains or a picturesque old temple or pagoda. 
We walked through the garden, crossed a little 
bridge consisting of one roughly hewn slab of 
stone which spanned the dry bed of a brook, ar- 
tificially constructed with water-worn stones so 
ingeniously placed as to make it seem nature it- 
self. Presently we caught a glimpse of the work- 
shop with its busy workers. All the beauty of 
this garden was spread out before their eyes, and 
the master, who seemed to read my thoughts, 
asked me whether I did not think it likely that 
these workers in beautiful forms and combina- 
tion of harmonious colors would be favorably 
influenced and assisted by their inspiring sur- 
roundings. Who could not but agree with 
him? We returned to his house, where he told 
me something of his life, and my admiration for 
the man increased. He employed only a few 
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‘T°HE autumn leaves are whirled away ; 
The sober skies look down 
On faded fields and woodlands gray, 
And the dun-colored town. 


Through the brown orchard’s gusty aisle, 
In sad-hued gown and hood 

Slow passes, with a peaceful smile, 
A maiden pure and good. 


Her deep, serene, and dove-like eyes 
Are downward bent; her face, 

Whereon the day’s pale shadow lies, 

Is sweet with nameless grace. 
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assistants and executed but a limited quantity 
of work. He was ever striving to improve the 
quality of his ware, and proudly pointed out 
the contrast between his former efforts and his 
present work, A few years ago he told me he 
had sent a collection of his cloisonné to the 
Paris Exposition, where he had received a 
medal and had been fortunate enough to dis- 
pose of the greater portion of his stock at very 
good prices. Thus he was, for the first time in 
his life, in possession of a considerable amount 
of money, 

Some of his friends advised him to enlarge 
his workshop, employ more men, and conduct 
his business on a larger scale. “ It was a great 
temptation,” he said, “ and I would undoubt- 
edly have become rich; but I felt that work 
of this kind could not be turned out in 
great quantities and be good. I could not go 
on improving, and I would derive but little 
satisfaction in turning out unsatisfactory work. 
So I decided to continue as before, and I have 
never regretted it. All that money,” he added 
quietly, “‘ went to make this garden.” 

These are motives and ideas worthy of a 
golden age; and in sentiments such as these, 
operating through centuries of seclusion, lies 
the true secret of Japan’s artistic greatness. 


Theodore Wores. 





ORCHARD. 


The frolic wind beside her blows; 
The sear leaves dance and leap ; 
With hands before her clasped, she goes 
As in a waking sleep. 


To her the ashen skies are bright, 
The russet earth is fair ; 

And never shone a clearer light, 
Nor breathed a softer air. 


O wizard love! whose magic art 
Transmutes to sun the shade, 

Thine are the beams that fill the heart 

Of this meek Quaker maid. 


James B. Kenyon. 












CABINET CHANGES. 


HE principal concession in 
the Baltimore platform 
made by the friends of the 
Administration to its op- 

ponents was the resolution 

which called for harmony 
in the Cabinet; and al- 

though no method was 
specified by which such harmony could be at- 
tained, it was no secret that the convention 
requested, and, so far as its authority went, 
required, that the Cabinet should be rendered 
homogeneous by the dismissal of those mem- 
bers who were stigmatized as conservatives. 
The President at first took no notice, either 
publicly or privately, of this resolution, and it 
was with something akin to consternation that 
the radical body of his supporters heard of 
the first change which occurred in his Cabinet 
after the convention adjourned, The resigna- 
tion of Mr. Chase, whom the extreme radicals 
regarded as in some sort their special repre- 
sentative in the Government, took them en- 
tirely by surprise. The demonstration made 
by Mr. Wade and Mr. Davis some weeks later 
increased the feeling of restlessness among 
them, and brought upon the President a power- 
ful pressure from every quarter to induce him 
to give satisfaction to the radical demand by 
the dismissal from the Cabinet of Montgom- 
ery Blair, the Postmaster-General, who had 
gradually attracted to himself the hostility of all 
the radical Republicans in the country. The 
unpopularity into which Mr. Blair had fallen 
among the radicals was one of those inci- 
dents that recall the oft-repeated simile that 
compares political revolutions to Saturn de- 
vouring his offspring. Mr. Blair was one of 
the founders of the Republican party. After 
graduating at West Point and serving for a year 
in the Seminole war, he resigned his commis- 
sion in the army and began to practice law in 
St. Louis. He immediately gained high dis- 
tinction in his profession, and became, while 
yet a young man, a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, He returned to Maryland, and in 
1855 was appointed solicitor of the United 
States in the Court of Claims. The repeal of 
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the Missouri Compromise made a Republican 
of him. President Buchanan removed him 
from office in 1858 on account of his zealous 
antislavery attitude. He was counsel for the 
plaintiff in the famous Dred Scott case, and 
presided over the Republican convention of 
Maryland in 1860, With the exception of his 
brother Frank in Missouri, and Cassius M. Clay 
in Kentucky, he was beyond question the most 
prominent opponent of the extension of slav- 
ery in all the Southern States. The immediate 
cause which occasioned his loss of caste among 
the radical antislavery men was the quarrel 
which sprung up between his family and Gen- 
eral Frémont in Missouri. In this also he had 
the mortification of feeling that he had nursed 
the pinion that impelled the steel. The reputa- 
tion of General F'rémont was the creation of 
the Blairs. It was at their solicitation that the 
President appointed the Pathfinder a major- 
general in the regular army, and gave him 
command of the important department of Mis- 
souri. So late as the 24th of August, 1861, 
General Frémont relied upon Montgomery 
Blair for all the support and assistance he re- 
quired in Washington. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, writing to him on that date, spoke of 
the President and his colleagues with the in- 
discreet frankness of confidential friendship. 
“ Chase,” he said, “ has more horror of seeing 
treasury notes below par than of seeing sol- 
diers killed, and therefore has held back too 
much, I think. I do not believe at all in that 
style of managing the Treasury.” He goes on 
lamenting his lack of influence in the Gov- 
ernment in a style which reminds us of Mr. 
Chase himself. 


This, | can see [he says], is partly my own fault. 
| have been too obstreperous, perhaps, in my posi- 
tion, and men do not like those who have exposed 
their mistakes beforehand and dun them with them 
afterwards, The main difficulty is, however, with 
Lincoln himself. He is of the Whig school, and 
that brings him naturally not only to incline to the 
feeble policy of the Whigs, but to give his confi- 
dence to such advisers. It costs mea great deal of 
labor to get anything done, because of this inclina- 
tion in the mind of the President, or leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, including Chase, who never 
voted a Democratic ticket in his life. But you have 
got the people at your back, and I am doing all | 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886, All rights reserved. 
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can to cut red tape and get things done. 1 will be 
more civil and’ patient than heretofore, and see if 
that will work. 


No man can be sufficiently sure of friends 
to write them such lettersas this. A few months 
later Frémont was Blair’s deadliest enemy, 
and these letters, being printed, came up like 
impertinent ghosts between the Postmaster- 
General and his colleagues at the Cabinet table. 

In the beginning of this quarrel the Blairs 
were unquestionably right; but being unjustly 
assailed by the radicals, the natural pugnac- 
ity of their dispositions would not permit them 
to rest firmly planted on their own ground. 
They entered upon a course of hostility that 
was at first confined to their factious enemies, 
but which gradually broadened and extended 
till it landed them both in the Democratic 
party. Montgomery Blair was doubtless un- 
conscious of his progress in that direction. He 
thought himself the most zealous of Republi- 
cans until the moment that he declared him- 
self the most zealous of Democrats. Every 
admonition he received but increased the heat 
and energy with which he defended himself. 
The Union League of Philadelphia, towards 
the close of 1863, left out his name in the res- 
olutions by which they elected all the rest of 
the Cabinet honorary members of the League. 
He chose to consider Mr. Winter Davis re- 
sponsible for some attacks made upon him, 
and desired to defeat him in Maryland. The 
President, who had certainly no cause to show 
personal favor to Mr. Davis, said that as he 
was the choice of the Union men of Maryland 
he merited and should receive what friendly 
support the Administration could give him. 
Mr. Blair made a speech in Rockville touch- 
ing upon the subject of reconstruction, and 
indulged in vigorous and somewhat acrid al- 
lusions to some of his leading Republican as- 
sailants. This brought upon him, and upon 
Mr. Lincoln, over his shoulders, much vehe- 
ment criticism. It was in relation to this speech 
that the President said : 


The controversy between the two sets of men 
represented by Blair and by Sumner is one of mere 
form and little else. I do not think Mr. Blair would 
agree that the States in rebellion are to be per- 
mitted to come at once into the political family 
and renew their performances, which have already 
so bedeviled us, and | do not think Mr. Sumner 
would insist that when the loyal people of a State 
obtain supremacy in their councils and are ready 
to assume the direction of their own affairs they 
should be excluded, I do not understand Mr. Blair 
to admit that Jefferson Davis may take his seat in 
Congress again as a representative of his people. | 
do not understand Mr. Sumner to assert that John 
Minor Botts may not. So far asI understand Mr. 
Sumner, he seems in favor of Congress taking from 
the Executive the power it at present exercises over 
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insurrectionary districts and assuming it to itself; 
but when the vital question arises as to the right 
and privilege of the people of these States to govern 
themselves, | apprehend there will be little difference 
among loyal men. The question atonce is presented, 
in whom is this power vested? and the practical 
matter for discussion is how to keep the rebellious 
population from overwhelming and outvoting the 
loyal minority.! 


It was about this time that the President 
wrote the letter of kindly and sensible advice 
to General Frank Blair which we have given in 
another place ; a letter which, when published 
many months afterwards, gave great and last- 
ing offense to the enemies of Blair in Congress 
and in the country. Although General Blair 
at this time retired from the contest for the 
speakership, the Postmaster-General contin- 
ued, with equally bad taste and judgment, to 
oppose the nomination of Mr. Colfax for that 
place. Upon Colfax going to him in person 
and demanding the motive of his hostility, Mr. 
Blair was so indiscreet as to give as a reason 
for his opposition that Colfax was running asa 
Chase candidate.? 

The opposition to Blair was not confined to 
the radical demonstrations in the Baltimore 
convention and out of it. Some of the most 
judicious Republicans in the country, who were 
not personally unfriendly to Blair, urged upon 
the President the necessity of freeing himself 
from such a source of weakness and discord. 
Even in the bosom of the Government itself 
a strong hostility to Mr. Blair made itself felt. 
While Mr. Chase remained in the Cabinet there 
was always a condition of smoldering hostil- 
ity between the two men. Mr. Blair’s enmity 
to Mr. Seward also became more and more 
violent in its expression, and his relations with 
Mr. Stanton were subject to a strain which was 
hardly endurable. There was still, however, so 
much in his character and antecedents that was 
estimable, the President had so deep a regard 
for both the Blairs, and especially for their 
father, that he had great reluctance to take any 
action against the Postmaster-General. In the 
middle of July, after the termination of Early’s 
raid upon Washington, General Halleck, ex- 
asperated by the report of stringent and sar- 
castic remarks which Mr. Blair, under the 
provocation of the destruction by rebels of his 
property in the suburbs of Washington, had 
made, in reference to the laxity or poltroonery 
of the defenders of the capital, addressed an 
angry note to the Secretary of War, saying that 
he wished to know “ whether such wholesale 
denouncement and accusation by a member 
of the Cabinet receives the sanction and appro- 
bation of the President of the United States. 


1 J. H., Diary, Nov. 1. 
2 J. H., Diary, Nov. 21. 
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If so,” said General Halleck, “ the names of 
the officers accused should be stricken from 
the rolls of the army; if not, it is due to the 
honor of the accused that the slanderer should 
be dismissed from the Cabinet.” Mr. Stanton 
sent this letter of Halleck’s to the President 
without comment. ‘The President, on the same 
day, replied in his most masterful manner. After 
summarizing Halleck’s letter, he said: 


Whether the remarks were really made | do not 
know, nor do I suppose such knowledge is neces- 
sary to a correct response. If they were made, I do 
not approve them; and yet, under thecircumstances, 
I would not dismiss a member of the Cabinet there- 
for. I do not consider what may have been hastily 
said in a moment of vexation at so severe a loss is 
sufficient ground for so grave a step. Besides this, 
truth is generally the best vindication against slan- 
der. I propose continuing to be myself the judge 
as to when a member of the Cabinet shall be dis- 
missed.1 


Not satisfied with this, the President, when 
the Cabinet came together, made them this 
impressive and oracular little speech : 

I must myself be the judge how long to retain in 
and when to remove any of you from his position. 
It would greatly pain me to discover any of you en- 
deavoring to procure another’s removal, or in any 
way to prejudice him before the public. Such en- 
deavor would be a wrong to me, and, much worse, 
a wrong tothe country. My wishis that on this sub- 
ject no remark be made nor question asked by any 
of you, here or elsewhere, now or hereafter.2 


This, we are inclined to think, is one of the 
most remarkable speeches ever made by a 
President. The tone of authority is unmis- 
takable. Washington was never more digni- 
fied; Jackson was never more peremptory. 

The feeling against Mr. Blair and the pressure 
upon the President to remove’ him increased 
throughout the summer. Henry Wilson wrote 
on the sth of September, “ Blair every one 
hates. ‘Tens of thousands of men will be lost 
to you or will give a reluctant vote on account 
of the Blairs.” The President’s mail was filled 
with such appeals as this; but through the 
gloom and discouragement of midsummer he 
declined to act. There was a moment, as we 
have seen, when he lost heart in the campaign, 
and believed that the verdict of the country 
would be against him. Yet even then he re- 
fused to make the concession to the radical 
spirit which he was assured from every quar- 
ter would result so greatly to his advantage; 
but with the victories which came later in the 
season, and with the response of the country 
to the infamy of the surrender of the Chicago 
convention, there came a great and inspiring 
change of public opinion, and before the 


1 Lincoln to Stanton, July 14, 1864. MS. 
2 Lincoln. 


MS. 
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month of September ended the assured triumph 
of the Union cause became evident to one so 
capable as was Mr. Lincoln to discern and ap- 
preciate the signs of the times. He felt that it 
was his duty no longer to retain in his Cab- 
inet a member who, whatever his personal 
merits, had lost the confidence of the great 
body of Republicans. He had learned also 
during the long controversy more than he had 
ever known before of the violent and unruly 
candor of the Postmaster-General. Exasper- 
ated by the attacks made upon him, there 
were no limits to Mr. Blair’s jealousy and sus- 
picion. He wearied the President by insisting 
upon it that all the leading Republicans were 
Lincoln’s enemies. After Chase left the Cab- 
inet he insisted that Seward and Stanton were 
in league against Lincoln; that Stanton went 
into the Cabinet to break down the Adminis- 
tration by thwarting McClellan, and that 
Seward was coquetting with the Copperheads. 
Mr. Lincoln listened to these denunciations 
with growing fatigue and impatience. He pro- 
tested against them. He said once to Mr. 
Blair, in the presence of another, “ It is much 
better not to be led from the region of reason 
into that of hot blood by imputing to pub- 
lic men motives which they do not avow.”® 
‘Towards the end of September the President, 
reasonably sure of his reélection, and feeling 
that he ought not any longer to delay comply- 
ing with the demand of a party which was giv- 
ing him so earnest and loyal a support, wrote 
this letter to the Postmaster-General : 


You have generously said to me more than once 
that whenever your resignation could be a relief to 
me it was at my disposal. The time is come. You 
very well know that this proceeds fiom no dissatis- 
faction of mine with you personally or officially. 
Your uniform kindness has been unsurpassed by 
that of any other friend; and while it is true that 
the war does not so greatly add to the difficulties 
of your department as to those of some others, it is 
yet much to say, as! most truly can, that in the 
three years and a half during which you have ad- 
ministered the General Post-office, | remember no 
single complaint against you in connection there- 
with.4 


Mr. Blair accepted his dismissal in a man- 
ner which was to have been expected from 
his manly and generous character. He called 
upon the President at once, not pretending 
to be pleased at what had happened, but as- 
suming that the President had good reasons 
for his action, and refraining from any de- 
mand for explanation. He went immediately 
to Maryland and busied himself in speak- 
ing and working for the Union cause, and for 
the reélection of Mr. Lincoln, He made a 


3 J. H., Diar 


4 Lincoln to Biair, September 23, 1864. 
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speech a few days later in New York, at a great 
war meeting, in which he said that the action 
of the President in asking his resignation was 
suggested by his own father. All the family 
received this serious reverse in the temper of 
fighting men ready for all the chances of bat- 
tle, and of bold players whose traditional rule 
of conduct when the cards go against them is, 
“ Pay and look pleasant.” General Blair wrote 
to his father that he was sure in advance that 
his brother had acted for the good of the coun- 
try, and in the interest of the reélection of 
Mr. Lincoln, in which he says “ the safety of 
the country is involved.” 

I believe [he continued] that the failure to elect 
Mr. Lincoln would be the greatest disaster that 
could befall the country, and the sacrifice made by 
the judge to prevent this is so incomparably small 
that I feel it would not cost him a pang to make. 
. + « He leaves the Cabinet with an untarnished 
name, and a reputation of having administered the 
department with the greatest ability and success ; 
and so far as worldly considerations go, it is better 
for him to go out than to remain in the Cabinet. 
As to the future I have no fear. If Mr. Lincoln’s 
reélection is secured, no matter what his personal 
disposition may be towards us, or what his political 
necessities may compel him to do, if the country 
is saved and restored, those who have served it in 
its trials will some day berewarded for the patriotism 
they have shown by a higher power than that of 
the President. 


After the death of Judge Taney, Mr. Blairfor 
a while indulged the hope that hemight be ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice, a position for which his 
natural abilities, his legal learning, his former 
judicial service, and his large acquaintance 
with the more important matters which would 
come before the court eminently fitted him ; 
but the competition of Mr. Chase was too 
strong for any rival, however worthy, and he 
was chosen, to the bitter disappointment of the 
Blairs. Even this did not shake their stead- 
fast loyalty to the Union cause, nor their per- 
sonal fidelity and friendship to the President. 
Immediately after his second inauguration Mr. 
Lincoln offered Montgomery Blair his choice 
of the Spanish or the Austrian mission, an offer 
which was peremptorily though respectfully 
declined.! 

Mr. Blair’s successor in the Cabinet, ex- 
Governor William Dennison of Ohio, had been 
selected beforehand. ‘The President informed 
him of his appointment in a curt telegram, and 
directed him to proceed to Washington as 
soon as possible. Mr. Dennison had rendered 
admirable service to the Government as gov- 
ernor of Ohio at the outbreak of the war. He 
was a gentleman of the highest character, of 
great ability and perfect integrity, and of pecu- 
liarly winning and gracious manners. We find 


1 Seward to Lincoln, March 9, 1865. MS. 
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among the President’s papers a letter written 
by his intimate friend, David Davis, on the 
2d of June, suggesting Governor Dennison as 
a proper person to preside over the Baltimore 
convention, Judge Davis says: “He is a 
pure, upright man, one of your most devoted 
friends. If, during this or your subsequent 
administration, you think it your duty to modify 
your Cabinet, in my judgment you could not 
get a wiser counselor than Governor Denni- 
son.” This, so far as we know, was the first, 
perhaps the only, suggestion made to the Presi- 
dent in favor of Mr. Dennison for a place in 
the Cabinet. The claim of localities always 
had a disproportionate weight in his mind. 
When Mr. Chase resigned Mr. Lincoln ap- 
pointed Governor Tod in his place, and after 
Tod had declined he was glad to find an op- 
portunity to call another Ohio statesman into 
his Cabinet. 

The reconstruction of the Cabinet went on 
by gradual disintegration rather than by any 
brusque or even voluntary action of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Bates, the Attorney-General, before 
the end of the year 1864 grew weary, not only 
of the labors of his official position, but also of 
the rapid progress of the revolution of which 
he had been one of the earliest advocates. 
Although heartily devoted to the cause of free- 
dom and emancipation, he was wedded, by con- 
stitutional temperament and lifelong habit, to 
the strictest rules of law and precedent. Every 
deviation from tradition pained him inexpres- 
sibly. The natural and unavoidable triumph of 
the radical party in St. Louis politics, and to 
a certain extent in those of the nation, seemed 
to him the herald of the trump of doom. He 
grew tired of it all, and expressed to the Presi- 
dent his desire for retirement. If he had not 
himself wished to retire, the President would 
probably not have suggested it; he was greatly 
displeased at an announcement made by Simon 
Cameron, as if upon his authority, that in the 
event of reélection he would call around him 
fresh and earnest antislavery men. Mr. Lin- 
coln, on hearing of this indiscreet and injurious 
statement, said, “ ‘They need not be so savage 
about a changein the Government. There are 
now only three left of the original Cabinet.” 
He puta vacant judgeship at the disposition of 
the Attorney-General; but Mr. Bates declined 
it, not without some petulant remarks about 
the “uselessness of a legal system in a State 
dominated by the revolutionary spirit which 
then ruled in Missouri.” He said he could not 
work in harmony with the radicals, whom 
he regarded as enemies of law and order; 
there was no such thing as a patriotic and hon- 
est American radical; some of the transcen- 
dental Republican Germans were honest 
enough in their moon-struck theorizing, but the 
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Americans impudently and dishonestly arro- 
gated to themselves the title of unconditional 
loyalty, when the whole spirit of their faction 
was contempt of and opposition to the law. 
“While the present state of things continues in 
Missouri there is no need of a court; so says 
Judge Treat, and I agree with him.” Consid- 
ering the subject of a successor to Mr, Bates, 
the President, his mind still hampered by the 
consideration of locality, weighed for several 
days the names of all the leading men of Mis- 
souri who were in any way fitted for the place, 
but found good reasons for rejecting them all. 
One of his secretaries said to him, “ Why con- 
fine yourself to Missouri? Why not go to the 
adjoining State and take Judge Holt?” The 
President looked up with some surprise and said : 
“Why, that would be an excellent appointment. 
I question if I could do better. I had always 
intended, though I had never mentioned it to 
any one, that if a vacancy should occur on 
the Supreme Bench in any Southern district I 
would appoint him; but giving him a place 
in the Cabinet would not hinder that.” 

Mr. Bates tendered his resignation at last on 
the 24th of November. 


Heretofore [he said], it has not been compatible 
with my ideas of duty to the public and fidelity to 
you to leave my post of service for any private 
considerations, however urgent. Then the fate of 
the nation hung in doubt and gloom; even your 
own fate, as identified with that of the nation, was 
asource of much anxiety. Now, on the contrary, the 
affairs of the Government display a brighter aspect ; 
and to you, as head and leader of the Government, 
all the honor and good fortune that we hoped for 
has come. And it seems to me, under these altered 
circumstances, that the time has come when I may, 
without dereliction of duty, ask leave to retire to 
private life. In tendering the resignation of my 
office of Attorney-General of the United States 
(which I now do) I gladly seize the occasion to re- 
peat the expression of my gratitude, not only for 
your good opinion which led to my appointment, 
but also for your uniform and unvarying courtesy 
and kindness during the whole time in which we 
have been associated in the public service. The 
memory of that kindness and personal favor | shall 
bear with me into private life, and hope to retain it 
in my heart as long as I live. Pray let my resig- 
nation take effect on the last day of November. 


A few days before the end of November the 
President offered the place of Attorney-General 
to Joseph Holt ; but Mr. Holt, with that mod- 
esty and conscientiousness which formed the 
most striking trait of his noble character, be- 
lieved that the length of time which had elapsed 
since he had retired from active service at the 
bar had rendered him unfit for the preparation 
and presentation of cases in an adequate man- 
ner before the Supreme Court, and therefore 
declined the appointment. The President was 
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not at first inclined to accept this as a sufficient 
reason for declination; but on the 3oth of 
November Mr. Holt wrote a letter formally 
reiterating his refusal to accept the appointment. 


After the most careful reflection [he said] | have 
not been able to overcome the embarrassments referred 
to at our last interview, and which then disinclined 
me to accept, as they must now determine me re- 
spectfully to decline, the appointment tendered in 
terms at once so generous and so full of encourage- 
ment. In view of all the circumstances, | am satis- 
fied that I can serve you better in the position which 
1 now hold at your hands than in the more elevated 
one to which I have been invited. I have reached 
this conclusion with extreme reluctance and regret; 
but having reached it, and with decided convictions, 
no other course is open to me than that which has 
been taken. | beg you will be assured that | am and 
shall ever be most grateful for this distinguished 
token of your confidence and good-will, In it | can- 
not fail to find renewed incentives to the faithful 
and zealous performance of the public duties with 
which you have already charged me. 


Failing to secure Mr. Holt, the mind of the 
President turned naturally enough to another 
Kentuckian, Mr. James Speed, an able and 
accomplished lawyer, a man of high profes- 
sional and social standing in his State, and the 
brother of the most intimate friend of the 
President’s youth, Joshua F. Speed. Mr. Holt 
warmly recommended Mr. Speed. He said: 


*I can recall no public man in the State, of un- 
compromising loyalty, who unites in the same de- 
gree the qualifications of professional attainments, 
fervent devotion to the Union and to the principles 
of your administration, and spotless purity of per- 
sonal character. To these he adds— what | should 
deem indispensable— a warm and hearty friendship 
for yourself, personally and officially. 


Soon after the opening of the new year Mr. 
Fessenden was again elected to the Senate from 
Maine, and resigned his office as Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury. In his letter of resignation he 
said : 

I carry with me great and increased respect for 
your personal character and for the policy which 
has marked your administration of the Government 
at a period requiring the most devoted patriotism 
and the highest intellectual and moral qualities for 
a place so exalted as yours. Allow me also to con- 
gratulate you upon the greatly improved aspect of 
our national affairs, to which, and to the auspicious 
result of our prolonged struggle for national life, 
now, as | sincerely believe, so near at hand, no one 
can claim to have so largely contributed as the 
chosen Chief Magistrate of this great people. 


The place thus vacated instantly excited a 
wide and spirited competition of recommenda- 
tions. The principal bankers of Chicago joined 
in recommending Hugh McCulloch of In- 
diana, who had made a remarkably favorable 
official record as Comptroller of the Currency 
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in the supervision of the national banks ; Gov- 
ernor Morgan was strongly presented by nearly 
the entire State of New York, though a few of 
the so-called radicals of that State joined with 
the great mass of the people of New England 
in recommending Governor Andrew, whose 
splendid executive qualities no less than his 
fiery zeal and patriotism had endeared him to 
the earnest antislavery people throughout the 
country. Both branches of the Maine legisla- 
ture recommended ex- Vice-President Hamlin 
to take the place vacated by his distinguished 
colleague. Mr. Jay Cooke, who was carrying 
on with such remarkable success at that time 
the great funding operations of the Treasury 
Department, reénforced with his recommen- 
dation the demand of the Western politicians 
and bankers for Mr. McCulloch. Mr. Mont- 
gomery Blair, who still retained his friendly 
and confidential relations with the President, 
wrote to him on the 22d of February, saying 
that Mr. Hamlin did not wish his claim to be 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury urged 
upon the President ; that Mr. Morgan positively 
refused the appointment. He supplemented 
these two important bits of information with 
the characteristic and irrelevant suggestion 
that Mr. Seward should leave the Cabinet, that 
Sumner should take his place, and that Gov- 
ernor Andrew might then succeed Sumner in 
the Senate. He also added that it would be 
a good thing to encourage Garibaldi to drive 
the French from Mexico. The President con- 
cluded to nominate Governor Morgan, who 
declined the honor. Mr. McCulloch was then 
appointed ; upon which Mr. Usher, on the 8th 
of March, desiring, as he said, to relieve the 
President from any possible embarrassment 
which might arise from the fact that two mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were from the same State, 
resigned his place as Secretary of the Interior. 
The President indorsed the resignation, “ Ac- 
cepted, to take effect May 15, 1865.” Before 
that date should arrive tremendous changes 
were to take place in the Government of the 
United States. 


LINCOLN REELECTED. 


From the moment the Democratic conven- 
tion named its candidates the stars in their 
courses seemed to fight against them. During 
the very hours when the streets of Chicago 
were blazing with torches, and the air was 
filled with the perfervid rhetoric of the peace 
men rejoicing over their work, Hood was pre- 
paring for the evacuation of Atlanta; and the 


1 The Rey. Dr. Thompson, calling on the Presi- 
dent soon after this, congratulated him on the im- 
proved aspect of politics, and asked him whether he 
attributed it in greater part to the Chicago platform or 
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same newspapers which laid before their readers 
the craven utterances of the Vallandigham plat- 
form announced the entry of Sherman into the 
great manufacturing metropolis of Georgia— 
so close together came bane and antidote. 
The convention had declared the war was a 
failure, and demanded that the Government 
should sue for terms of peace. Lincoln’s reply 
three days afterwards was a proclamation an- 
nouncing to the country “ the signal successes 
that Divine Providence has recently vouch- 
safed” the people at Mobile and Atlanta, and 
calling for “devout acknowledgment to the 
Supreme Being in whose handsare the destinies 
of nations.” He also tendered, by proclama- 
tion, the national thanks to Farragut, Canby, 
and Granger, and to General Sherman and the 
gallant officers and soldiers of their respective 
commands, and ordered that national salutes 
of one hundred guns should be fired on suc- 
cessive days from all the arsenals and navy 
yards in the United States in honor of these 
glorious victories. ‘Thus, amid the prayers and 
thanksgivings of a grateful people, and the 
thunder and smoke of great guns uttering from 
their iron throats the general joy, the presi- 
dential campaign began. The darkest hour 
had come just before the dawn, and the light 
broadened on the political campaign from be- 
ginning to end.! 

One of the earliest speeches of the autumn 
was made by Mr. Seward at his home in 
Auburn, New York.? He spoke avowedly 
without authority from the President, yet, as 
well from his intimacy with Mr. Lincoln as 
from his commanding place in the Administra- 
tion, his speech demanded and received great 
attention. He said: 

While the rebels continue to wage war against 
the Government of the United States, the military 
measures affecting slavery, which have been adopted 
from necessity to bring the war to a speedy and 
successful end, will be continued, except so far as 
practical experience shall show that they can be 
modified advantageously, with a view to the same 
end. When the insurgents shall have disbanded 
their armies and laid down their arms the war will 
instantly cease; and all the war measures then ex- 
isting, including those which affect slavery, will 
cease also; and all the moral, economical, and politi- 
cal questions, as well questions affecting slavery as 
others, which shall then be existing between indi- 
viduals and States and the Federal Government, 
whether they arose before the civil war began, or 
whether they grew out it, will, by force of the Con- 
stitution, pass over to the arbitrament of courts of 
law and to the councils of legislation. 

Referring to the Chicago declaration in favor 
of the immediate cessation of hostilities, and 


to the victory at Atlanta. “I should say the victory,” 
Mr. Lincoln answered; “at least, I should prefer to 
have that repeated.” 

a September 3, 1864. 




















the paralyzing effect on the action of the Gov- 
ernment which would follow the success of 
the Democrats upon such a platform, he asked, 
in that contingency, “Who can vouch for the 
safety of the country against the rebels during 
the interval which must elapse before the new 
Administration can constitutionally come into 
power?”! The opposition journalists immedi- 
ately seized upon this as a threat that the Ad- 
ministration was determined to keep itself in 
power whatever might be the verdict of the 
people, and this clamor went on until the 
President, as we shall show, put an effectual 
quietus upon it. 

Mr. Lincoln himself took little part in the 
contest. He was forced, from time to time, to 
assist with his presence charitable demonstra- 
tions in favor of the sick and wounded soldiers; 
and being always obliged on these occasions 
to say a few words, he acquitted himself of 
these necessary tasks with dignity and discre- 
tion. He made no personal reference to his 
opponents, and spoke of his enemies North 
and South with unfailing charity and modera- 
tion. Regiments of soldiers returning to their 
homes after their term of service was over 
sometimes called upon him, and in brief and 
pithy speeches he thanked them for calling, 
and always added a word or two of wise or 
witty political thought. Speaking to an Ohio 
regiment, he defined in one phrase the essential 
character of our republican government with 
more accuracy and clearness than ever Jeffer- 
son had done: 


I wish it might be more generally and univer- 
sally understood what the country is now engaged 
in. We have, as all will agree, a free government, 
where every man has a right to be equal with 
every other man. In this great struggle this form 
of government, and every form of human rights, 
is endangered if our enemies succeed. There 
is involved in this struggle the question whether 
your children and my children shall enjoy the privi- 
leges we have enjoyed. When you return 
to your homes, rise up to the height of a generation 
of men worthy of a free government, and we will 
carry out the great work we have commenced, 


To another regiment he said: 


| happen, temporarily, to occupy this house. | 
am a living witness that any one of your children 
may look to come here as my father’s child has 
done. It is in order that each one of you may have, 
through this free government which we have en- 
joyed, an open field and a fair chance for your 
industry, enterprise, and intelligence—that you 


1 Ten days later, when Mr. Seward had returned 
to Washington, he said, in answer toa serenade: “ The 
Democracy of Chicago, after waiting six weeks to see 
whether this war for the Union is to succeed or fail, 
finally concluded that it would fail, and therefore went 
in for a nomination and platform to make it a sure 
thing by a cessation of hostilities and an abandonment 
of the contest. At Baltimore, on the contrary, we 
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may all have equal privileges in the race of life with 
all its desirable human aspirations— it is for this 
that the struggle should be maintained, that we 
may not lose our birthright. The nation is 
worth fighting for to secure such an inestimable 
jewel. 


Being invited to attend a Union mass meet- 
ing at Buffalo, the President at first thought of 
writing a letter, and we find among his papers 
the following fragment in his own manuscript : 


Yours inviting me to attend a Union mass meet- 
ing at Buffalo is received. Much is being said about 
peace, and no man desires peace more ardently than 
1. Still 1 am yet unprepared to give up the Union 
for a peace which, so achieved, could not be of 
much duration, The preservation of our Union was 
not the sole avowed object for which the war was 
commenced, It was commenced for precisely the 
reverse object—/o destroy our Union, The insur- 
gents commenced it by firing upon the Star of the 
West and on Fort Sumter, and by other similar acts. 
It is true, however, that the Administration ac- 
cepted the war thus commenced for the sole avowed 
object of preserving our Union; and it is not true 
that it has since been, or will be, prosecuted by 
this Administration for any other object. In declar- 
ing this I only declare what I can know, and do 
know, to be true, and what no other man can know 
to be false. 

In taking the various steps which have led to 
my present position in relation to the war, the 
public interest and my private interest have been 
perfectly parallel, because in no other way could | 
serve myself so well as by truly serving the Union. 
The whole field has been open to me where to 
choose. No place-hunting necessity has been upon 
me urging me to seek a position of antagonism to 
some other man, irrespective of whether such posi- 
tion might be favorable or unfavorable to the Union. 

Of course, I may err in judgment; but my present 
position in reference to the rebellion is the result 
of my best judgment, and, according to that best 
judgment, it is the only position upon which any 
executive can or could save the Union. Any sub- 
stantial departure from it insures the success of the 
rebellion, An armistice —a cessation of hostilities 
— is the end of the struggle, and the insurgents 
would be in peaceable possession of all that has 
been struggled for. Any different policy in regard to 
the colored man deprives us of his help, and this is 
more than we can bear. We cannot spare the hun- 
dred and forty or fifty thousand now serving us as 
soldiers, seamen, and laborers. This is not a ques- 
tion of sentiment or taste, but one of physical force, 
which may be measured and estimated as horse- 
power and steam-power are measured and estimated. 
Keep it, and you can save the Union. Throw it away, 
and the Union goes with it. Nor is it possible for 
any administration to retain the services of thesé 


determined that there should be no such thing as 
failure, and therefore we went in to save the Union 
by battle to the last. Sherman and Farragut have 
knocked the bottom out of the Chicago nominations, 
and the elections in Vermont and Maine prove the 
Baltimore nominations stanch and sound. The issue 
is thus squarely made up — McClellan and disunion, 
or Lincoln and Union.” 
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people with the express or implied understanding 


that upon the first convenient occasion they are to be 
reénslaved, It cannot be, and it ought not to be. 


After he had written thus far he seems to 
have changed his mind as to the good taste 
or the expediency of aiding even thus far in 
his own canvass. He therefore laid his letter 
aside and wrote a brief note! declining to ad- 
dress the meeting, on the ground, first, that it 
would be a breach of precedent, and, secondly, 
that if he once began to write letters it would 
be difficult to discriminate between meetings 
having equal claims. 

Although the dignity and self-control with 
which Mr. Lincoln held himself aloof from 
the work of the canvass has been generally 
acknowledged, there is one incident of the 
campaign which was the object of severe crit- 
icism at the time. Governor Johnson, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the State conven- 
tion of Tennessee, had issued a proclamation? 
specifying the manner in which the vote for 
presidential electors should be taken, the quali- 
fication of voters, and the oath which they 
should be required to take. The Democratic 
candidates on the electoral ticket of that State, 
regarding themselves aggrieved by these re- 
quirements of the convention and the governor, 
united in a protest against this proceeding, and 
one of their number, a Mr. Lellyet, was sent 
to present the protest in person.’ In the ac- 
count of his interview with the President, which 
he published in the newspapers, Mr. Lellyet 
said that the President told him “he would 
manage his side of this contest in his own way, 
and the friends of General McClellan could 
manage their side in theirs.” It is not impos- 
sible that, in a moment of irritation at the pres- 
entation of a petition which was in itself an 
insinuation that he was making aselfish and cor- 
rupt use of his power, the President may have 
treated Mr. Lellyet with scant courtesy ; but he 
took the protest, nevertheless, and told him he 
would answer it at his convenience. There is 
certainly nothing of malice or of petulance in the 
grave and serious tone of the reply which the 
President sent a few days laterto the McClellan 
electors of Tennessee. He informed them that 
he had had no communication whatever with 
Governor Johnson on the subject of his proc- 
lamation; that he had given to the subject 
such consideration as was in his power in the 
midst of so many pressing public duties. 

My conclusion is [he said] that I can have noth- 
ing to do with the matter, either to sustain the plan 
as the convention and Governor Johnson have in- 
itia ed it, or to revoke or modify it as you demand. 

’ By the Constitution and laws the President is charged 


1 Lincoln to Schermerhorn, Sept. 12, 1864. MS. 
2 Sept. 30, 1864. 3 bet. 16, 1864. 
4 Lincoln to William B. Campbell e¢a/., Oct. 22, 1864. 
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with no duty in the conduct of a presidential elec- 
tion in any State; nor do l, in this case, perceive 
any military reason for his interference in the 
matter, 

The movement set on foot by the convention 
and Governor Johnson does not, as séems to be as- 
sumed by you, emanate from the National Executive. 
In no proper sense can it be considered other than 
as an independent movement of at least a portion 
of the loyal people of Tennessee. 

I do not perceive in the plan any menace of vio- 
lence or coercion towards any one. Governor John- 
son, like any other loyal citizen of Tennessee, has 
the right to favor any political plan he chooses, 
and, as military governor, it is his duty to keep the 
peace among and for the loyal people of the State. 
I cannot discern that by this plan he purposes any 
more. 

But you object to the plan. Leaving it alone will 
be your perfect security against it. Do as you please 
on your own account, peacefully and loyally, and 
Governor Johnson will not molest you, but will 
protect you against violence so far as in his power. 

I presume the conducting of a presidential elec- 
tion in Tennessee in strict accordance with the old 
code of the State is not now a possibility. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that if any election 
shall be held, and any vote shall be cast in the 
State of Tennessee for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, it will belong not to the mili- 
tary agents, nor yet to the Executive Department, 
but exclusively to another department of the Gov- 
ernment, to determine whether they are entitled to 
be counted in conformity with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. Except it be to give pro- 
tection against violence, I decline to interfere in any 
way with any presidential election.4 


The McClellan electors thereupon withdrew 
from the contest; Lincoln and Johnson elec- 
tors were chosen, but their votes were not 
counted by Congress. 

The most important utterance of the Presi- 
dent during the campaign was a speech which 
he made on the evening of the 19th of October, 
in which he referred to the construction which 
had been placed on the remarks of the Sec- 
retary of State at Auburn, already quoted. He 
thought the distorted and unjust conclusions 
which had been drawn from Seward’s re- 
marks had gone far enough and that the time 
had come to put an end to them, and he seized, 
for that purpose, the occasion of a serenade 
from a party of loyal Marylanders who were 
celebrating in Washington the victory which 
the party of emancipation had gained in the 
elections in their State. He said a few words 
of congratulation upon that auspicious event, 
and then added: 


A word upon another subject. Something said 
by the Secretary of State, in his recent speech at 
Auburn, has been construed by some into a threat 
that if I shall be beaten at the election I will, be- 
tween then and the end of my constitutional term, 
do what I may be able to ruin the Government. 
Others regard the fact that the Chicago convention 

















adjourned, not sine die, but to meet again, if called 
to do so by a particular individual, as the intima- 
tion of a purpose that if their nominee shall be 
elected he will at once seize control of the Govern- 
ment. I hope the good people will permit them- 
selves to suffer no uneasiness on either point. 

I am struggling to maintain government, not to 
overthrow it. Iam struggling especially to prevent 
others from overthrowing it. I therefore say that 
if I shall live I shall remain President until the 4th 
of next March; and that whoever shall be constitu- 
tionally elected therefor, in Novem er, shall be duly 
installed as President on the 4th of March; and 
that, in the interval, I shall do my utmost that 
whoever is to hold the helm for the next voyage 
shall start with the best possible chance to save the 

This is due to the people both on principle and 
under the Constitution. Their will, constitutionally 
expressed, is the ultimate law for all. Ifthey should 
deliberately resolve to have immediate peace, even 
at the loss of their country and their liberty, | 
know not the power or the right to resist them. It 
is their own business, and they must do as they 
please with their own. I believe, however, they 
are still resolved to preserve their country and their 
liberty; and in this, in office or out of it, | am re- 
solved to stand by them.1 


During the progress of the campaign Mr, 
Lincoln was frequently called upon to assist 
his friends, to oppose his enemies, and to exer- 
cise his powerful influence in appeasing dis- 
cords in different States and districts. He in- 
terfered as little as possible, and always in the 
interests of the party at large, rather than in 
those of individuals. He took no account of the 
personal attitude of candidates towards himself. 
In the case of those who were among his inti- 
mate friends he would go no further than to 
demand that Government officers should not 
work against them. When Mr. Arnold of 
Chicago, who had incurred the hostility of Mr. 
Scripps, the postmaster at that place, com- 
plained of the opposition of that official and 
called upon the President to put a stop to it, 
the President would do nothing more than to 
order the offending postmaster to content him- 
self with the exercise of his own rights as a 
citizen and a voter and to allow his subordinates 
to do the same. The postmaster answered, as 
was natural, that this was precisely what he 
had been doing, and that this was the source 
of Mr. Arnold’s complaint ; that the congress- 
man wanted his active official assistance, and 
would be satisfied with nothing less. Although 
Arnold was an intimate and valued friend of 
the President, he declined to exercise any 
further pressure upon the postmaster, and Mr. 
Arnold soon afterwards withdrew from the 
contest. After candidates had been regularly 


1 Autograph MS. 
2 Lincoln to Ward Hunt, Aug. 16, 1864. MS. 
3 June 20, 1864. MS. 
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and fairly nominated, the President had no 
hesitation in doing all in his power to concili- 
ate hostilities and to unite the party in support 
of them. He tolerated in these cases no fac- 
tious or malicious opposition on the part of 
his office-holders, and he laid his hands most 
heavily upon those injudicious friends of his 
own who attempted to defeat the reélection of 
Republican congressmen who had not been 
especially friendly to him. A large number 
of the leading Republicans in Roscoe Conk- 
ling’s district had declared their intention to 
oppose him. Mr. Conkling’s friends appealed 
to the President, claiming that the Republican 
opposition to him had its rise and origin among 
friends of the Secretary of State. The Presi- 
dent commended their complaint to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Seward, and answered for himself: 
“T am for the regular nominee in all cases, and 
no one could be more satisfactory to me as the 
nominee in that district than Mr. [Roscoe] 
Conkling. I do not mean to say there are not 
others as good as he in the district, but I think 
I know him to be at least good enough.”? Be- 
ing informed of some hostility on the part of 
the custom-house officials in New York against 
Frederick A. Conkling, he wrote similar ad- 
monitions to them. The postmaster of Phila- 
delphia being accused of interference against 
William D. Kelley, the President sent for him, 
and following his custom in grave matters, he 
read to him a reprimand which he had com- 
mitted to paper in the following words : 


Complaint is madeto me that you are using your 
official power to defeat Judge Kelley’s renomination 
to Congress, I am well satisfied with Judge Kelley 
as a member of Congress, and I do not know that 
the man who might supplant him would be as satis- 
factory ; but the correct principle, I think, is that all 
our friends should have absolute freedom of choice 
among our friends. My wish, therefore, is that you 
will do just as you think fit with your own suffrage 
in the case, and not constrain any of your subordi- 
nates to do other than as he thinks fit with his. 
This is precisely the rule | inculcated and adhered 
to on my part when a certain other nomination now 
recently made was being canvassed for.’ 


The reform of the civil service had not at 
that time been formulated by its friends, nor 
even adopted in principle by the country at 
large, yet it would be difficult even in the light 
of this day to improve upon this statement of 
its essential principle as applied to the conduct 
of office-holders. The postmaster, of course, 
promised exact obedience; but later in the 
summer the President was informed, on au- 
thority that he credited, that of the two or 
three hundred employees in the post-office 
not one of them was openly in favor of the re- 
nomination of Judge Kelley. Upon learning 
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this, Mr. Lincoln wrote to an influential friend 
in Philadelphia, stating these facts and adding: 
This, if true, is not accidental. Left to their free 
choice, there can be no doubt that a large number 
of them, probably as much or more than half, would 
be for Kelley. And if they are for him and are not 
restrained they can put it beyond question by pub- 
licly saying so. Please tell the postmaster he must 
find a way to relieve me from the suspicion that he 
is not keeping his promise to me in good faith.! 


The postmaster felt at last the hand of iron 
under the velvet glove, and Kelley was renom- 
inated and reélected, as he has been ever 
since —to the honor and advantage of his dis- 
trict and State. 

The summer was full of brief panics and 
flurries among the politicians, and they were 
continually rushing to Mr. Lincoln to urge 
him to action or inaction in the interests of the 
canvass. We believe there is no instance in 
which he yielded to these solicitations. A mat- 
ter of especial difficulty was the draft for half 
a million of men which had been issued on the 
18th of July. Leading Republicans all over 
the country, fearing the effect of the draft upon 
the elections, begged the President to withdraw 
the call or suspend operations under it. Mr. 
Cameron, so late as the rgth of October, after 
the State elections had been secured, advised 
against the draft in Philadelphia. Mr. Chase 
on the same day telegraphed from Ohio, which 
had been carried triumphantly by the Repub- 
licans a few days before, recommending the 
suspension of the draft for three weeks — 
Chief-Justice Taney having died a week be- 
fore. Judge Johnston of Ohio reports that he 
was with the President when a committee came 
from Ohio to request him to suspend the draft 
until after the elections, and that Mr. Lincoln 
quietly answered, “What is the Presidency 
worth to me if I have no country ?” But these 
solicitations were not all in the same direc- 
tion. General Sherman telegraphed from the 
field, “If the President modifies the draft to 
the extent of one man, or wavers in its execu- 
tion, he is gone forever; the army would vote 
against him.” ‘The politicians and the general 
probably exaggerated in equal measure; the 
army would not have rejected him if he had 
seen fit to suspend the draft; and the people 
stood by him in his refusal to do it. He went 
so far in compliance with the earnest request 
of the Union people in Indiana as to write to 
Sherman expressing his sense of the importance 
of allowing as many of the Indiana soldiers as 
possible to go home to vote. Most of the other 
States which voted in October allowed their 
soldiers to vote in the field. Indiana had not 


1 Lincoln to McMichael, Aug. 5, 1864. MS. 
2 Lincoln to Sherman, Sept. 19, 1864. MS. 
3 Lincoln to Rosecrans, Sept. 26, 1864. MS. 
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passed the necessary legislation for this pur- 
pose. The draft was steadily proceeding in 
that State, and, in the opinion of the leading 
men there, was endangering the success of the 
Union party in the elections. “Anything you 
can safely do,” Mr. Lincoln wrote, “to let 
her soldiers, or any part of them, go home and 
vote at the State election will be greatly in 
point. They need not remain for the presi- 
dential elections, but may return to you at 
once.”2 He was careful, however, not to urge 
General Sherman to any course of action which 
he might consider injurious. “This is,” he 
added, “in no sense an order, but is merely in- 
tended to impress you with the importance, to 
the army itself, of your doing all you safely 
can, yourself being the judge of what you can 
safely do.” There were also reports from Mis- 
sourl that Rosecrans was inclined to deny the 
soldiers the right of attending the elections, on 
the assumed ground that they would get drunk 
and make disturbance. The President, on be- 
ing informed of this, quoted to Rosecrans the 
following words from the letter which he had 
written to Schofield: “*At elections see that 
those, and only those, are allowed to vote who 
are entitled to do so by the laws of Missouri, 
including as of those laws the restrictions laid 
by the Missouri convention upon those who 
may have participated in the rebellion.’ This,” 
said Lincoln, “1 thought right then and think 
right now, and I may add I do not remember 
that either party complained after the election 
of General Schofield’s action under it. Wher- 
ever the law allows soldiers to vote, their offi- 
cers must also allow it.” 8 

The opposition to Mr. Lincoln within the 
ranks of his own party did not entirely die 
away, even after the Chicago nomination and 
the changed political prospect which imme- 
diately followed it. So late as the zoth of Sep- 
tember Thurlow Weed wrote to Mr. Seward that 


The conspiracy against Mr. Lincoln collapsed on 
Monday last. It was equally formidable and vicious, 
embracing a larger number of leading men than | 
had supposed possible. Knowing that I was not 
satisfied with the President, they came to me for 
coéperation ; but my objection to Mr. Lincoln is 
that he has done too much for those who now seek 
to drive him out of the field. Their last meeting 
was early last week at the house of Dudley Field, 
which was attended by Greeley, George Wilkes, 
Tilton, Opdyke, Noyes, and twenty-five others of 
the same stripe. 


He also stated that a circular had been sent 
to leading Republicans in other States inquir- 
ing as to the feasibility of making another 
nomination for President at that time ; that the 
malcontents, finding themselves in solitude, had 
concluded to break up operations and try to 
control the regular State convention. 




















After every semblance of open hostility had 
disappeared everywhere else in the country the 
fire of faction still kept it alive in Missouri. A 
singular state of things existed there. The radi- 
cal party had almost entirely absorbed the 
Union sentiment of the State; the conserva- 
tive party, the President’s friends, had almost 
ceased to exist. The incumbents of the Gov- 
ernment offices, a few of the intimate personal 
friends of Blair, still stood out against the 
radicals; and so long as this attitude was main- 
tained the radicals, while working vigorously 
for their State and local tickets, refused to 
avow themselves in favor of Lincoln. So far 
as can be ascertained the only reason for this 
absurd position was that the “Clay Banks,” as 
the conservatives were called, wished the radi- 
cals to declare for Lincoln as a pretext by which 
they could join the vast majority of their party, 
and the radicals spitefully refused to allow 
them this accommodation. Mr. Fletcher, the 
radical candidate for governor, refused dur- 
ing the greater part of the campaign to make 
any public statement that he would vote for 
Lincoln. His reason for this, privately given, 
was that he feared such an announcement 
would alienate from his support a large num- 
ber of the more furious anti-Lincoln Germans. 
At last, however, he concluded to declare for 
the regular Republican presidential ticket, and 
a meeting was appointed for the purpose ; but, 
to the astonishment of the moderate Union 
men, he went no further at this meeting than 
to say he would not vote for McClellan, and 
in explanation of this singular performance he 
told the President’s private secretary ! that he 
had found at the hotel where his speech was 
made a letter of the “ Clay Bank” committee 
offering their support on condition of his declar- 
ing for Lincoln, and that he would not be 
coerced into it. The President sent messages 
to the moderate Unionists expressing his desire 
that the absurd and futile quarrel should come 
to an end, and they, to do them justice, desired 
nothing more. The only condition of their 
support which they made was that candidates 
should declare themselves for Lincoln, which 
they in turn would have been willing to do if 
it were not that the “Clay Banks” requested it. 

So far as practical results went the party was 
united enough [Mr. Nicolay reported]; it seems 
to be well understood that, with the exception 
of very few impracticables, the Union men will 
cast their votes for you, for the radical congress- 
men, for the emancipation candidates, for the State 
legislature and the State convention, so that in 
practice nearly everybody is right and united, while 
in profession everybody is wrong or at cross pur- 
poses, 


This was surmised while the clatter of fac- 
tious fighting was going on, and was abundantly 
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proved by the result. While the radical candi- 
date for governor only claimed that he would 
be elected by a majority of ten thousand, which 
claim by many of his party was considered 
sanguine, when the votes were counted it was 
found that Lincoln had carried the State by 
the immense majority of forty thousand. 

The electoral contest began with the picket 
firingin Vermont and Maine in September, was 
continued in what might be called the grand 
guard fighting in October, in the great States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and the 
final battle all along the line took place in 
November. Vermont and Maine were carried 
by good Republican majorities, the canvass 
in the latter State having been managed by 
James G. Blaine with a dash and energy which 
gave a presage of his future career. Before the 
October elections came on, auguries of Repub- 
lican success had become so significant and 
universal that there was little doubt in the best- 
informed political circles of the result. The 
President, however, was too old a politician to 
be sure of anything until the votes were counted, 
and it was not without some natural trepida- 
tion that on the evening of the 11th of October 
he walked over to the War Department to get 
from the telegraphic instruments the earliest 
intimations of the course of the contest. The 
first dispatch he received contained the wel- 
come intelligence of the election of Rutherford 
B. Hayes and his Republican colleague from 
the hard-fought Cincinnati districts, Next came 
dispatches announcing a Republican majority 
in Philadelphia and indicating a similar result 
in the State of Pennsylvania. The news con- 
tinued very much in the same strain during 
the evening, and the President in the lull of 
dispatches read aloud to Stanton and Dana 
selected chapters of the Nasby papers. As the 
votes of the soldiers in the different camps in 
the vicinity of Washington began to be reported 
they were found to be nearly unanimous in 
favor of the Republican candidate, the propor- 
tion among Western troops being generally that 
of ten to one: among the Eastern troops, al- 
though there was everywhere a majority, it 
was not so large. Carver Hospital, by which 
Lincoln and Stanton passed every day on their 
way to the country, gave the heaviest opposi- 
tion vote reported—about one out of three. 
Lincoln turned to the Secretary and said, 
“That ’s hard on us, Stanton! They know us 
better than the others.” The sum of the day’s 
work was of enormous importance. Indiana 
indicated a gain of thirty thousand in two 
years. Governor Morton and the entire Re- 
publican ticket were elected by twenty thou- 
sand majority, with the gain of four congress- 
men. Pennsylvania, whose representatives in 
1 Nicolay to Lincoln, Oct. 18, 1864. MS. 
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Congress had been equally divided, now 
changed their proportion to fifteen against nine, 
and made her legislature strongly Republican 
in both branches, with popular majorities rang- 
ing from ten to fifteen thousand, ‘The Union- 
ists carried Ohio by a majority of over fifty-four 
thousand and effected a complete revolution 
in her representation in Congress; for while 
in 1862 she had elected fourteen Democrats 
and five Republicans, she now sent to Wash- 
ington seventeen Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. But the success of the day which lay 
nearest to the heart of the President was the 
adoption in Maryland of the new State con- 
stitution abolishing slavery forever on her soil. 
The majority was a very slender one, the vote 
of the soldiers in the field being necessary to 
save emancipation; but it served, and the 
next month the Union majority was greatly in- 
creased. 

It would seem strange that after this deci- 
sive victory there should have been any room 
left for hope or confidence on the side of the 
opposition or for anxiety and panic among 
Republican politicians; but alternating fits of 
confidence and despondency are inseparable 
from all long-continued political campaigns, 
and even after these overwhelming successes 
we find the Democratic speeches and papers 
full of boasting, and the private correspond- 
ence of the most experienced Republican 
leaders full of tremor and apprehension. The 
President, however, had passed through his 
moment of despondency, and from this time 
to the end entertained no shadow of doubt of 
the result. Mr. Washburne wrote to him on 
the 17th of October from Galena: “ It is no 
use to deceive ourselves about this State. 
Everything is at sixes and sevens; no head or 
tail to anything. ‘There is imminent danger 
of our losing the State” ; and more in the same 
strain. The President laid away the letter, 
writing on the envelope the single word, “ Stam- 
peded.” ‘Ten days later Washburne had re- 
covered his spirits, and wrote, “ John Logan 
is carrying everything before him in Egypt.” 
Earlier in the campaign Mr. Washburne, de- 
siring to do all in his power to forward the 
Union cause, had written to Grant asking 
permission to print a letter from him in favor 
of Lincoln. Grant replied that he had no 
objection to this, but he thought that “ for the 
President to answer all the charges the oppo- 
sition would bring against him would be like 
setting a maiden to work to prove her chastity.” 
A friend of Mr. Seward communicated to him 
about the same time an astonishing mare’s 
nest, in which he claimed to have discovered 
that the opposition policy for the presidential 
campaign would be to abstain from voting. 
The Secretary submitted this letter to the 
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President. To Mr. Lincoln, with his life-long 
observation of politics, this idea of abstention 
from voting seemed more amusing than threat- 
ening. He returned the letter to the Secretary 
with this indorsement: “ More likely to ab- 
stain from stopping when once they get at it.” 

As the time drew near for the election in 
November a flight of rumors of intended se- 
cessionist demonstrations in the principal 
States of the North covered the land. The 
points of danger which were most clearly indi- 
cated were the cities of Chicago and New 
York. We have related in another place the 
efficient measures taken to prevent any out- 
break in Chicago, with the arrest and punish- 
ment of the conspirators. The precautionary 
measures in other States prevented any attempt 
at disorder. To preserve the public peace in 
the city of New York and to secure the guar- 
antee of a fair and orderly election there, Gen- 
eral Butler was sent with a considerable force 
of troops to that city. He issued an order on 
the sth of November declaring that troops 
had been detailed for duty in that district 
sufficient to preserve the peace of the United 
States, to protect public property, to prevent 
disorder, and to insure calm and quiet. He 
referred to the charge made by the opposition 
that the presence of Union troops might possi- 
bly have an effect upon the free exercise of 
the duty of voting at the ensuing election. He 
hotly repudiated this accusation. 

The armies of the United States [he said] are 
ministers of good and not of evil. Those 
who fear them are accused by their own consciences. 
Let every citizen having the right to vote act ac- 
cording to the inspiration of his own judgment 
freely. He will be protected in that right by the 
whole power of the Government if it shall become 
necessary. 

He denounced energetically the crime of 
fraudulent voting, but did not assume to him- 
self the duty of separating the tares from the 
wheat. He simply warned the evil-intentioned 
that fraudulent voting would be detected and 
punished after the election was over. Govy- 
ernor Seymour had been, as usual, much ex- 
ercised for fear of executive usurpation at the 
polls, and had issued a proclamation on the 2d 
of November urging the avoidance of all meas- 
ures which would tend to strife or disorder. He 
called upon sheriffs of counties to take care that 
every voter should have a free ballot in the 
manner secured to him by the constitutional 
laws, and to exercise the full force of the law 
and call forth, if need be, the power of their 
districts against the interference of the military 
in the vicinity of the polling-places. 

There was by no means a unanimous agree- 
ment among even the supporters of the Ad- 
ministration as to the expediency of sending 

















General Butler to New York at this time. The 
action was taken by Mr. Stanton on his own 
responsibility. Thurlow Weed disapproved of 
it, and up to the day of election thought, on 
the whole, the proceeding was injurious, in spite 
of Butler’s admirable general order; but Butler 
acted under the circumstances with remark- 
able judgment and discretion. He devoted 
the days which elapsed between his arrival and 
the election to making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the city, with its police arrange- 
ments, and the means at his disposal to preserve 
order. Every hour was occupied with a care- 
ful study of maps, of police arrangements, of 
telegraphic communication between his head- 
quarters and every region of the city, and in 
consultations with general officers, the creation 
of an improvised engineer department, and the 
planning of a system of barricades in case of 
a widespread insurrection. But the object to 
which he gave special attention, and in which he 
most thoroughly succeeded, was the avoidance 
of any pretext for any charge of interference 
with the rights of citizens at the polls. On the 
morning of the 8th of November, although the 
city was absolutely in the hands of the disci- 
plined military force which had been sent to 
guard it, not a soldier was visible to the thou- 
sands of voters who thronged the streets; but 
everybody knew that they were there, and the 
result was, as Butler telegraphed to Lincoln at 
noon on election day, “the quietest city ever 
seen.” 

To Mr. Lincoln this was one of the most 
solemn days of hislife. Assured of his personal 
success, and devoutly confident that the day 
of peace and the reéstablishment of the Union 
was not far off, he felt no elation and no sense 
of triumph over his opponents. His mind 
seemed filled with mingled feelings of deep and 
humble gratitude to the vast majority of his 
fellow-citizens who were this day testifying to 
him their heartfelt confidence and affection, and 
of a keen and somewhat surprised regret that 
he should be an object in so many quarters of 
so bitter and vindictive an opposition. He said 
to one of his secretaries: “ It is singular that 
I, who am not a vindictive man, should always, 
except once, have been before the people for 
election in canvasses marked for their bitter- 
ness. When I came to Congress it was a quiet 
time; but always, except that, the contests 
in which I have been prominent have been 
marked with great rancor.” ! 

In the evening he went over, as was his cus- 
tom, to the War Department. The night was 
rainy and dark. As he entered the telegraph 
room he was handed a dispatch from Mr. 
Forney claiming 10,000 Union majority in 
Philadelphia. The figures were so far above 
his estimate that he said, “ Forney is a little ex- 
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citable.” A moment after a dispatch came 
from Mr. Felton in Baltimore, “ 15,000 in the 
city, 5000 in the State. All hail, free Mary- 
land!” A moment after there came messages 
from Boston announcing majorities for Mr. 
Hooper and Mr. Rice of something like 4000 
each. The President, astonished, asked if this 
was not a clerical error for 400, but the larger 
figures were soon confirmed. Mr. Rice after- 
wards, in speaking of these astounding majori- 
ties in districts where there was never the least 
charge made of irregularity at the polls, quoted 
an explanation made by a constituent of his, 
with no irreverent intention, “ The Almighty 
must have stuffed the ballot boxes.” 

The entrance of General Eckert, who came 
in covered with mud from a fall in crossing the 
street, reminded the President of an incident 
of his defeat by Douglas. He said: “ For such 
an awkward fellow, I am pretty sure-footed. 
It used to take a rather dexterous man to throw 
me. I remember the evening of the day in 
1858 that decided the contest for the Senate 
between Mr. Douglas and myself was some- 
thing like this—dark, raining, and gloomy. I 
had been reading the returns and had ascer- 
tained that we had lost the legislature, and 
started to go home. The path had been worn 
hog-backed and was slippery. Both my feet 
slipped from under me, but I recovered myself 
and lit clear; and I said to myself, ‘ It is a slip, 
and not a fall.’” 

Mr. Fox, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, indulged in some not unnatural exul- 
tation over the complete effacement of Henry 
Winter Davis from Maryland politics. Mr. 
Davis had assailed the navy with a peculiarly 
malicious opposition for two years for no cause 
that Mr. Fox could assign except that he was 
a brother-in-law of Montgomery Blair. The 
President would not agree with him. “ You have 
more of that feeling of personal resentment 
than I,” he said. “ Perhaps I have too little of 
it; but I never thought it paid. A man has 
no time to spend half his life in quarrels. If 
any man ceases to attack me I never remem- 
ber the past against him.” All the evening the 
dispatches kept the same tenor of widespread 
success— in almost all cases above the estimates. 
The October States showed increased majori- 
ties, and long before midnight the indications 
were that the State of New York had cast her 
ponderous vote for Lincoln, and made the 
verdict of the North almost unanimous in his 
favor, leaving General McClellan but 21 elec- 
toral votes, derived from New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Kentucky, 212 being cast for Lincoln and 
Johnson. 

It was two o’clock in the morning before the 
President left the War Department. At the 
1 J. H., Diary. 
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door he met a-party of serenaders with a brass 
band who saluted him with music and cheers, 
and, in the American fashion, demanded a 
speech. He made a brief response, saying that 
he did not pretend that those who had thought 
the best interests of the nation were to be sub- 
served by the support of the present Administra- 
tion embraced all the patriotism and loyalty 
of the country. He continued: 


I do believe, and I trust without personal interest, 
that the welfare of the country does require that 
such support and indorsement be given. 

I earnestly believe that the consequence of this 
day’s work (if it be as you assume, and as now 
seems probable) will be to the lasting advantage, if 
not to the very salvation, of the country. I cannot 
at this hour say what has been the result of the 
election. But, whatever it may be, I have no de- 
sireto modify this opinion, that all who have labored 
to-day in behalf of the Union organization have 
wrought for the best interest of their country and 
the world, not only for the present, but for all fu- 
ture ages. 

I am thankful to God for this approval of the 
people; but, while deeply grateful for this mark of 
their confidence in me, if | know my heart, my 
gratitude is free from any taint of personal triumph. 
I do not impugn the motives of any one opposed 
to me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any 
one; but | give thanks to the Almighty for this 
evidence of the people’s resolution to stand by free 
government and the rights of humanity. 


For several days the torrent of congratula- 
tions came pouring in. Frank Blair wrote from 
Georgia, where he was leading an army corps 
under Sherman to the sea: “ ‘The vote in this 
army to-day is almost unanimous for Lincoln. 
Give Uncle Abe my compliments and congrat- 
ulations.” Grant paused for a moment in his 
labors in the investment of Richmond to ex- 
press his sense of the vast importance and 
significance of the election. He thought a tre- 
mendous crisis in the history of the country 
had been met and triumphantly passed by the 
quiet and orderly conduct of the American 
people on the 8th of November. 

The manner in which the President received 
these tumultuous demonstrations of good-will 
was so characteristic that it seems to us worthy 
of special attention. He was absolutely free 
from elation or self-congratulation. He seemed 
to deprecate his own triumph and to sympathize 
rather with the beaten than the victorious party. 
He received notice that on the night of the roth 
of November the various Republican clubs in 
the District of Columbia would serenade him. 
Not wishing to speak extempore on an occa- 
sion where his words would receive so wide a 
publication, he sat down and hastily wrote a 
speech which, while it has not received the 
world-wide fame of certain other of his utter- 
ances, is one of the weightiest and wisest of all 


his discourses. He read it at the window which 
opens on the north portico of the Executive 
Mansion, a secretary standing beside him 
lighting the page with a candle. “Not very 
graceful,” he said, “but I am growing old 
enough not to care much for the manner of 
doing things.” 1 There was certainly never an 
equal compliment paid to a serenading crowd. 
The inmost philosophy of republican govern- 
ment was in the President’s little speech. 


It has long been a grave question [he said] 
whether any government not too strong for the lib- 
erties of its people can be strong enough to main- 
tain its existence in great emergencies. On this 
point the present rebellion has brought our repub- 
lic to a severe test, and a presidential election oc- 
curring in regular course during the rebellion has 
added not a little to the strain. If the loyal people 
united were put to the utmost of their strength by 
the rebellion, must they not fail when divided and 
partially paralyzed by a political war among them- 
selves ? But the election wasa necessity. We cannot 
have a free government without elections; and if 
the rebellion could force us to forego or postpone 
a national election, it might fairly claim to have 
already conquered and ruined us. The strife of the 
election is but human nature practically applied to 
the facts of the case. What has occurred in this 
case must ever recur in similar cases. Human na- 
ture will not change. In any future great national 
trial, compared with the men who have passed 
through this, we shall have as weak and as strong, 
as silly and as wise, as bad and as good. Let us, 
therefore, study the incidents of this as philosophy 
to learn wisdom from, and none of them as wrongs 
to be revenged. But the election, along with its in- 
cidental and undesired strife, has done good, too. 
It has demonstrated that a people’s government can 
sustain a national election in the midst of a great 
civil war. Until now, it has not been known to the 
world that this was a possibility. It shows, also, 
how sound and how strong we still are. It shows 
that, even among candidates of the same party, he 
who is most devoted to the Union and most op- 
posed to treason can receive most of the people’s 
vote. It shows, also, to an extent yet unknown, 
that we have more men now than we had when the 
war began. Gold is good in its place; but living, 
brave, patriotic men are better than gold. 

But the rebellion continues; and, now that the 
election is over, may not all having a common in- 
terest reunite in a common effort to save our com- 
mon country? For my own part, I have striven and 
shall strive to avoid placing any obstacle in the 
way. So long as I have been here, I have not will- 
ingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom. While 
lam duly sensible to the high compliment of a re- 
election, and duly grateful, as I trust, to Almighty 
God for having directed my countrymen to a right 
conclusion, as I think, for their own good, it adds 
nothing to my satisfaction that any other man may 
be disappointed or pained by the result. 

May | ask those who have not differed with me 
to join with me in this same spirit towards those 
who have? And now let me close by asking three 


1 J. H., Diary. 














hearty cheers for our brave soldiers and_seamen, and 
their gallant and skillful commanders. 


In this lofty and magnanimous spirit he 
received all the addresses of congratulation 
that came in upon him in these days. Toa 
delegation from Maryland who ascribed it to 
his rare discretion that Maryland was then 
a free State he replied with deep appreciation 
of their courtesy, and he added: “ Those 
who differ from and oppose us will yet see 
that defeat was better for their own good than 
if they had been successful.” He not only 
had no feeling of malicious triumph himself, 
he had no patience with it in others. When 
Mr. Raymond, who represented his special 
friends in New York, wrote a letter breathing 
fire and vengeance against the officials of the 
custom-house, who, he said, had come near 
defeating him in the race for Congress, the 
President merely observed that it was “the 
spirit of such letters as that which created 
the factious malignity of which Mr. Raymond 
complained.” To all those who begged for a 
rigorous and exemplary course of punishment 
for political derelictions in the late canvass his 
favorite expression was, “I am in favor of 
short statutes of limitation in politics.” He 
rejected peremptorily some suggestions of 
General Butler and the War Department 
having in view the punishment of flagrant 
offenders in New York: “ We must not sully 
victory with harshness.” His thoughtful and 
chivalrous consideration for the beaten party 
did not, however, prevent him from feeling 
the deepest gratitude for those who had la- 
bored on his side. He felt that the humblest 
citizen who had done his duty had claims 
upon him. Hearing that Deacon John Phil- 
lips of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, a man who 
had already completed his 104th year, and 
had voted at every presidential election since 
the foundation of the Government, had taken 
the pains to go to the polls to vote for him, 
the President wrote him a grateful letter of 
thanks. 


The example [he said] of such devotion to civic 
duties in one whose days have already been ex- 
tended an average life-time beyond the Psalmist’s 
limit cannot but be valuable and fruitful. It is not 
for myself only, but for the country which you 
have in your sphere served so long and so well, 
that I thank you. 


The venerable man, who had attained his 
majority in the midst of the war of the Revo- 
lution, and who had arrived at middle age 
before this century opened, answered in a 
note which greatly pleased and moved the 
President, as coming from one of the oldest 
men living on the earth. 


1 Autograph MS. 
VoL. XXXVIITL.—92. 
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I feel that | have no desire to live [he said] but 
to see the conclusion of this wicked rebellion and 
the power of God displayed in the conversion of 
the nations. I believe, by the help of God, you 
will finish the first, and also be the means of estab. 
lishing universal freedom and restoring peace to the 
Union. That the God of mercy will bless you in 
this great work, and through life, is the prayer of 
your unworthy servant, Joun Puituirs. 


There is one phrase of the President's speech 
of the roth of November which we have 
quoted which is singularly illustrative, not only 
of the quick apprehension with which he 
seized upon facts of importance, but also of 
the accuracy and method with which he as- 
certained and established them. Within a few 
hours after the voting had closed he was able 
to say that the election had shown that “ we 
have more men now than we had when the 
war began.” A great bundle of papers which 
lies before us as we write, filled with telegrams 
from every quarter annotated in his own neat 
handwriting, with a mass of figures which 
would have dismayed an ordinary accountant, 
shows the importance which he attached to 
this fact and the industry with which he inves- 
tigated it. In his message to Congress a few 
weeks later he elaborated this statement with 
the utmost care. He showed from the com- 
parative votes in 1860 and in 1864 a net in- 
crease of votes during the three years and 
a’ half of war of 145,551. The accomplished 
statisticians of “The Tribune” almanac in the 
following month, after the closest study of the 
official returns, expressed their surprise “ at the 
singular accuracy of the President’s figures.” 

An extract from his annual message to Con- 
gress gives the best summing up of the results 
of the election that has ever been written. 

The purpose of the people within the loyal States 
to maintain the integrity of the Union was never 
more firm nor more nearly unanimous than now. 
The extraordinary calmness and good order with 
which the millions of voters met and mingled at 
the polls give strong assurance of this. Not only 
all those who supported the Union ticket so called, 
but a great majority of the opposing party also, 
may be fairly claimed to entertain and to be actuated 
by the same purpose. It isan unanswerable argument 
to this effect, that no candidate for any office what- 
ever, high or low, has ventured to seek votes on 
the avowal that he was for giving up the Union. 
There have been much impugning of motives, and 
much heated controversy as to the proper means 
and best mode of advancing the Union cause ; but 
on the distinct issue of Union or no Union the pol- 
iticians have shown their instinctive knowledge 
that there is no diversity among the people. In 
affording the people the fair opportunity of showing 
one to another and to the world this firmness and 
unanimity of purpose, the election has been of vast 
value to the national cause. 


On the day of election General .McClellan 
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resigned his commission in the army, and the 
place thus made vacant was filled by the ap- 
pointment of General Philip H. Sheridan, a fit 
type and illustration of the turn in the tide of 
afiairs, which was to sweep from that time 
rapidly onward to the great and decisive 
national triumph. 


CHASE AS CHIEF-JUSTICE, 


Cuier-Justice TANeEy died on the 12th day 
of October, 1864, during the public rejoicings 
that hailed the success of the Union party at 
the autumnal elections. He was a man of 
amiable character, of blameless life, of great 
learning, of stainless integrity; yet such is the 
undiscriminating cruelty with which public 
opinion executes its decrees, that this aged and 
upright judge was borne to his grave with few 
expressions of regret, and even with a feeling 
not wholly suppressed that his removal formed 
a part of the good news which the autumn had 
brought to the upholders of the Union. Toil- 
some and irreproachable as his life had been, 
so far as purity of intentions were concerned, 
it was marked by one of those mistakes which 
are never forgiven. In a critical hour of history 
he had made a decision contrary to the spirit 
of the age, contrary to the best hopes and as- 
pirations of the nation at large. Before he had 
assumed the grave responsibilities of Chief -J us- 
tice he had not been insensible to those emotions 
and sympathies which animated the majority 
of his countrymen in later years. So early as 
1818 he had spoken of slavery as a blot on our 
national character, and expressed the confident 
hope that it would effectually though gradu- 
ally be wiped away. “Until it shall be ac- 
complished, until the time shall come when we 
can point without a blush to the language 
held in the Declaration of Independence,” he 
said, “every friend of humanity will seek to 
lighten the galling chain of slavery and better 
to the utmost of his power the wretched con- 
dition of the slave.” But when he assumed 
public office he became a part of the machin- 
ery of his party. He accepted its tenets and 
carried them unflinchingly to their logical re- 
sult, so that to a mind so upright and straight- 
forward in its operations there seemed nothing 
revolting in the enunciation of the dismal and 
inhuman propositions of the Dred Scott decis- 
ion. His whole life was therefore read in the 
light of that one act, and when he died, the 
nation he had so faithfully served according 
to his lights looked upon his death as the re- 
moval of a barrier to human progress. The 
general feeling found expression in the grim 
and profane witticism of Senator Wade, uttered 
some months before, when it seemed likely 
that the Chief-Justice would survive the ad- 





ministratiop of Mr. Lincoln: “No man ever 
prayed as I did that Taney might outlive 
James Buchanan’s term, and now I am afraid 
I have overdone it.” 

The friends of Mr. Chase immediately 
claimed that the place thus vacated belonged 
tohim. ‘hey not only insisted that he was best 
fitted of all the public men in the country for 
the duties of that high office; that the great 
issues of the war would be safest in his hands; 
that the rights of the freedmen would be most 
secure with an ardent and consistent abolition- 
ist; that the national currency would be best 
cared for by its parent; they also claimed that 
the place had been promised him by the Presi- 
dent, and this claim, though not wholly true, 
was not without foundation. Several times 
during the last year or two the President had 
intimated in conversation with various friends 
of Mr. Chase that he thought favorably of ap- 
pointing him Chief-Justice if a vacancy should 
occur. These expressions had been faithfully 
reported to the Secretary, and promptly entered 
by him in his diary at the time.! When Mr. 
Curtin was a candidate for reélection as gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, John Covode came to 
Mr. Chase and told him if Curtin was elected 
governor he would shape matters in Pennsyl- 
vania so as to secure its delegates in the presi- 
dential convention, but that the majority of the 
loyal menin Pennsylvania preferred Mr. Chase. 
Mr. Chase replied that no speculations as to 
Governor Curtin’s future course could excuse 
the loyal men from supporting him now; 
that the future must take care of itself; that he, 
Mr. Chase, was not anxious forthe Presidency ; 
that there was but one position in the Gov- 
ernment which he would really like to have, 
ifit were possible to have it without any sacri- 
fice of principle or public interest, and that 
was the chief-justiceship. At this Mr. Covode 
expressed himself satisfied, and went away re- 
solved to permit the renomination of Curtin, 
which, it may be said in passing, he could 
have done nothing to prevent. Mr. Chase’s 
eyes seemed pretty constantly fixed upon the 
bench in the intervals of his presidential aspi- 
rations. For a few days after his resignation 
his feelings against the President were of such 
bitterness that he seems to have given up 
that prospect. He was on the verge of open 
revolt from the party with which he had been 
so long associated. In his diary of the 6th of 
July he says: 


Pomeroy says he means to go on a buffalo hunt 
and then to Europe. He cannot support Lincoln, 
but won’t desert his principles. | am much of the 
same sentiments, though not willing now to de- 
cide what duty may demand next fall. Pomeroy re- 
marked thaton the news of my resignation reaching 


1 August 30, 1863. 














the Senate, several of the Democratic senators came 
to him and said, *‘ We ’ll go with you now for 
Chase.” This meant nothing but a vehement de- 
sire to overthrow the existing Administration, but 
might mean much if the Democrats would only 
cut loose from slavery, and go for freedom and the 
protection of labor by a national currency. If they 
would do that | would cheerfully go for any man 
they might nominate, 


A few days later he wrote recounting his 
efforts for the public good, and added : 


My efforts were stoutly resisted outside, and had 
not earnest sympathy inside of the Administration. 
They were steadily prevailing, however, when a 
sense of duty to myself and the country also com- 
pelled me to resign. ; 


A few malignant opponents of Mr. Lincoln 
still continued to write to Mr. Chase and keep 
alive in his mind the fancy of a possible nomi- 
nation to the Presidency. His weakness before 
the people had been signally shown by an ill- 
judged attempt to secure him the nomination 
for Congress in Cincinnati, but in spite of this 
he still responded readily to suggestions from 
factious partisans. To one writing from Mich- 
igan he replied that he was now a private cit- 
izen and expected to remain such. 


No one [he said] has been authorized to use my 
name in any political connection, except that I said 
I should not feel at liberty to refuse my services to 
the citizens of my congressional district if spon- 
taneously and unanimously demanded. I think now 
that I erred in saying this; but it seemed right at 
the time. No such movement as the one you sug- 
gest seems to me expedient so far as I am concerned. 
Whether it would be expedient or patriotic in refer- 
ence to some other name, I am not able to judge. | 
see only, as all see, that there is a deplorable lack 
of harmony, caused chiefly, in my judgment, by the 
injudicious course of some of Mr. Lincoln’s chief ad- 
visers, and his own action on their advice. ! 


Even to comparative strangers he could not 
write without speaking slightingly of the Pres- 
ident. ‘To one he said: “I fear our good 
President is so anxious for the restoration of 
the Union that he will not care sufficiently 
about the basis of representation.” ‘To another, 
with a singular and unusual lack of dignity, 
he said: “Some seem to think that a man 
who has handled millions must be rich, and 
so I should be if I could have retained for 
myself even one per cent. of what I saved to 
the people; but I would not exchange the 
consciousness of having kept my hands free 
from the touch of one cent of public treasure 
for all the riches in the world.” Mr. Chase 


1 Chase to Charles S. May, August 31, 1864. 
2 Samuel Bowles wrote Scnieakor 4, 1864: “ Do 
you notice that the ‘Antislavery Standard’ and the 
‘ Liberator,’ the representatives of the old abolitionists, 
are both earnest for Lincoln? Yet a new crop of rad- 
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was, of course, absolutely and unquestionably 
honest, but that virtue is not so rare in public 
men that one should celebrate it in himself. 
He passed the heat of the midsummer in the 
White Mountains. During his absence his tone 
of bitter and sullen comment towards the 
President and his associates in the Cabinet 
continued,” but after the fall of Atlanta, and 
the evident response of the country to the Chi- 
cago nominations, his tone underwent a sud- 
den change. He announced himself at last in 
favor of the election of Mr. Lincoln. In his 
diary of the 17th of September, after he had 
returned to Washington, he said: 


I have seen the President twice. . . . His man- 
ner was cordial and so were his words; and | hear 
of nothing but good-will from him, But he is not 
at all demonstrative, either in speech or manner, | 
feel that I do not know him, and I found no action 
on what he says or does. . . . It is my conviction 
that the cause I love and the general interests of the 
country will be best promoted by his reélection, 
and I have resolved to join my efforts to those of 
almost the whole body of my friends in securing it. 


He continues in his usual tone of self-por- 
traiture : 


I have been told that the President said he and 
I could not get along together in the Cabinet. 
Doubtless there was a difference of temperament, 
and on some points of judgment I may have been 
ipo earnest and eager, while | thought him not 
earnest enough and too slow. On some occasions, 
indeed, I found that it was so. But I never desired 
anything else than his complete success, and never 
indulged a personal feeling incompatible with ab- 
solute fidelity to his administration. 


He repeats over and again in his letters and 
diaries that he never really desired the Presi- 
dency ; that he seized the first opportunity of 
withdrawing from the canvass. From Wash- 
ington he went to Ohio, where he brought him- 
self at last to make an open declaration of his 
preference for Mr. Lincoln as against McClel- 
lan; he voted for the Republican ticket at the 
election in October, and sent a telegram to the 
President that the result was “ all right in Ohio 
and Indiana.” 

The death of Chief-Justice ‘Taney occurred 
immediately afterwards, and the canvass for a 
successor on the part of the friends of Mr. 
Chase began without a moment’s delay. Mr. 
Sumner was particularly ardent and pressing. 
“ A Chief-Justice is needed,” he wrote to the 
President, “whose position on the slavery 
question is already fixed and will not need 
argument of counsel to convert him.” A mass 


icals have sprung up, who are resisting the President 
and making mischief. Chase is going around, ped- 
dling his griefs in private ears and soning dissatisfac- 
tion about Lincoln. Oh, how little great men can be!”’ 
[“ Life and Times of Samuel Bowles,” Vol. I., p. 413.] 
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of solicitations of the same character came in 
upon the President, and they were reénforced 
inside the Cabinet by the earnest influence of 
Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Stanton; and although 
these and other friends of Mr. Chase were so 
strongly encouraged by Mr. Lincoln’s response 
that they had no hesitation in assuring him that 
he would without doubt be made Chief-J ustice, 
the President gave no decided intimation of 
his purpose. It is altogether probable that he 
intended from the first to appoint him, but he 
resolved at the same time to say nothing about 
it until he was ready to act. He said to his 
secretary, “I shall be very ‘shut pan’ about 
this matter.” When one day his secretary 
brought him a letter from Mr. Chase in Ohio, 
he said, “ What is it about ?” “ Simply a kind 
and friendly letter,” the secretary answered. 
Mr. Lincoln, without reading it, replied, with 
his shrewd smile, “ File it with his other rec- 
ommendations.” 

So reticent was Mr. Lincoln in regard to his 
purpose that the enemies of Mr. Chase, who 
were especially abundant and active in Ohio, 
endeavored to prevent his nomination by the 
presentation of strong and numerously signed 
protests against it. The President received 
them not too affably, and while he listened re- 
spectfully to all they had to say in regard to 
the merits of the case, he sternly checked them 
when they began to repeat instances of Mr. 
Chase’s personal hostility to himself. He treated 
with the same contempt a more serious state- 
ment which he received from New York that 
Mr. Cisco, who had personally declared for 
McClellan, gave as his reason for such a course 
that Secretary Chase had told him that Mr. 
Lincoln was incompetent and unfit for the 
position he held, though he added that Mr. 
Chase on his return to Washington had informed 
him that he then considered it his public duty 
to support Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency. 
Strangely enough from the Treasury Depart- 
ment itself came an earnest protest against the 
late Secretary. The venerable Judge Lewis, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, protested 
that he was not a man of large legal or finan- 
cial knowledge; that his selfishness had gradu- 
ally narrowed and contracted his views of 
things in general ; that he was amazingly igno- 
rant of men; that it was the opinion in the 
department that he really desired towards the 
end of his term of office to injure and as far as 
possible to destroy the influence and popu- 
larity of the Administration. By his constant 
denunciation of the extravagance of disburse- 
ments, and his tone of malevolent comment 
against every act of the President, he clearly 
indicated his desire to excite popular discon- 
tent and grumbling against the Government. 
Judge Lewis said that with the exception of a 
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few sycophants the entire department was re- 
lieved by the change. Even Mr. Field, for whose 
sake he gave up his place, expressed himsel£ 
as gratified by it. To all these representations 
Mr. Lincoln made no reply. He was equally 
silent as to the merits of other distinguished 
jurists whose names were mentioned to him. 
He had the highest esteem and regard for Mr. 
Evarts; he had great confidence in the legal 
learning and weight of character of Judge 
Swayne; he had a feeling of hearty friendship 
for Mr. Montgomery Blair, and although he 
had thought proper in the preceding autumn 
to ask for his resignation, the intimate and even 
affectionate relations which he maintained 
towards the ex-Postmaster-General encour- 
aged him and his friends to believe that he 
would receivethe appointment. The late Vice- 
President Wilson, shortly before his death,! said 
that Blair met him one day near the War De- 
partment and solicited his good word, saying 
that Chase would certainly not be nominated. 
Wilson was startled by Blair’s confident tone 
and went at once to the President, to whom 
he reiterated the arguments already used in 
favor of Mr. Chase’s nomination, saying that 
the President could well afford to overlook the 
harsh and indecorous things which Chase had 
said of him during the summer. “Oh! as to 
that,” replied Lincoln, “I care nothing. Of 
Mr. Chase’s ability and of his soundness on 
the general issues of the war there is, of course, 
no question. I have only one doubt about his 
appointment. He is a man of unbounded 
ambition, and has been working all his life to 
become President. That he can never be; and 
I fear that if I make him Chief-Justice he will 
simply become more restless and uneasy and 
neglect the place in his strife and intrigue to 
make himself President. If I were sure that 
he would go on the bench and give up his 
aspirations and do nothing but make himself 
a great judge, I would not hesitate a moment.” 

So strong was this impression upon Mr. Lin- 
coln’s mind that he half formed the intention 
of sending for Mr. Chase and saying frankly 
to him that the way was open to him to be- 
come the greatest Chief-Justice the Supreme 
Court had ever had if he would dismiss at 
once and forever the subject of the Presidency 
from his mind. But speaking on the subject 
with Senator Sumner, he saw in a moment’s 
conversation how liable to misconstruction and 
misapprehension such action would be. In 
his eagerness to do what he thought best for 
the interests of both Mr. Chase and the coun- 
try, he lost sight for an instant of the construc- 
tion which Mr. Chase would inevitably place 
upon such a proposition coming from his twice- 
successful rival. Convinced as he was of Chase’s 
1 April, 1874. Conversation with J. G. N. 














great powers, and hoping rather against his 
own convictions that once upon the bench he 
would see in what direction his best prospects 
of usefulness and fame rested, he concluded 
to take all risks, and on the 6th of December 
nominated him to the Senate for Chief-J ustice. 
He communicated his intention to no one, and 
wrote out the nomination in full with his own 
hand. It was confirmed at once without refer- 
ence to a committee. Mr. Chase on reaching 
home the night of the same day was saluted 
at his door under his new title by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sprague. He at once sent the Presi- 
dent a note, saying: 


Before I sleep I must thank you for this mark of 
your confidence, and especially for the manner in 
which the nomination was made. I will never for- 
get either, and trust you will never regret either. 
Be assured that I prize your confidence and good- 
will more than any nomination to office. 


The appointment was received with the 
greatest satisfaction throughout the Union. 
Although the name of Mr. Chase had been 
especially pressed upon the President by the 
public men whorepresented the most advanced 
antislavery sentiment of the North, the ap- 
pointment when once made met with little 
opposition from any quarter. Mr. Chase, in a 
long life of political prominence and constant 
controversy, had won the universal respect of 
the country, not only for his abilities, but also 
for his courage, his integrity, and a certain solid 
weight of character of which his great head and 
massive person seemed a fitting embodiment. 
He had placed his portrait on the lower de- 
nominations of the legal-tender notes, saying» 
with his customary heavy pleasantry, “I had 
put the President’s head on the higher priced 
notes, and my own, as was becoming, on the 
smaller ones.” His handsome face and features 
had thus become more familiar in the eyes of the 
people than those of any other man in America; 
and though neither then nor at any other period 
of his life did he become what could be called 
universally popular, the image of him became 
fixed in the general instinct as a person of seri- 
ous importance in the national life. The people 
who gave themselves the trouble to reason 
about the matter said it was impossible that 
an original abolitionist should be untrue to 
the principles of freedom, or that the father 
of the national currency should ever disown 
his own offspring; while those who thought 
and spoke on impulse took it for granted 
that such a man as Mr. Chase should never 
for any length of time be out of the highest 
employment. 

After all, the fears of the President in regard 
to the Chief-Justice were better founded than 
his hopes. Mr. Chase took his place on the 
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bench with a conscientious desire to do his 
whole duty in his great office, to devote his 
undoubted powers and his prodigious indus- 
try to making himself a worthy successor of 
the great jurists who before him had illustrated 
the bench, but he could not discharge the 
political affairs of the country from his mind. 
He still considered himself called upon to 
counteract the mischievous tendencies of the 
President towards conciliation and hasty re- 
construction. His slighting references to him 
in his letters and diaries continued from the 
hour he took his place on the bench. When 
the fighting had ended around Richmond, and 
on the capitulation of Lee the fabric of the 
Southern Confederacy had fallen about the 
ears of its framers like a house of cards, the 
Chief-Justice felt himself called on to come 
at once to the front, and he wrote from Balti- 
more to the President: 


I am very anxious about the future, and most 
about the principles which are to govern recon- 
struction, for as these principles are sound or un- 
sound so will be the work and its results. You 
have no time to read a long letter nor have | time 
to write one, so | will de brief. And first as to 
Virginia, 1 


He advised the President to stand by the 
Peirpoint government. As to the other rebel 
States, he suggested the enrollment of the loyal 
Citizens without regard to complexion. 


This, you know [he said], has long been my 
opinion. . The application of this principle to 
Louisiana is made somewhat difficult by the organ- 
ization which has already taken place, but happily 
the Constitution authorizes the legislature to extend 
the right of suffrage. . What reaches me of 
the condition of things in Louisiana impresses me 
strongly with the belief that this extension will be 
of the greatest benefit to the whole population. 


He advised, as to Arkansas, an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, or a new conven- 
tion, the members to be elected by the loyal 
citizens, without distinction of color. “ ‘To 
all the other States,” he said, “the general 
principle may be easily applied.” He closed 
by saying: “I most respectfully, but most 
earnestly, commend these matters to your 
attention. God gives you a great place and 
a great opportunity. May he guide you 
in the use of them.” But the same day the 
President delivered from a window of the 
White House that final speech to the people 
which he had prepared without waiting for 
the instructions of the Chief-Justice, and the 
day after Mr. Chase wrote again from Balti- 
more reviewing the record of both, reminding 
the President of his former errors from which 
Mr. Chase had tried to save him, discussing 
1 Chase to Lincoln, April 11, 1865. 
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in full the Louisiana case, of which the Presi- 
dent had made so masterly and luminous a 
presentation in his speech, insinuating that if 
the President were only as well informed as 
he was he would see things very differently.! Al- 
most before the ink was dry on this unasked 
and superfluous sermon the President was 
dead. ‘The Chief-Justice, writing to a friend in 
Ohio, said: “The schemes of politicians will 
now adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
I want no part in them.”? He retained his 
attitude at the head of the extreme Republi- 
cans until about the time of the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson. Over this famous trial 
he presided with the greatest dignity and im- 
partiality; with a knowledge of law which 
was never at fault, and with a courage which 
rose superior to all the threats and all the en- 
treaties of his friends. But his action during 
the trial and its result alienated him at once 
from the great body of those who had been 
his strongest supporters, while it created a 
momentary appearance of popularity among 
his life-long opponents. His friends began to 
persuade him, and he began to think, that he 
might be the candidate of the Democratic 
party for the Presidency. He commenced 
writing voluminous letters to leading Demo- 
crats expressing his indifference to the nomi- 
nation, but at the same time saying he had 
always been a Democrat, was a Democrat still, 
and that the course which the Democracy 
ought to adopt would be to embrace true 
Democratic principles and declare for universal 
suffrage in the reconstruction of the Union. 
He did not flinch for an instant from his posi- 
tion on this important question. He said: “I 
believe I could refuse the throne of the world 
if it were offered me at the price of abandoning 
the cause of equal rights and exact justice to 
all men.”* Following his inveterate habit of 
taking a subjective view of the world of poli- 
tics, he thought it possible that the Democratic 
party might be converted in the twinkling of 
an eye by virtue of his broad and liberal views. 
He cherished this pleasant delusion for several] 
months. Whenever an obscure politician called 
upon him or wrote to him from some remote 
corner of the country, expressing a desire that 
he should be the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, he would say, “ Such indications 

. afford ground for hope that a change is 
going on in the views and policy of the Demo- 
cratic party which warrants good hopes for the 
future.”* There was for a moment a vague 


1 “T most earnestly wish you could have read the 
New Orleans papers for the past few months. Your 
duties have not allowed it. I have read them a good 
deal; quite enough to be certain that if you had read 
what I have your feelings of humanity and justice 
would not let you rest till all loyalists are made equal 
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impression among the leading Democrats that 
as it was hopeless to make a campaign with 
one of their own party against the overwhelm- 
ing popularity of General Grant, it might be 
worth while to try the experiment of nominat- 
ing the Chief-J ustice with the hope of diverting 
a portion of the Republican vote, and a corre- 
spondence took place between August Belmont 
and Mr. Chase in relation to that subject. Mr. 
Chase wrote « 


For more than a quarter of a century I have been, 
in my political views and sentiments, aDemocrat, and 
I still think that upon questions of finance, commerce, 
and administration generally, the old Democratic 
principles afford the best guidance.® 


But he stoutly asserted, even in the face of 
this temptation, his belief in universal suffrage, 
though he coupled it with universal amnesty, 
and said : 


If the white citizens hitherto prominent in affairs 
will simpiy recognize their [the negroes’] right of 
suffrage, and assure them against future attempts to 
take it from them, I am sure that those citizens will 
be welcomed back to their old lead with joy and 
acclamation, and a majority, if not all, the 
Southern States may be carried for the Democratic 
candidates at the next election. 


He repeated this sanguine statement in his 
correspondence with other leading Demo- 
crats, but the negotiation came to nothing ; 
the Democratic convention met in New York, 
and Mr. Chase’s name, mentioned by acci- 
dent, gained a roar of cheers from the assem- 
bly and one-half of one vote from a California 
delegate. He professed his entire indifference 
to the result, and took no further interest in 
the canvass, An injudicious Republican poli- 
tician in New York asked him to address a 
Grant meeting. He declined, of course, stat- 
ing that he could not unreservedly support the 
Republican ticket, and that this was not the 
time for discrimination in a public address. 
“ The action of the two parties has obliged me 
to resume with my old faith my old position, 

that of Democrat, by the grace of God, 
free and independent.” When his old enemy, 
General Blair, came to the front in the progress 
of the canvass and rather overshadowed the 
more conservative Seymour, the Chief -Justice 
intimated ® that men of his way of thinking 
would be constrained to the support of Gen- 
eral Grant. 

But if the political attitude of Mr. Chase in 
his later years was a subject of amazement 


in the right of self-protection by suffrage.”” [Chase to 
Lincoln, April 12, 1865. ] 
2 Chase to Ashley, April 16, 1865. 
3 Chase to Barney, May 29, 1868. 
5 Chase to Belmont, May 30, 1868. 
6 Inaletter toCol. Brownof Kentucky, Sept. 29, 1868. 


4 Ibid. 








and sorrow to his ardent supporters, his de- 
cisions upon the bench were a no less startling 
surprise to those who had insisted upon his 
appointment as the surest means of conserv- 
ing all the victories of the war. He who had 
sustained Mr. Stanton in his most energetic 
and daring acts during the war now declared 
such acts illegal; he who had continually 
criticized, not always loyally, the conduct of 
the President for what he considered his weak 
reverence for the rights of States, now became 
the earnest champion of State rights; and 
finally the man to whose personal solicitations 
a majority of Congress had yielded in passing 
the legal-tender act, without which he said 
that the war could not have been successfully 
carried on, from his place on the bench de- 
clared the act unconstitutional. But so firm 


“On to the fight! ‘T 
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was the impression in the minds of the people 
of the United States of the great powers and 
perfect integrity, the high courage, the exalted 
patriotism of this man, that when he died, worn 
out by his tireless devotion to the public wel- 
fare, he was mourned and praised as, in spite 
of all errors and infirmities, he deserved to be. 
Although his appointment had not accom- 
plished all the good which Mr. Lincoln hoped 
for when he made it, it cannot be called a mis- 
take. Mr. Chase had deserved well of the Re- 
public. He was entitled to any reward the 
Republic could give him; and the President, 
in giving to his most powerful and most dis- 
tinguished rival the greatest place which a 
President ever has it in his power to bestow, 
gave an exemplary proof of the magnanimity 
and generosity of his own spirit. 


LIFE. 


I AM o’er-weary picturing the strife ; 
This is a solemn fate — to ride to death 
Lashed through the hurrying fatal lists of life, 
Strengthless to cease, begging for one short breath, 
Yet spurned for answer by a Power that thrusts 
Its spurs into the soul. Upon the brow 
Stand beads of blood ;’the very javelin rusts 
From tears ; the drooping form can scarce but bow 
To earth. “One moment, Power, one resting-space, 
Have mercy!” “On, on, on!” the stern reply. 
I urge, “ I once have triumphed, is not grace 
For victory?” “ Have on! Thy grace am I!” 
“Ts there no pause, no rest, however brief ?” 
‘hy death is thy relief.” 


Louise Morgan-Smith. 


TO GEORGE KENNAN. 


NFLINCHING Dante of a later day, 


Thou who hast wandered through the realms of pain 
And seen with aching breast and whirling brain 
Woes which thou wert unable to allay, 

What frightful visions hast thou brought away: 
Of torments, passions, agonies, struggles vain 
To break the prison walls, to rend the chain— 
Of hopeless hearts too desperate to pray ! 

Men are the devils of that pitiless hell ! 
Men guard the labyrinth of that ninefold curse! 
Marvel of marvels! Thou hast lived to tell, 

In prose more sorrowful than Dante’s verse, 
Of pangs more grievous, sufferings more fell, 
Than Dante or his master dared rehearse ! 


Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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NLY in its later books 
does the Bible distin- 
guish the different rulers 
of Egypt by their proper 
names. The word “ Pha- 
raoh” wasatitle rather than 
a personal appellation, and 
was borne by the reigning 
king, each one in turn down 
the long line of sovereigns. 
A change of Pharaohs 
silently occurs in the bibli- 
cal story between the second 
and the third chapters of 
the Book of Exodus. In 
Chapter II. we read: 














Now when Pharaoh heard 
this thing, he sought to slay 
Moses. (Ver. 15.) 


&, PRINCE KHAMUS, DECEASED 
(FROM Lepsius’s ‘‘DENKMALER."*) 


And it came to pass in the course of those many 
days, that the king of Egypt died: and the children 
of Israel sighed by reason of the bondage, and they 
cried, and their cry came up unto God by reason of 
the bondage. (Ver. 23.) 


From which it is clear that one Pharaoh had 
passed off the stage — the one who is commonly 
known as the “ Pharaoh of the Oppression.” 
But in Chapter III. we read how God called 
unto Moses out of the midst of the burning 
bush, and said: 


Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. (Ver. 10.) 


From this it is equally clear that another 
Pharaoh had entered upon the scene — the one 
who is commonly known as the “ Pharaoh of 
the Exodus.” Everybody being acquainted 
with the peculiar names of such great per- 
sonages, the writer of the Book of Exodus 
phrased his recital after the manner of that 
modern monarchic formula, “The King is 
dead! Long live the King!” 

Not long ago we were astounded to see 
the tomb open and give up, among its treas- 
ures, the first of these two sovereigns, the 
person, carefully embalmed, of the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression — to behold his imperishable 
features after so long a time restored to view, 
and to find how remarkably faithful those 
portrait-statues were which his artists had 
carved when he was in the bloom of youth 
or in the prime of manhood. Nor, perhaps, 
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EXODUS, AND HIS SON, 
MONUMENTS. 


have we forgotten how the monuments stand 
ready to unlock the mystery in regard to that 
daughter of his who saved the life of the 
foundling Moses. 

And still, if we were to choose between the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, or were asked, “ Out of the 
several Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, 
which one above all others would you most 
wish to learn more about, in fact, whatever 
the archeology of Egypt can teach us?” with 
scarcely a moment’s hesitation we would an- 
swer, “The Pharaoh of the Exodus.” That 
one who replied, “ Who is the Lord, that | 
should hearken unto his voice to let Israel go? ” ; 
that one who required straw as well as bricks 
ofthe already burdened and groaning Hebrews; 
that one before whom the contest by en- 
chantments took place, until the magicians 
gave up, exclaiming, “This is the finger of 
God”; that one who recalled his consent the 
instant the evils were removed; that one who, 
under all the signs and wonders and plagues 
of Jehovah, hardened his heart up to the very 
entrance of death into his dwelling to lay low 
his cherished first-born son, the heir to the 
throne; that one who repented having thrust 
out the bondsmen, and pursued after them, 
and overtook them encamping by the sea; 
that one, in fine, upon whose hosts the sea 
returned to its flow, till there remained not 
so much as one of them. 

Do, then, the antiquities of Egypt really and 
in like manner illustrate the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus ? Did he cause statues to be made 
of himself which show just how he looked ? 
Have the inscriptions anything to tell us about 
his history also? Do his monuments bear out 
the many particulars of the biblical relation 
concerning his resistance to the God of Israel, 
and his disastrous defeat ? Do they clear up 
the mystery of his first-born son, who was smit- 
ten on that fatal midnight when the Lord passed 
through the land and entered at every door 
whose posts were not sprinkled with blood ? 

These are natural questions, which we are 
eager to have answered in detail. Why not 
make a second search among the monuments? 

Many households among us are accustomed 
to go to a painter or a photographer once in 
a while, or even every year, to put on record 
both faces and numbers of the family group. 
This custom, however, prevailed in the days of 
Rameses as well as in ourown. He intended 
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trayed the eldest, Rameses, died early, 
probably at the head of the soldiers 
of which he was commander, and on 
the field of battle. Then the succes- 
sion fell on Khamus, the priest, who 
lived long to bear the honor. He 
gained great renown as high-priest of 
the god Ptah at Memphis, residing in 
the great temple dedicated to this 
deity there, and devoting himself so 
strictly to sacerdotal duties as some- 
what to neglect the affairs of state— 
so his fond father thought. In this 
holy pursuit he sought to restore the 





























olden worship of the Apis-bulls, then 
regarded as the living type of Ptah- 
Sokharis; and he carried out the en- 
largement and decoration of their 
burial-place, the Serapeum, by works 
which inscriptions of that time de- 
scribe as splendid, and for which they 
overload their author with thankful 
praise. From illustration 2 we may 
catch a glimpse of him as he actually 
appeared when presenting himself in 
public, with his insignia of regency — 
a standard in each hand. 











1. FAMILY GROUP OF RAMESES II. (FROM LEPSIUS’S 


merely to parade his religious zeal; but, all 
unexpectedly by him, we, for certain reasons, 
are exceedingly curious to look in upon his 
domestic circle, and he himself has drawn aside 
the curtain for us in a manner bearing upon 
our present inquiry. 

Among several such family repre- 
sentations he caused one to be en- 
graved in everlasting rock on the 
bank of the Nile between Syene and 
Philze (illustration 1). He is paying 
reverence to the ram-headed deity 
Khnum; and in this religious act 
he is followed first by the “ Royal 
Wife,” Queen, and mother “ Isi-ne- 
fer-t,” holding a scourge as an em- 
blem of sovereignty in one hand and 
a lotus flower in the other ; then by 
his “ Royal Son Khamus,” display- 
ing the lock of a prince and wearing 
the leopard-robe of a priest; and, 
next in order, by “the Chief of the 
Soldiers, the Royal Son Rameses, 
Heir to the Throne, Royal Scribe ” ; 
then by “the great Royal Daughter, 
great Royal Wife, Bint-antha, 
Queen,” holding sistrums of differ- 
ent patterns in her hands ; and last 
of all in the procession, on the ex- 
treme lower left, by a “ Royal Son, 
Mer-en-ptah” by name. 

Of the three brothers here por- 
VoL. XXXVIIL.—93. 
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2. PORTRAIT-STATUE OF KHAMUS AS REGENT. 


However, as we have seen the 
Great Rameses enduring to the age 
of nearly one hundred years, Khamus proved 
unequal to the task of outliving him. He had 
received the powers and authority of active 
regent when he must have been not far from 
five and twenty years old, in the thirtieth year 
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of his father’s reign: he died in the fifty-fifth 
year of his father’s reign, at about fifty years 
of age, having governed in behalf of his 
father a quarter of a century. And yet, be- 
cause he had not reached the throne at the 
time of his death, the monuments represent 
him as a prince and nothing more, still wearing 
the side-lock of juniority. 

Illustration 3, which is used as an initial 
to this article, reproduces one of these, where 
the death-sign, appended to his name above 
his head, consists of two characters 
reading “ ma-kheru,” generally trans- 
lated “ the justified,” or “ proclaimed 
righteous,” at the judgment-seat of Osiris, the 
god of Hades, thus declaring the faithful de- 
parted to be “ triumphant,” very much as we 
are accustomed to do down to this very day: its 
real signification, therefore, was “ deceased.” 

After Khamus had departed this life the 
right of inheritance descended to the young- 
est depicted in the family group above given, 
Mer-en-ptah: the last became the first. His 
name, Mer-en-ptah, signifying “beloved by 
the god Ptah,” or, according to the Memphitic 
dialect, Mer-en-phthah, is generally reduced 
or anglicized to Menephtah. He could not 
have been so very much younger than his elder 
brother, for he served as a similar regent for 
his father during no less than twelve years — 
from the fifty-fifth to the sixty-seventh, when at 
last the latter yielded up the scepter he had 
held so long. 

When Menephtah actually became king 
he assumed the throne-name Hotep-hi-ma, 
“ Trusting in Ma,” together with the epithets 
Bai-en-ra, “Soul of Ra,” and Mer-amen, “ Be- 
loved by the god Amen.” 

Doubtless he caused many statues of himself 
to be wrought in stone, but comparatively few 


of them have survived destruction. Weare not ° 


bewildered by several equally good, or pre- 
senting their subject in various aspects, as in 
the case of Rameses; and yet there is one of 
the son so far superior to others of himself, 
even excelling in some respects any of the 
father, as to command attention and choice 
above all others, In order to see this pre- 
eminent pattern of Menephtah, executed dur- 
ing the best period and in the highest style of 
Egyptian art, we must ascend the Nile to 
Thebes, There the Tombs of the Kings shelter 
a memorial of him which is simply faultless in 
accurate design, nice chiseling, and complete 
preservation. It is a bas-relief, maintaining his 
presence in his own sepulcher, where he would 
naturally wish to leave behind the finest per- 
sonation of himself that the most accomplished 
artists of his day could produce. A plaster-cast 
of it in Berlin, made by Dr. Richard Lepsius, 
has been specially photographed for illustra- 
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4. BAS-RELIEF OF KING MENEPHTAH AT THEBES. 
(FROM A CAST IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM.) 


tion 4, which, therefore, is a perfect copy of 
the original sculpture. How easily we detect 
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in the outline of this profile, in the contour of 
the face, in the shape of each separate feature, 
all the characteristic traits of the Rameses 
family, affected only by the personal element. 
A masterpiece of ancient art, we find it worthy 
of all praise as a delineation, either of the man 
when he was really handsome, or of that glori- 
ous form which the proud king desired to own 
and the foolish people were inclined to ascribe 
to their ruler, or, still again, perhaps of that 
blending of human personality with real divinity 
which alone could qualify him for acceptance 
with the deity Ra, though probably all of 
these aims entered into its design. His maj- 
esty stands before us in the attitude of wor- 
shiping the god Ra- Harmakhis— indeed, in the 
very gesture of demonstrating, not merely like- 
ness to, but veritable identity with, the god 
himself, the hieroglyphics beneath his out- 
stretched hand affirming : 


He adores the Sun, he worships the Hor of the 
solar horizons. 


In so doing he displays no lack of vanity, 
not to say presumption, judging him by our 
own notion of the manner appropriate to one 
who is venturing into the presence of the Su- 
preme Being. He is shod with sandals, clad 
in a light transparent robe, furnished with the 
asp-bordered apron, decked with a royal urzeus, 
and crowned with the atef-tiara. Overhead his 
panegyric reads : 

Lord of the Two Lands, Mer-amen Bai-en-ra, 

Lord of Diadems, Mer-en-ptah Hotep-hi-ma, 

Crowned by Amen with dominion of the world, 

Cherished by the Sun in the great abode, 


Doubtless the artist in this transcendent 
figure sought not only to show forth the particu- 
lar act of adoration, but to exalt Menephtah 
ideally to a phase worthy of the reception and 
society of the gods. 

Yet, after many centuries have fled, we, whose 
feelings are cooler and judgments truer, look- 
ing on the changeless face of this bas-relief 
find less to laud sincerely. Apart from the 
superhuman element revealing itself through 
both physical and spiritual beauty, Menephtah 
betrays both softness and weakness. He is 
calm and cold: he would stir no heart, 
waken no love. Even art has not detected 
the slightest trace of nobility of character, for 
art could not well heighten a quality totally 
wanting. 

Unless we happen to stop and reflect, we 
naturally fancy the successor of a king as 
youthful, or at least adolescent. But a recent 
instance serves to place in an exacter light the 
several stages of years reached by other mem- 
bers of a royal family when an aged emperor 
dies: the crown-prince of Germany had turned 
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the meridian of life when the Emperor Will- 
iam died, his great deeds were done, his glory 
was earned, and his career was so much of a 
memory that his actual reign must have been 
brief; and his son, in turn, the heir-apparent, 
now emperor, who possibly might have be- 
come active regent in advance of the throne, 
is the grandchild of the aged departed mon- 
arch. So it was when Rameses the Great died 
in Egypt, three and thirty centuries ago. As 
already learned, Menephtah was an old man 
when he became king — certainly not less, and 
probably more, than sixty years of age. 

Soon after ascending the throne he began to 
exhibit a singular and notaltogether scrupulous 
trait. As if long denied the privilege of writing 
his name upon a royal shield, he went about 
gratifying his impatience and vanity by impos- 
ing his cartouch upon the monuments of his 
predecessors. He did not stop to consider —or, 
what is more likely, he did not have honor 
enough to care— whether or no the contrast of 
his own rough work by the side of the finely 
wrought hieroglyphics of earlier kings would 
forever cry out to his shame. 

Presently in this disgraceful business he 
ventured a step further and appropriated to 
himself a royal statue at Memphis. This 
was a standing image of Amen-em-hat III., 
the chief king in the twelfth dynasty, and, as 
a specimen of early art, one of exceptional 
excellence. Notwithstanding, though he left 
the remainder of the figure untouched, he went 
to its face and remorselessly blotted out the 
features it bore by remodeling them into his 
own likeness. Thus the portrait of the archaic 
king is lost to us, but a true view of Menephtah, 
when advanced in life, is gained. 

Again, as he little foresaw, or cared less, the 
result is an incongruity, Those immense feet, 
those sturdy limbs, that heavy frame, the stiff 
pose of the subject, are characteristic of a style 
nearly a thousand years earlier, and therefore 
already antique ; but the art of the face is in the 
perfect style of a Ramesside age. Here, in illus- 
tration 5, we are looking upon the real Meneph- 
tah. Here we still further perceive how as a 
son he resembled his father. Recalling the 
peculiar cast of Rameses II. in his portrait- 
figures at Tanis, at Memphis, at Thebes, at 
Abia-Simbel, we detect at once certain traits of 
descent in this strongly pronounced physiog- 
nomy —the retreating brow, the arched nose, 
the high cheek-bones, and the jutting chin. 
Even the searching eye and the stern expression 
of countenance seem to share the spirit of Ra- 
meses’ later pictures. All the softness of the The- 
ban bas-relief has vanished. How insensible 
the heart must have been to correspond with 
that brow! How pitiless—nay, how destitute 
of human sympathy — are the angular lines 
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of that stony face! His very looks 
frown oppression ; his lips breathe 
bondage. If a favor were to be 
asked of that forbidding visage, 
what answer would surely be fore- 
cast — yes, or no? Soul, talent, 
refinement, every element that 
makes man attractive, all are ab- 
sent; superstition, arrogance, self- 
ishness, obstinacy, distrust, fear, 
all are present in force. Or, what 
emotions would be inevitably in- 
spired by these lineaments? Re- 
spect, affection, loyalty? or, hatred, 
repulse, revolt, flight ? Such a pre- 
sentment is precisely what we would 
expect from Menephtah’s bearing 
towards Israel in Egypt. If an 
attempt were to be made, even by 
an artist of genius, to invent a face 
which should unite all the qualities 
of disposition developed by the trials 
of Menephtah rehearsed in the 
Bible, the best surely would fall 
short of this realistic historical 
carving. 

However much Menephtah may 
have resembled his predecessor 
Rameses II. in other respects, he 
did not in the possession of a numer- 
ous family. Menephtah had only 
one son, and, strangely, that son 
was the fruit of his old age. How 
the elderly progenitor’s heart must 
have been gladdened by that child, 
that long-awaited, often wished-for, 
only boy! And now, because the 
boon of his tutelary deity, Set,— 
“the giver of life,’—the offspring 
was called Seti; and because the 
sum of his father’s joy, the one ob- 
ject of his father’s love, he was called 
Menephtah. 

As the lad grew up the father 
perceived the filial features devel- 
oping into a duplicate of his own. 
And when the lad increased into 
youth, still the father had only to 
look on his face, as in a mirror, to 
behold a reflection of himself. In- 
asmuch as words would fail to show 
this remarkable likeness as effect- 
ively as sight, let us place their 
pictures side by side and study 
them comparatively (illustrations 6 
and 7). 

Both the monuments and the 
records of Menephtah suddenly be- 
come silent after the eighth year of 

———— ;, his reign, and remain so a long 
* STHE BERLIN MUSEUM. APTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. NEUMANN.) While—in fact, until just before his 
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6. DETAIL OF THE 


THEBAN BAS-RELIEF, 

death. Certain papyri were indorsed with this 
eighth year, one of which contains a letter, 
written by an Egyptian in Syria to a friend at 
Raamses, after this tenor : 


At the moment of writing ! am alive and well, 
so do not be anxious about me ; but I want to hear 
the news as to your welfare every day, and I may 
add that I expect very soon to rejoin you at Pa- 
Rameses Mer-amen. 


An undertone of apprehension pervades 
these lines, which is stated plainly in another 
communication ; 


Such is the state of affairs with us to-day ; but 
no one knows what will happen to-morrow, 


Just here we may recall the fact that the 
nomadic Shasu were admitted within the lines 
of Egypt during this eighth year of Meneph- 
tah’s sole rule. 

Of course Menephtah laid his burdens on 
foreigners only. As a natural result, by and by, 
history relating what happened “ to-morrow,” 
the foreigners in Egypt could endure his 
cruelty no longer, and, unitedly rising, threw 
off the yoke of Pharaoh. We learn this from 
Josephus (“ Against Apion,” I., 26), who took 
it from Manetho. A priest at Heliopolis, bear- 
ing thename of “Son of Osiris,” either stirred up 
the movement or was elected to be the leader 
of the rebels; perhaps he, too, was secretly a 
Semite, for would foreigners trust a real Egyp- 
tian? And what is more significant, the re- 
volters were supported in their mutiny by a 
force of many thousand Jebusites, regarded as 
descendants of the Shepherds who four centu- 
ries back had been expelled from this country. 
The area of this uprising extended from 





7: SETI-MENEPHTAH IN EARLY LIFE. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 

BY W. M. F. PETRIE.) 
Heliopolis to Avaris, near Zoan, the latter 
becoming the stronghold of the opposition. 
Thus the revolt covered the Land of Goshen. 
Whether or not the Hebrews were concerned 
in this movement, we are not told; but it is 
not impossible that they were, and that an 
unwritten page of history is concealed under 
the concluding words of the second chapter 
of Exodus: 


And God heard their groaning, and God remem- 
bered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and 
with Jacob. And God saw the children of Israel, and 
God took knowledge of them. (Vers. 24, 25.) 


Now if 600,000 Hebrews and 200,000 men 
of Jebus were combined in the strike, to say 
nothing of the Shasu or other foreigners possi- 
bly involved in it, Menephtah had a heavy task 
before him to quell it. Apparently he found this 
to be the case, for, the story goes on: 


He then passed out with the rest of the Egyptians, 
three hundred thousand of the most warlike of them, 
against the enemy, who met them. Yet he did not 
join battle with them; but thinking that would be 
to fight against the gods, he returned back and 
came to Memphis. 


When the enemy is found to number two 
to one, other things being equal, no doubt a 
graceful retreat is better than hopeless valor. 
Menephtah, furthermore, had reached the age 
of three score years and ten, an age when 
courage, as well as vigor, usually gives out. 
And so, quietly taking his young son with 
him, he withdrew his whole army up the Nile 
into Ethiopia, where he wearily wore away 
twelve long years of exile. 

At the end of this sojourn he was eighty or 
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more years of age, and had been a king twenty 








years. His son, Seti-Menephtah, in his eight- 
eenth year had grown to be a robust youth. 
Evidently the father was now too far along in 
life to do what he had never done before — 
fight; and if ever the royal pair should return 
to their realm, it would depend on the spirit 
and power of the son. During this term of 
banishment we can scarcely fancy the latter 
otherwise engaged than in training for this 
end, and exercising himself in every art of 
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8, SETI-MENEPHTAH TRIUMPHING OVER FOREIGNERS. 
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war that might qualify him to be the capable 
and heroic leader of his Egyptians on the 
return march to their homes. 

At length, in the thirteenth year of their 
Ethiopian residence, the prince being educated 
for the fray and the Egyptians eager to recover 
their land, they all started forth down the 
Nile, the king of Ethiopia perhaps sending 
along his troops as auxiliaries. 

This return journey was one of success from 
beginning to end. Seti-Menephtah distin- 
guished himself at every point by a personal 
prowess that was irresistible: under his mas- 
terly generalship triumph followed closely upon 
the heels of victory. His opponents either were 
struck with instant death, or crushed under a 
heavier oppression, or driven before a wave 
of revolution and military glory that contrasted 
strangely with the imbecility of a dozen years 
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before. Somewhere in Lower Egypt a final 
battle was now accepted upon the united 
challenge of the rebels and the Shepherds, by 
which the rebels were completely re-subdued 
and the Jebusites again driven out to the very 
bounds of Syria. 

Either on his way down the Nile, or shortly 
afterward, Seti-Menephtah visited at Abu 
Simbel a colossal statue of his grandfather, 
Rameses II., and inscribed upon one side of 
it the purpose of his pilgrimage, which was: 


In order to render homage to the one who had 
given him valor. 


This was a marked reflection upon his father ; 
but let that pass, At the same time, perhaps, he 
engraved a tablet on the rock there to com- 
memorate his victories over foreigners — quite 
likely the very foreigners thus chased back to 
Syria; in which, as reproduced in illustration 
8, he is seen dispatching an Asiatic with a 
heavy mace, the god Amen-Ra standing by 
in the act of giving him a scimiter, the legend 
describing him as 


Warlike and valiant, like the goddess Ament. 


Also the door-post of his sepulcher, inscribed 
while he was living, praises him as 


The Defender of Egypt, and the Chastiser of the 
Libyans. 

Upon this tablet, as elsewhere, we find that 
he had already begun to use the double car- 
touch, Ra-user-kheperu Mer-amen, and Seti 
Mer-en-ptah. No doubt this was done by 
agreement between his father and _ himself. 
When they came to take their departure from 
Ethiopia, the very attempt of which depended 
on the lead and chivalry of the son, the latter, 
both by the father’s desire and by the consent of 
the army, must have become regent, and prob- 
ably a regent in more than the usual sense of 
the word. The father remained real king and 
retained the throne,— he was to be consulted 
on all important questions, his wish was to be 
law, his will supreme, his indorsement was 
essential as to policy,—but the son was to 
execute. Moreover, by the results of that 
brilliant march to the sea the son had earned 
a share in the dominion, and was entitled to 
participation in the government of the eman- 
cipated country. 

Then, too, Seti-Menephtah was the first-born 
son of his father, the heir-apparent or crown- 
prince ; no brother existed to become a rival ; and 
the cartouches were to belong to him soon by 
virtue of sole possession of the throne. He was 
then physical strength itself, the very synonym 
of health, waking into the morning of life: no 
cloud marred the horizon, nothing, thought he 
or his father,—nothing on earth or in heaven, 
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9. PORTRAIT-STATUE OF 


whether of men or from the gods,— could pre- 
vent his wearing the double crown of Egypt 
alone in the near future. Such was his des- 
tiny—in universal human expectation. 
Under this arrangement two years passed 
serenely away. Seti as regent and prospect- 
ive king pursued the occupations of war by 
securing the country against the Libyans on 
the west, and by fortifying the Fountains of 
Water on the east. He cultivated the arts 
of peace by fostering authors, both of poetry 
and of literature, and sculptors, who carved him 
in stone with exceptional skill and elegance, 
Their three renowned statues of him now 
embellish the museums of London, Paris, and 
Turin. From the first of these illustration g is 
taken, showing us, as successfully as any modern 
artist could hope to do, just how this distin- 
guished young warrior looked. He carried a 
frank brow rising just off the line of the nose, 
a gracefully curved eyebrow, a broad eyelid, a 
large pensive eye, the arched nose of the Ram- 
eses, full lips, and a delicately molded chin. 
Altogether his face was singularly genial and 


(FROM THE 





MONUMENT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) 


winning. Apparently he was inclined to muse, 
and smile when his thoughts were far away, as 
if he were gazing on some vision, either of 
beauty that engaged his soul or of loveliness 
that wakened emotions of the heart. Or was 
he dreaming of the Elysian Fields, that seemed 
to tempt him hence ? 

At Thebes he built a little temple, carved 
the walls of sanctuaries and pylons with bas- 
reliefs and hymns, set up doorways, obelisks, 
sphinxes, and stele, and even began his own 
sepulchral chambers on the west of the Nile. 
But the last date he placed upon any of his 
works was that of the second year of his execu- 
tive reign, or when he was about twenty years 
of age. 

Meanwhile, the children of Israel? Their 
interval of respite from toil was over, and the 
return of the task-master renewed their bond- 
age with tenfold severity. If they had been 
concerned in the recent protest against that 
oppression which Egypt laid upon foreign 
races who kept their ethnic caste and faith, as 
a consequence their slavery was made more 
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onerous than before. And such 
seems to have been the case, caus- 
ing an outcry from the sufferers that 
ascended unto heaven; a cry that 
brought Jehovah down to visit his 
people and declare, “ I know their 
sorrows.” 

To royal father and son a cloud 
now rose on the horizon. A new 
commotion was visible among the 
servile Hebrews. One man, about 
equal in age to the venerable 
Menephtah, joined by another, his 
brother somewhat younger and just 
returned from Midian, were ob- 
served to be going round among 
the bondmen advising them to 
rest from their burdens and inciting 
them to some sort of concerted 
movement. Presently they ventured 
into the presence of the monarch 
himself, and announced their pro- 
posal to be no less than freedom — 
withdrawal of their entire commu- 
nity from Egypt, or, in the words of 
the deity of their worship, “ ‘Thus 
saith the Lord, the God of Israel, 
Let my people go.” 

What? “To get up out of the 
land?” Why, that was the very 
aim Rameses had sought to defeat 
by rigorous service, together with 
the drowning Nile, eighty yearsago, 
and the very contingency Meneph- 
tah had guarded against seventeen 
years ago by strengthening the walls 
and garrisons of Heliopolis. Natu- 
rally these two representatives of 
the Hebrews were told that the 
proposition could not be thought 
of. “ Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, loose the people from their 
works? get you unto your burdens.” 

We cannot follow the contention 
step by step. Enough that the king 
proved to be stubborn beyond all 
influence, that the cloud grew por- 
tentous and broke in a storm of dis- 
orders without parallel in natural 
history, and that this series of mar- 
vels culminated in an unprecedented 
tragedy. In the dead of night the 
spiritual God of Israel, whom Men- 
ephtah “knew not,” went out into 
the midst of Egypt and left not a 
single house in which there was not 
one dead, “from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto 
the first-born of the captive that 
was in the dungeon”; and “ even 
unto the first-born of the maid- 
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10. SETI-MENEPHTAH AS REGENT. (FROM THE STATUE IN THE TURIN 
MUSEUM. AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY CAVRE G. B, BERRA.) 











servant behind the 
mill.” Those words 
disclose an exi- 
gency just then 
obtaining —that a 
regent shared the 
throne with the 
king; they show 
that this regent 
(10) was the king’s 
first-born son; they 
imply with great 
exactness that con- 
junction of  cir- 
cumstances to 
which we have 
been independent- 
ly led; in short, 
they define Seti- 
Menephtah to the 
very letter. 

The God _ of 
Israel could make 
no exception; had 
he done so, even 
the tenth plague 
would have failed of its purpose. Therefore 
this singular child on whom the hopes of the 
empire and the dynasty centered, this fear- 
less and accomplished warrior who had re- 
deemed his country, this unfolding flower of 
humanity whom to regard was to commend, 
to love, to celebrate, must be sacrificed to 
soften the heart of an obdurate father. When 
he fell asleep that fatal night he woke in those 
scenes, so far away yet so close at hand, on 
which he had been wont to brood and dream 
by day. 

Where Seti-Menephtah was at the moment 

is not clear from the sacred nar- 

A rative: he may have been at Zoan 
UAVS or at Raamses, where he had com- 
manded the cavalry of the army. 
If atthe former, the horror-stricken 
father knew the worst immediately ; 
if at the latter, the warning hehad 
received from Moses, together with 
dire analogy all around, told him 
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= 88! the heartrending truth as well as 
messengers could have told him. 

Though the country was in con- 

fusion, the embalmers would be in 

duty bound first to minister their 

last offices unto the king’s son; 

<=} and when at length the imposing 

= ceremonies were over, hands of 
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THE PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS, AND HIS SON. 


TOMB OF SETI-MENEPHTAH., 





(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY EMIL BRUGSCH BEY.) 


genuine grief laid a fallen favorite to repose 
in the gloom of that sepulcher he himself had 
already started in the valley of the ‘Tombs of 
the Kings (11). ‘This he had opened at the very 
end of the valley and foot of the mountain. 
The chamber in which the casket of stone was 
to stand, the intended final resting-place of its 
excavator, had not been reached. It was on 
account of such unfinished design that, early in 
the present century, Champollion wrote : 

This poor sepulchral hall was only a corridor in 
the plan, whose extremity lies still in rough rock ; 
and it became the room of the sarcophagus, or the 
funeral chamber, by the accident of the death of 
the Pharaoh.! 

“ Accident”? Yes, rather 
a most unexpected, sudden, 
shocking, inscrutable provi- 
dence. 

In this beginning of a royal 
tomb some portions of that 
sarcophagus, in the rosy gran- 
ite of Syene, were found lying 
scattered upon the floor; one 

2), from the lower part of 
the lid carved in effigy, retained 
the cartouch concluding a legend 
upon its surface ; another (13), upon 

1 “Notices Descriptives,” Vol. L., p. 
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carved, surmounted by the 
symbols of “the Osiris royal,” 
signifying identity with Osiris 
now, “Thy Spirit is that of 
Osiris”; and the nominal 
cartouch (15) concluded an 
inscription in the same apart- 
ment running along the plat- 
form of the wall on the right. 

Yet, though the royal sar- 
cophagus has been broken to 
pieces, and the royal mummy 
has disappeared, happily the 
image of the prince on. the 
throne, thus cut down with- 
out warning, had not long be- 
fore been carefully imprinted 
upon the wall of the corridor, 
just inside the entrance. ‘Turn- 
ing again to the notes of 
Champollion : 


First corridor, wall on the left, 
second tableau, sculptured but 
not painted, and as fresh as if it 
had just left the hand of the 
sculptor : the king Menephtah III., 
coiffé and wearing the atef-crown, 
offers wine tothe god Nefer-tum. 


Once more the same Proy- 
idence that had occasion to 
deal so severely with both 
father and son has with ex- 
traordinary care shielded from 
harm this bas-relief of the son 
all through the centuries, in 
order that we might see him 
exactly as he was in life (illus- 
tration 16). This figure, re- 
garding either design or en- 
graving, is a masterpiece of 
beauty. Nothing from antiq- 
uity can exceed it in natural 
form and attitude: more of life, 
spirit, and sweet expression 
could scarcely be thrown into 
stone. The artist who con- 
ceived and wrought this gem 
had real genius, and carried 
his technical skill to the high- 
est point of attainment. His 
fine appreciation of spiritual 
traits underlying physical feat- 
ures, and his delicate power 
of bringing them out of the 
16. BAS-RELIEF OF SETI-MENEPHTAH, (FROM A CAST IN THE aie MUSEUM.) wall, hye simply marvelous. 

sig ening ~"’ How full of youthlike tender- 
the edge of the lid, preserved a similar record ness all these lineaments; how noble that 
entire, both testifying to the decease of Seti- carriage; how bright the look of that eye, 
Menephtah ; where the hands folded upon the and flitting the smile upon that almost girlish 
breast the prenominal cartouch (14) was cheek; howreplete with hope the countenance, 
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as the offerer of wine 
holds out his cups to 
the god! The graver of 
this iconograph knew 
how to soften rock, 
away back in those 
days of high antiquity. 

Yet our object lies 
outside of all this. The 
lesson we are to learn 
from these lines is, that 
this royal ruler was 
very young when he 
died. Underneath the 
royal cartouches memorializing the person- 
age of this relief, the signs for deceased, “ ma- 
kheru,” are not only present, they are repeated 
(17): their date, therefore, must be very nearly 
that of his death. Had this cavo-rilievo been 
sculptured any length of time before his death, 
these signs for deceased would be absent. In- 
asmuch as in this instance there was no need 
to make the subject younger than he was 
actually, or more divine, Seti-Menephtah could 
not have been more than twenty years of age 
when he was brought low instantly, here to be 
committed to his “ eternal home.” A portrait- 
statue of Seti-Menephtah in middle life or in 
old age does not exist. 

In this light we begin to recognize the true 
relation of Seti-Menephtah to his 
father and his true position in time. 
Under the name of Seti II., he is 
generally.supposed to have been 
chronologically the successor of his 
father, and the two years of his reign 
are generally assumed to have been 
years of sole authority. On the con- 
trary, the above-related natural ver- 
sion of his brief career is indicated 
by the monuments to be the right 
one: let us no longer neglect or 
misjudge their testimony. 

A deep mystery always has hung 
over the death of Pharaoh’s son. 
Who was he? How old may he 
have been? Left he absolutely no 
trace behind ? 

I venture to assert that his dis- 
appearance will ever continue to be 
completely shrouded in darkness so 
long as we fail to give proper heed 
to the light of the monuments. And 
I invite attention to the fact that 
the antiquities of Egypt, the best 
among authorities, stand ready to 
teach us: 

1. That Seti-Menephtah was the 
first-born son of his father. 2. That 
his father lived to an advanced age. 
3. That the son’s administration was 
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18. PORTRAIT OF NEHESI, THE PRIME MINISTER, 


719 
merely one of regency in behalf of his father. 
4. That the son died early, before his father 
died. 

It follows that Seti-Menephtah corresponds 
to the biblical (1) First-born son (2) of a liv- 
ing Pharaoh, (3) who sat on his throne, (4) 
but died suddenly, before his father died. Both 
the Egyptian monuments and the Hebrew 
Scriptures describe a situation embracing four 
distinct premises: the four premises are iden- 
tical in both accounts ; the logical conclusion, 
therefore, must be that they relate to the same 
personage, for, in the nature of things, two 
series of such identical particulars would not 
occur apart once in many ages. 

Let us give a few moments to the careful 
study of the following contemporary Egyptian 
monuments : 

1. Some Mural Tablets inthe Grottoes of Gebel 
Silsilis. Menephtah imitated his father in hav- 
ing pictures of his family circle drawn upon 
ever-enduring rock. 

One of these tablets presents to us the group 
of Menephtah, Isi-nefer-t, and Nehesi. It is 
graven on the west wall of the Grand Speos, 
or Temple hewn out ofa mountain, and (Cham- 
pollion, “ Monuments,” IT., cxiv.) exhibits King 
Menephtah in the ceremony of offering an image 
of the divinity Ma to the god Amen-Ra and 
the goddess Maut: he is attended by his wife 


(FROM A STATUE IN 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) 
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the Queen Isi-nefer-t, and by an officer named 
Nehesi. The latter is explained by adjacent 


hieroglyphs to be 


Viceroy over the Two Lands, Fan-bearer at the 
right of the King, Chief over the priests of all the 
gods, having admittance to the King’s presence, 
knowing his counsel, Mayor of the cityand Governor 
of the Nome, pa-Nehesi deceased. 


His office, therefore, was equivalent to that 
of Privy Councilor and Prime Minister. A 
sitting statue of him now in London (illus- 
tration 18) reveals the fact that he had served 
in a similar capacity under Rameses II., so 


Gan 
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Crown Prince of the Palace over the Two Coun- 
tries, Chief of millions, Head over hundreds of 
thousands, He who stands in closest relationship to 
the good god, the Royal Son of his body begotten, 
beloved of him, of Royal [birth], the Chief of the 
Soldiers, the very great [Regent in behalf of] him. 


Menephtah’s Royal Son alive! By the time this 
rock-engraving was executed so many years 
had been added to the offspring of Isi-nefer-t 
that he began to be included in his parents’ 
acts of devotion to the gods. 

A third tablet presents to us the group of 
King Lene yg Isi-nefer-t, Seti-Menephtah, 
and Nehesi (20). Its vignette embraces two 
scenes by means of two registers. In the 
lower register Menephtah offers an image 
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of a sphinx to the deity Horus and the 
divinity Ma: here, as in the last tablet, he 
is attended by 


The Heir to the Throne, the Royal Scribe, 
the Chief of the Soldiers, the Royal Son of his 
body begotten, beloved of him, 


who is closely followed by his ka— 
his “double,” or “life” — and remotely 
by the Privy Councilor, the King’s Lion, 
Nehesi deceased. 

Sut we are impatient to learn the name 
of that royal son; will not this monument 
identify him for us at last ? 

Observe that in the upper register King 
Menephtah, offering once more an image 
of Ma to Amen-Ra and Ptah, is attended 
by the royal wife and mother, Queen Isi- 
nefer-t, followed by 


The Heir to the Throne of the whole Land, 
the Royal Scribe, the Chief of the Soldiers, the 








MENEPHTAH, 
(FROM LEPsiIus’s 


HIS ROYAL SON, AND NEHESI. 
*‘ DENKMALER.”’) 


1g. KING 


that he simply held over in both duty and 
rank under King Menephtah, by whom he 
was evidently greatly esteemed; but he had 
passed away prior to the date of this sculp- 
ture—the second year in the reign of Men- 
ephtah. Isi-nefer-t wears the vulture-head- 
dress of maternity, but as yet her offspring 
was too young to be brought into this scene 
of worship. 

A second tablet presents to us the group of 
King Menephtah, his royal son, and Nehesi. 
Asoutlined in illustration 19, it depicts Meneph- 
tah again tendering an image of Mato the deity 
Amen-Ra; as before, the Privy Councilor to 
his Majesty, Nehesi deceased, finds his place 
last in the series; now, however, the middle 
place, immediately behind Menephtah, is oc- 
cupied, not by Isi-nefer-t the Queen, wife, and 
mother, but by 





great Royal Son (the sam) of his body begotten, 
beloved of him, [Set]ti-Mer-en-ptah deceased. 


And last of all by Nehesi. In other terms, this 
royal son of Menephtah was his only son; as 
only son and heir to the throne, he was his 
eldest son ; as only son and eldest son, he was 
his “first-born”; the name of this first-born 
son was Seti-Menephtah, and at the era of 
this rock-engraving he was al- 

ready dead! Menephtah and Isi- at 
nefer-t both survive. ‘They are still 
reigning, and performing the relig- 
ious duties of king and queen; but 
they are childless. ‘The scene rep- 
resented is one in which their be- 
loved offspring, the sam or priest 
of Ptah, Seti-Menephtah, did en- 
gage in, with them, until quite 
recently ; but the acknowledgment 
is made that he does so in per- 
son no longer—‘“the late Seti- 
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20. VIGNETTE OF MURAL TABLET AT GEBEL 


Menephtah.” He is retained in the group 
because he was so dearly loved, and because 
there was no brother to be put in his place. 
At the beginning of Seti’s name, over the back 
of his head, the figure of the god Set was de- 
faced by iconoclasts some time after the death 
of both son and father. Champollion, deem- 
ing the obliterated character to be no part 
of the name, read what was spared as Ptah- 
Amen: 


This stela teaches us that the wife of this Pha- 
raoh was called Jsénofré, as his mother was, and 
that his eldest son was called Phthamen. (‘ Letters,” 
p. 156.) 


But Dr. Richard Lepsius detected the sign 
under its disfigurement, and correctly repro- 
duced it in his Kénigsbuch : 


The Royal Son, the sam, Seti-Menephtah (21). 


SILSILIS. 








(FROM CHAMPOLLION’S ‘‘ MONUMENTS,”) 


Even if there was no other proof, this monu- 
ment is quite sufficient of itself to establish 
the fact that Seti-Menephtah’s rule occurred 
during the lifetime of his father, and that 
his father, King Menephtah, continued to 
reign after the son had ceased to help him 
rule. 

This last tablet states that King Menephtah’s 
object in going up the Nile to Silsilis, above 
Thebes, at this epoch was with pride to pub- 
lish in the Upper Country the achievement 
of having reared a temple in honor of the 
god Amen-Ra at Heliopolis, in the Lower 
Country. The other monuments which deserve 
our attention as pertaining to Seti-Menephtah 
were originally all stationed at Zoan in Lower 
Egypt. 

2. The Sides of a Statue of Rameses. This 
statue is a standing image of Rameses I. hold- 
ing within his arms two standards, the one on 
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the right-hand side terminating in a head 
of the goddess Maut, the other in a head 
of the goddess Hathor (illustration 22). 
It was a colossus, between eleven and 
twelve feet high, carved out of syenite. 
It has lost its atef-crown, but, cared 
for now in the Palace of Gizeh, it re- 
tains the solar disk, the peculiar wig, 
the false beard, the kilt hanging from 
the belt by means of a lion-headed 
clasp and ending in a row of hooded 
asps. It was sculptured in fairly good 
style; but round upon the left side the 
statue carries an irrelevant supplement, 
executed in a very different and rather 
bad manner (23). 

Sketched in slight relief, a prince has 
not yet put off the recurved side-lock as 
a badge of infancy ; he wears the leopard- 
robe as a badge of that order of priests 
of Ptah at Memphis called sam, and 
he shows by the plume in his hand that 
he enjoyed the high rank of Fan-bearer 
at the right of the king. The inscription 
identifies this young prince as 

The Heir to the Throne over the Upper 
and Lower Countries, the Royal Scribe, the 
Chief of the Soldiers, great Royal Son, Mer- 
en-ptah deceased. 


Round on the right side of the statue 
this inscription occurs in more complete 
form (24): 


All life, permanence, purity, and health 
to the Heir of the Throne over the Two 
Lands, the Royal Scribe, the Chief of the 
Soldiers, great Royal Son, the sam, 

[Mer-Jen-ptah deceased. 


On the left standard may 
be found (25): 


Alllife, stability, and health 








to the Heir of the Throne, 
the Royal Son, Mer-en- 
[pta]h. 


And on the right standard 
(26): 


All victory and might to the 
Heir to the Throne, the Royal 
Son, Mer-en-ptah deceased. 


How singular! Who 
was this royal son 
“ Menephtah deceased” 
when a prince? Was 
it Menephtah, son of 

‘ Rameses II.? Impos- 

sible ; forthat Meneph- 


23. LATER SCULPTURE UPON tah lived to be king, 


LEFT SIDE OF RAMESES and to attain nearly as 
STATUE. (FROM A PHOTO- » 24 » 
GRAPH BY EMIL procscn reat an ageastheillus- 
BEY.) trious Sesostris. Fur- 


22. 
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RAMESES HUH, 
PALACE 


AS REGENT. 
OF GIZEH. 


(FROM THE 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


MONUMENT IN 
SEBAH.) 


THE 


thermore, this colossus embodies Rameses II. 
at early manhood, while yet a regent under 
his father Seti I.: whereas, until long after this 
stage of life, Khamus was heir to the throne, 
not Menephtah. Besides, the style of the new 
figure is so unlike that of the colossus that it 
must be referred to another hand at a later 
period. 

The solution is not far to seek. This bas- 
relief pictures Menephtah the son of King 
Menephtah ; and, as we have just seen, the 
father had no other son bearing his name save 
Seti-Menephtah. All these titles are precisely 
those of Seti-Menephtah in the third tablet at 
Silsilis, particularly the sacerdotal “ sam” and 
the military “ Chief of the Soldiers.” It must 
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{it have been the son of Rameses II., 
—_ Menephtah, when king, who was 
the author of this meager bas-relief 

MK ¢’ upon his father’s statue, and this fully 


accounts for its misplacement and 
poor quality. Itis a work of pathos: 
he did it with a trembling hand, for 
the Heir to his Throne —his hope, 
his dependence, his joy, his lovely 
boy —was dead. 

Why, then, did he not insert Seti 
before the “Menephtah” of these 
inscriptions ? 

At that time, and for the people 
of all Egypt in those days, it was 
wholly unnecessary. Everybody un- 
derstood who was meant without it. 

3. The Sides of a Statue of Men- 
ephtah. Of course Menephtah must 
needs imitate his father Rameses in 
all things, and among all things in 
setting up a similar image of himself. 
His was not so much of a colossus 
perhaps, being scarcely ten feet high, 
but it was cut of equally fine pale 
rose-granite of Syene. The stand- 
ards he tipped with the images of 


leh 


t 
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the gods after whom he was named, the right 
with Ptah-Tutanen, the left with Amen. He as- 
sumed a similar wig, upon which an atef-crown 
was placed ; he put on the conventional beard ; 
and from his belt he let fall an apron 
displaying his own titles with the same 
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must have been the work of one $ e 

and thesame author, and that author 

could not have been Rameses in this vw 
instance; he must, therefore, have ir 


been King Menephtah in both cases. 

Compare now the two accounts — 
one recorded in the Scriptures, the 
other recorded on this Egyptian 
stone: 


THE BIBLE. THE MONUMENT. 


The Lord smote 

The first-born of 
Pharaoh, In 

That sat on his 
throne. 


He who governed 
Egypt, 
behalf of his 
father : 
Seti-Menephtah de- 
ceased. 


The parallel is absolute. We have 
already found how Seti-Menephtah, 
supplying what his father lacked, 
became conqueror by force of arms, 
and then active governor of the land. 
The Egyptian epigraphist confesses 
all that the sacred narrator affirms, 
and surpasses him by revealing the full name 
of the smitten one. 

4. The Back of a Throne of Usertesen sur- 
viving at San. ‘To the open court of the Great 
Temple, Usertesen I., one of the earliest kings 
in the twelfth dynasty, contributed two co- 
Ipssi. They were seated figures, in black gran- 
ite, very highly polished. Upon the back 
of one of these, still remaining at San, 
Usertesen had not engraved anything — 


PIPIBH < gAestepi 
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ornaments his father had used. ‘This = 


statue was discovered by Mariette 
Bey in the course of his excavations 
at San nearly thirty years ago, who 
describes what he saw and read on 
the sides of the statue in the following 
terms: 

Upon the left side of the base there 
has been afterwards cut the figure, stand- 
ing erect, of a personage holding an 
ostrich plume in his hand. The legend 
reads: ‘* The Heir upon the throne of 
Seb (formula designating the heir to the 
crown), the Governor of -the Two Coun- 
tries for his father, the Royal Son Seti- 
meri-en Ptah, the justified.” } 


As in the third tablet of Silsilis, 
so in the present legend, the 
full or double name, Seti-Men- 



















a fact that did not escape the notice of 
King Menephtah, who at different times 
filled this field with inscriptions, copied in 
illustration 27. The first or vertical in- 
scription, in large characters, covering 
the back of the pilaster, pertains to King 
Menephtah himself, and reads: 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord 
of the Two Countries Bai-en-ra Beloved of 
the gods, Son of Ra, Lord of Diadems, Mer- 
en-ptah Hotep-hi-ma, Beloved of Set the 
very valiant forever. 


But the second or horizontal inscrip- 
tion, covering the back of the throne 
with small characters, does 
not pertain to King Meneph- 
tah, but to another person, the 





ephtah, appears: its author or 
engraver did not leave the 
“ Seti” out this time. 

But how remarkably alike 
these side-scenes upon the 
statues of the kings Rameses 
and Menephtah are! ‘They 


1“ Notice des Principaux Monu- 
ments 4 Boulaq,” p. 292. 
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27. BACK OF USERTESEN’S STATUE AND 
(FROM TANIS 1: EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND.) 


THRONE, 





first two lines running: 


[Heir] to the double throne of 
Seb, inheriting the sovereignty 
ofthe TwoLands, Chief of officers, 
Administrator of the Upper and 
Lower Countries, the Royal 
Scribe, the Chief of the Sol- 
diers, the Royal Son, Mer-en- 
ptah deceased. 
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And the last line describes the offering of in- 
cense and wine to the deity Set the very 
valiant by 

Sutek the very valiant: His loving Adorer, the 
Heir to the Throne over the Two Countries, the 
Royal Scribe, Chief Sealer, Chief Soldier, the Royal 
Son, Mer-en-ptah deceased. 


The picture underlying these words, not re- 
produced by Mr. Petrie, but long ago described 
by Mariette Bey, 

Represents the adoration of Sutekh by a Prince 


named Menephtah. 
The god, clothed in Egyptian fashion, wears upon 
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28. BACK OF USERTESEN’S THRONE. 


MUSEUM. 


his head a pointed miter from which depends a 
kind of long waved ribbon ending in a fork, like 
the tail of the animal symbolical of Sutekh. This 


same fork is placed at the extremities of the two 
little horns with which the forehead of the god is 
armed. 

As to the other personage, he stands erect in 
the posture of adoration, and exhibits the grand 
costume of Egyptian princes, with the ureus upon 
. A fragment of inscription permits 


his brow. . . 


(FROM THE MONUMENT IN THE BERLIN 
FROM A SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPH BY G,. 
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us still to read the formula, ‘‘ Heir upon the throne 
of Seb,” which distinguishes more particularly the 
prince named to succeed the reigning king. ‘ 
The ureus which he bears upon his brow would 
seem to indicate that at this moment Prince 
Menephtah was already associated upon the throne 
with his father. (‘‘ Notice,”’ etc., pp. 283, 284.) 


In thus speaking, Mariette refers to King 
Menephtah when a prince, and to the throne 
of Rameses II. But Menephtah the father is 
excluded from consideration by the twice-told 
tale “dead.” Again the truth is, King Men- 
ephtah’s son, Seti-Menephtah, is meant. 

5. Zhe Back of a Throne of Usertesen re- 
moved to Berlin. Because 
set up along an avenue the 
seated colossus of Usertesen 
I, just described required a 
mate for company on the 
opposite side of the way: 
the throne of this com- 
panion was, many yearsago, 
carried away to Berlin, 
where it silently relates to 
every visitor its story of the 
tragedy enacted in Egypt 
centuries ago (28). Meneph- 
tah found the back of this 
second throne untouched in 
like manner ; and the temp- 
tation to fill it up with the 
decorations of his own 
glory was too great for him 
to resist. 

His first act was to cover 
nearly the whole of its sur- 
face with his titles and 
escutcheons in two series. 

In the course of time, 
however, he changed his 
mind: something happened 
that led him to recast a por- 
tion of his first work. His 
second act was, esteeming 
the lower set of titles as of 
least account, to chisel them 
away, thus lowering this 
portion of the back to the 
depth of two or three inches. 

For what purpose ? 

To inscribe a new name 
and a new record there, 
more in the vein of his newly acquired mood. 
It was, for the most part, a repetition of what 
Mariette has described from the San throne. 
On the right we now look upon 


\ 
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NEUMANN.) 


Sutekh, the great god, Lord of heaven, 


And on the left we behold his worshiper, 
decked with the recurved lock of a prince and 
with the royal urzeus, in the act of offering 
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incense and a libation of wine to the god, the 
adjacent hieroglyphs describing him as 


His loving Adorer, his Son, beloved of him, 
rejoicing in his service, of Royal Birth, the Heir to 
the Throne, Royal Scribe, Chief of the Soldiers, 
great Royal Son, Mer-en-ptah deceased, 

3ut all these titles are the peculiar distinctions 
of Seti-Menephtah. And it was only natural 
that Ae should be represented as professing 
relationship to, and delight in the service of, 
that god whose name he bore. The change that 
had befallen the father and reigning King Men- 
ephtah was the untimely death of his match- 
less son, so very dear to his heart and already 
exalted so near to his own rank and seat. 

6. The Tablet of Four Hundred Years. A\ 
the foregoing monuments are, in some measure, 
introductory to, and serve as so many keys for 
unlocking the purpose of, the longest witness 
in this series. A double obscurity has always 
surrounded the Tablet of Four Hundred Years. 

After discovering it within the inmost shrine 
of the Great Temple, under a heap of similar 
stelae and mural inscriptions, for the most part 
broken to fragments, Mariette Bey concealed 
it on the site, near by, so they say; and when 
he died he carried the secret of its hiding-place 
with him into the other world. 

But its subject-matter has always been a 
riddle. A confusion lurks under an evident 
combination—in its vignette of two unrelated 
pictures, and in its record of two unconnected 
stories, pertaining to two different persons. 

Referring to illustration 29, the first of these 
occupies the left-hand side of the vignette a, 
and the first seven lines of the horizontal in- 
scription. Here the vignette sketches an apo- 
theosized forefather, Aa-peh-peh, under the 
form of the deity Sutekh, or Set, holding a 
scepter in one hand, the symbol of life in the 
other; wearing the white crown, rendered quite 
odd by a forked horn in front, and from its apex 
by a long waving streamer, likewise forked at 
the end. Here Rameses II. is the actor, as 
well as the epigraphist of this part of the tablet, 
identified by his cartouches and defined by the 
intermediate hieroglyphics as 

Giving wine to his beloved god that He may 
make him a giver of life. 


The upper seven horizontal lines of the rec- 
ord explain the meaning of these sketches of 
god and king, and reveal the original simple 
purpose of the tablet to be, on the part of 
Rameses, to acknowledge and honor the 
Shepherd king Set Aa-peh-peh, who lived 
four hundred years before, as the father of 
Rameses’ fathers: the great king hereby 
seeks to immortalize an act of ancestor wor- 
ship. Literally, this part of the legend runs as 
follows : 

VoL. XXXVIII.—95-96. 
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Line 1. The living Horus, the living Sun, the 
powerful Bull beloved of Ma, Lord of the Festivals 
of Thirty years like his father Ptah, King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Ra-user-ma Sotep-en-ra, Son of 
Ra, Rameses Mer-amen, Giver of life, 

2. Lord of the Vulture and Ureus Diadems, Pro- 
tector of Egypt, Chastiser of Provinces, Sun born 
of the gods, Possessor of Lands, the Hawk of gold, 
Rich in years, Greatest of the Victors, 

3. King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-user-ma 
Sotep-en-ra, Son of Ra, Rameses Mer-amen, Chief- 
tain enriching the Lands with memorials of his 
name. 

4. The sun has shone as the king liked, the king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-user-ma Sotep-en-ra, 
Son of Ra, Rameses Mer-amen. 

5. His Majesty ordered that a great Tablet of 
granite should be made in the great name of the 
Father of his fathers 

6. (The King of Upper Egypt, Ra-mer-en-ma, 
Son of Ra, Mer-en-ptah-Seti, being firm and pros- 
perous forever, like Ra every day) 

7. In the Four Hundredth year, on the fourth 
day of the month Mesori, of the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Set Aa-peh-peh, Son of Ra, be- 
loved of him, Nubti Set, beloved of Harmakhis, 
who is forever and forever. 


No regnal year of Rameses II, is supplied 
to serve as a date for the monument, because, 
as line 6 shows, the reign of Rameses had 
not yet begun; this stela was set up when 
he was acting as a regent only at Zoan, in 
Lower Egypt, while his father, Seti I., was 
still living at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, and 
continuing to rule as king firmly and pros- 
perously over the land. 

But the second personage is the one in 
whom our special interest lies: he is treated 
on the right-hand side of the vignette and in 
the lower portion of the horizontal inscription 
4, >. By a fracture of the slab his portrait and 
head are lost; but the two vertical lines of 
hieroglyphics expressing a petition in his be- 
half, addressed also to the deity Sutekh on the 
left, a, imperfectly read : 

F Thy service, O Set, son of Nut, Grant 
thou a long time in thy service to the ka of the 
Heir to the Throne, Royal Scribe, Commander of 
the Cavalry, Controller of Provinces, and Superin- 
tendent of the fortress-town Tsar-on-the-frontier. 


Here the single fact that the prayer is offered 
for the benefit of the 4a of the person prayed 
for would indicate that we have in these words 
a petition for the welfare of some one no longer 
in life. Who was he? Already we encounter 
some of the titles familiar as those belonging 
to the subject of our study; but the last five 
lines of the horizontal inscription offer many 
more : 


Line 8. Having come [before the god repre- 
sented at a in the vignette 
The Heir to the Throne, Governor of the Nome, 


Fan-bearer at the King’s right hand, Commander 
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mouth of a royal personage, represented as 
adoring and addressing one and the 
same deity with Rameses. Its pe- 
tition to the deity Set, “ Grant 
me a long time in thy serv- 
ice,” reflects the cultus 
am, drawn upon the last 
monument, and recalls 
the words of its adorer 
of the same god, Su- 
tekh, “Happy” or 
“ Blessed in his serv- 
ice.” This personage 
is plainly named the 
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29. THE TABLET OF FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 


of the Archers, Controller of Provinces, Superin- 
tendent of the fortress-town Tsar-on-the-frontier, 
Chief of the Matsu, Royal Scribe, Commander of the 
Cavalry, 

9. The processional priest of the féte Bai-neb- 
tat, High-priest of Set, Officer of Uati, Ruler of 
Lands, Superintendent of the priests of all the gods, 
Prince Seti deceased, Son, Heir to the Throne, 
Mayor of the City, Governor of the Nome, 

10, The Commander of the Archers, Controller 
of Provinces, Superintendent of the fortress-town 
Tsar-on-the-frontier, Royal Scribe, Commander of 
the Cavalry of Pa-Rameses, the Prince deceased born 
of the Lady of the House, Chantress superior of Ra, 
Princess deceased,— 

He says: 

11. Hail to thee, Set, son of Nut, valiant in the 
boat of millions of years, overthrowing enemies at 
the prow of the boat of Ra! Great are thy bellow- 
ings in 

12. . . . Grant thou me a long time in thy serv- 
ice to follow thy person. I have been placed in. . . 


Here we have another prayer, an echo of 
the one written in the vignette, put into the 





(FROM THE REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE.) 





Rameses. Hence the 
“ Prince Seti” must 
designate Seti II., the 
son of Menephtah the 
King. Seti I. also 
would be excluded by 
the anachronism involved in the office “ Super- 
intendent of the fortress-town Tsar-on-the-fron- 
tier,” if this frontier fortress, Tsar, was the 
biblical town Zoan, shown with equal surety 
by its ruins to have been the creation of Ram- 
eses II. A superintendent of Zoan could be 
only a son or a grandson of Rameses the Great; 
and so, as his name was Seti, he must have 
been Seti-Menephtah. 

Here, too, we have most of the titles be- 
longing to Seti- Menephtah, already met with — 
“ Heir to the Throne,” “ Son,” “ Prince” ; and, 
in addition to these, he is said to have occupied 
many offices which together would be held 
only by one on the road to the throne—“ Fan- 
bearer,” “ Royal Scribe,” “ Governor,” “ Com- 
mander,” “ Priest,” etc. Indeed, he is de- 
clared to have been born of a royal wife, a 
“ Princess,” the “ Lady of the House.” In Egypt 
the right to the throne descended through the 
mother; accordingly the mother, from among 
whose sons the heir was to be selected, must 
be of the royal line. If the king married out- 
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side of a royal family the children were in- 
eligible to the crown. 

Here also we have apparently the last of 
King Menephtah’s works. Since the tablets 
described under 1 of this series were placed on 
the walls of the Speos at Silsilis, this “ Princess,” 
the royal wife and mother, had departed; she, 
too, had gone before to recover her lost boy. 
The queen was no more, and the heir to the 
throne was not. What lament could be greater? 
These are the words of one bereaved indeed. 
Who inscribed those mortuary strokes? Mani- 
festly, he who had both consort and prince to 
mourn— Menephtah the King, the desolate 
survivor. No possibility now remained of 
another heir or successor in his line to per- 
petuate his dynasty. 

Either Menephtah found the parts of the 
vignette on the right and the bottom of the 
tablet (4, 4) without tracing, or he made them 
so, and then he engraved them between his 
tears. 

Such is the resolution of the “ peculiarity,” 
the incongruity, of the Tablet of Four Hun- 
dred Years. He who wrote his name upon 
several monuments of other rulers, his prede- 
cessors at Zoan,—he who bequeathed to us a 
statue composed of the body of Amen-em-hat 
and the face of Menephtah,— he it was who 
has caused us to puzzle over a tablet presenting 
the original worship of Rameses II., supple- 
mented by an imitation of it imputed to Seti- 
Menephtah his son, who, because no longer 
with him on earth, was conceived to be enter- 
ing the presence of an ancestral deity in the 
world of the gods. So overmastering was Men- 
ephtah’s misery that he could not refrain from 
draughting and rehearsing the honors of his 
painfully absent child upon every monument, 
no matter whose, that offered an opportunity. 

Upon three of these six memorials the youth 
referred to has been called Menephtah, upon 
two Seti-Menephtah, and upon one Seti: no ar- 
gument is required to show that they all refer 
to one and the same individual. 

Every one of the six, at its end, has con- 
fessed just such an unlooked-for death in youth 
as the Bible attributes to the first-born of Pha- 
raoh and the tomb at Thebes concedes, 

Four reasons ascribe the authorship of all 
these retrospective sketches to Menephtah the 
King. 

First, He was the last survivor of the whole 
family. 

Sccond, No one except Menephtah would 
have done such things: Amen-meses and 
Siphtah who followed, descendants of other or 
irregular lines, were usurpers, rivals, anti-kings, 
full of antagonism to the house of Menephtah. 
They would have struck out, effaced, covered 
up by their own cartouches and claims to 
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the throne, had they done anything; whereas 
this sort of regretful work reveals the parental 
hand. Menephtah was now left a broken-down 
oldman. The high expectation cherished two 
short years ago, that this vigorous youth would 
shortly become the sole wearer of Egypt’s crown 
in spite of earth and heaven, the Lord had 
extinguished in a moment of time. The bright 
hope was blasted, and in its seat was bitter 
grief. The stricken father was beside himself: 
we can fairly hear him moan, not unlike David 
over Absalom, ‘‘O my son Menephtah, my son, 
my son Menephtah! would God I had died 
for thee, O Seti, my son, my son!” By day he 
sought him and by night he missed him. Stoop- 
ing under the blow, his faltering limbs led him 
to those spots where his boy had lived, had 
fought, had worshiped. What wonder if, in 
this aberration of distress, this agony of lone- 
liness, he should exhibit a weakness for wander- 
ing among the monuments of Zoan to picture 
on them the image that was ever before hiseyes, 
and to remind the people,— who by no means 
needed to have their memory quickened,—in 
words that wept, of the lad who was once 
alive. He would have the world remember 
his loved one till the world itself should die. 

Third, Whatever had been conferred on the 
son now reverted to the father. Seti-Meneph- 
tah had been real ruler and nominal sover- 
eign ; the plan that these were to be permanent 
and finally merge into kingship had been frus- 
trated by a higher power. Both the crown and 
the government had fallen back wholly upon 
Menephtah ; his reign was continuing as be- 
fore, and, on account of the absence of other 
heirs, it must continue till he should die. Then 
the question must have arisen, How is Seti’s 
brief regency, accompanied by his assumption 
of kingly prerogative, to be regarded? What 
would have been reckoned as part of another 
reign under the nineteenth dynasty could not 
now be counted. Officially it must be treated 
as if it had never happened, it must be recog- 
nized as such no longer; indeed, measures 
must be taken to show that he lived and died 
while yet a prince and not as a king. Accord- 
ingly he was represented on the monuments, 
after his death, just as Khamus was (illustration 
3), a deceased prince, distinguished by the side- 
lock of a royal infant who had not reached 
the throne as sole ruler after the death of the 
king. 

Fourth. Thejuxtaposition on the monuments 
3, 4, and 5 above-described, of the cartouches 
and inscriptions of Menephtah the King to 
those of Seti-Menephtah the son, indicates 
synchronism. 

To the six monumental witnesses of Seti- 
Menephtah’s minority, already considered, an- 
other might be added from the papyri. Having 
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been Chief of the Scribes, where now are his 
fellows ? Have those whom he cherished in his 
court, and the poets who sought his favor when 
living, nothing to say of him when dying ? Did 
no others in the realm share the heartache of 
the father ? 

They wrote his elegy, and voiced a uni- 
versal wail when they sang 

THE DIRGE OF SETI-MENEPHTAH. 
O Fan-bearer at the right of the king, 
Crown-prince in the grand hall of Seb, 
Royal Scribe of truth! 
Thy mouth and thy lips were full of health: 
Thou wast in favor with theking all thy life. 
O Horus, friend of things that are just ! 
Thou shalt dwell a thousand years on the earth, 
Thou reposest upon the mountain 
Whose mistress is on the west of Thebes, in the 
necropolis. 
Thy soul is renewing itself among the living, 
And mingling among the perfected spirits. 
Descending into the divine bark, thou art not re- 
pulsed, 

Thou passest even to the jaws of the tomb ; 
Thou art judged before the deity [Osiris ; 
Thou art proclaimed righteous}. 


Observe that the poets neither call him king 
nor imply that he had been such, but only 
“ Fan-bearer” and “ Crown-prince,” and that 
after having passed the portal of the tomb and 
been weighed in the balance of the judgment 
hall of Osiris, they had no more to wish for 
him than all the beatitudes of the Egyptian 
Paradise. They assure him of a thousand 
years on earth by embalmment, which insured 
against a second death. And by “ the living” 
they meant the departed, who were supposed 
scarcely to begin, and not to enjoy, life until 
they reached the Elysian Fields. 

Menephtah, his father, owed his promotion 
to the throne not to personal merit, but to the 
removal of most of his elder brothers by death 
on the field of battle: it is safe to infer that he 
had kept himself far away from all such danger- 
ous ground. On reaching the throne he had 
grown too old to learn how to wield the sword 
or to direct others in actual combat. 

But he was an adept in the science of 
magic, and a believer in the great significance 
of dreams, visions, and the oracles of the gods. 
And whenever he was driven into a corner he 
managed to make superstition avail to extri- 
cate him without bodily harm. 

When the Libyans, with their allies, were 
crossing his boundaries and marching on Mem- 
phis, he ought to have been at the head of the 
troops and in the forefront of the defensive 
works. But as the opposing expedition was 
about to set out, lo! by night he had a dream, 
which he naively related, to this effect : 
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Then his Majesty saw in a dream as it were a 
statue of the god Ptah standing in front of him so 
as to prevent the king from advancing. It was as 
high as . . and itsaid to him, ‘* Remain where 
you now are”; and giving him a scimiter, ‘‘ Put 
away anxiety from your heart.” 


Thereupon his Majesty asked, “ What am I 
to do?” And the god replied, “ Let the cavalry 
in great numbers advance in front of the in- 
fantry to the cultivated land in the defiles of 
the nome of Pa-ari-sheps.” Andso it was done: 
Menephtah, the incompetent king, trembling 
with fear, held back clinging to the bank of the 
Nile, while his army, commanded by his gen- 
erals, sallied out and won the victory without 
him. 

Later, the goddess Isis appeared to him in 
another dream, complaining that her temple 
had been demolished ; and this led to that re- 
bellion of his foreign population that drove him 
to Ethiopia. 

From the face of the combined forces of 
rebels and Jebusites he turned back, as he pro- 
fessed because, forsooth, after a priest had 
prophesied they were to conquer Egypt and 
hold it thirteen years, to contend with them 
would be to fight against the gods; whence, 
also, the return from Ethiopia at the end of 
twelve years. 

Such inexperience in warfare and such 
shrinking from exposure to personal harm has 
some bearing on what he would do in the Exo- 
dus at the crossing of the sea: analogy indi- 
cates at least a probability. 

Had his son been living, the father, now 
about eighty years of age, certainly again would 
not have left the bank of the Nile. But the 
warrior Seti-Menephtah lay motionless on his 
bier in the palace; and the cavalry, requiring 
a leader, must now be led forth by the venerable 
king himself. ‘Though blinded by the shadow 
of death, though bleeding from his fresh wound 
of bereavement, though frenzied with rage 
against those who had brought calamity on 
him, he made ready his chariot, and all the 
chariots of Egypt, “The Cavalry of Pa-Ram- 
eses,” and his army, and pursued after escaping 
Israel. When Pharaoh drew nigh, the children 
of Israel were sore afraid. 

Did he follow them into the midst of the 
sea, leading his forces after him ? 

If he did, it was the first time in all his life 
that he led an attack. Judging from his consti- 
tutional cowardice and his record of absence 
from every field of hostilities, we may be sure 
he would have had another revelation from 
heaven sooner than risk his person by such a 
collision.in such a place. For this, too, his 
feebleness unfitted him, and recent events had 
unnerved him. Undoubtedly, having brought 
his host up to the fugitives, remaining in camp 
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himself he sent his forces forward into the 
depths to bring Israel back. 

And there, standing on the beach at the break 
of day, he saw the returning waters ingulf his 
troubled, baffled, mighty yet impotent hosts, 
and, as the day wore on, toss them up at his feet. 

Why should we expect the father to perish 
with the son? For him to live was the greater 
penalty; shall the less be required? Imagine 
him, as he furtively fled back to Zoan, unat- 
tended by a single one of the gallant charioteers 
who rode out with him, utterly crushed under 
multiplied horrors, to linger and suffer out a 
retributive existence. 

Just how long he continued to linger and 
suffer is unknown. His remaining days were 
devoted to the pardonable diversion of inscrib- 
ing upon the monuments at Zoan mementos 
of him who was his pride, so darkly slain by 
the mysterious God of the Hebrews. For the 
sake of these we indulge no regrets that he was 
spared the sea. No doubt, too, during his last 
years he was diligently engaged in completing 
his sepulcher at ‘Thebes. ‘Though not to finish 
it entirely, he lived long enough to make it in 
extent and in style of decoration second only 
to the magnificent tomb of Seti L., his grand- 
father. Yet his mummy was not there as far 
back as classic times, when tourists from Italy 
and Greece left memoranda of pilgrimage in 
numbers on the spot. 

Reference has been made to a single date 
recorded shortly before King Menephtah’s 
decease. It was observed by Dr. Heinrich 
Brugsch at Thebes in 1853, and made note 
of as follows: 


Here we meet with the ruins of a temple be- 
longing to the era of Amenhotep III., containing 
many cartouches of the kings both of earlier and 
later time ; and the remnants of a statue of Menephtah 
Hotephima, carved out of black granite, with its 
inscription whose highest date may be the year 33, 
the lowest not less than the year 25 of this king. 
(‘‘ Reiseberichte,” s. 194.) 


As we have followed his career, the Exodus 
and the death of his son must have occurred in 
the twenty-second or the twenty-third year of 
his reign: accordingly, if he died in the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, he had only two or three 
years more to live after those critical events; 
but if he endured to the thirty-third year of 
his reign, he had about ten to wear away. He 
must have been between eighty-five and ninety- 
five years old when at length he was rejoined 
to his idol, 
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After the crossing of the sea, Israel chanted 
words of a song familiar to us: 


I will sing unto the Lord, 
For he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


Not long afterward, when the aged king died, 
a poem was composed by an Egyptian courtier, 
eulogistic in character, not familiar to us and 
deeply interesting as the contemporary elegy : 
at about the same time and over closely con- 
nected events the Hebrews sang a pean of 
triumph, but the Egyptians, 
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Amen gave thy heart pleasure, 

He gave thee a good old age, 

A lifetime of pleasure followed thee: 

Blessed was thy lip, sound thine arm, 

Strong thine eye to see afar. 

Thou hast been clothed in linen ; 

Thou hast guided thy horse and chariot 

Of gold with thy hand, 

The whip in thy hand, yoked were the steeds ; 
The Syrians and the Negroes marched before thee. 
A proof of what thou hast done — 

Thou hast proceeded to thy boat of acacia wood, 
A boat made of it before and behind; 

Thou hast approached the Beautiful Tower 
Which thou thyself made. 

Thy mouth was full of wine, beer, bread, and flesh: 


*Cattle were slaughtered and wine opened. 


The sweet song was made before thee : 

The chief anointer anointed thee with balsam 

The superintendent of thy fields brought birds, 

The fishermen brought fish ; 

Thy galleys came from Syria laden with good things ; 

Thy stable was full of horses ; 

Thy female slaves were strong. 

Thine enemies were placed fallen : 

Thy word no one opposed. 

Thou hast gone before the gods, the victor, // 
departed, 


It is often asserted that the Egyptians natu- 
rally would not confess a misfortune, and that 
their antiquities afford no trace of the first-born 
son of Pharaoh brought low under the last 
of those ten judgments which liberated Israel. 
But may not such statements themselves be 
fallible ? As in the example of the Oppressor’s 
daughter, may not the monumental conceal- 
ment of his son’s son, who died for the freedom 
of God’s chosen people, be due rather to our 
dullness of vision? Is not their ingenuous testi- 
mony on record, and waiting only for our un- 
erring discernment ? 

John A, Faine. 











“ALBEMARLE” CUSHING. 


OY in rebel Plymouth town, in the spring of ’sixty-four, 
When the A/bemar/e down on the Yankee frigates bore, 

With the saucy Stars and Bars at her main; 

When she smote the Southfield dead, and the stout Miami quailed, 
And the fleet in terror fled when their mighty cannon hailed 

Shot and shell on her iron back in vain, 
Till she slowly steamed away to her berth at Plymouth pier, 

And their quick eyes saw her sway with her great beak out of gear, 
And the color of their courage rose again. 


All the summer lay the ram, 
Like a wounded beast at bay, 

While the watchful squadron swam 
In the harbor night and day, 

Till the broken beak was mended, and the weary vigil ended, 
And her time was come again to smite and slay. 


Must they die, and die in vain, 
Like a flock of shambled sheep ? 

Then the Yankee grit and brain 
Must be dead or gone to sleep, 

And our sailors’ gallant story of a hundred years of glory 
Let us sell for a song, selling cheap! 


Cushing, scarce a man in years, 
But a sailor thoroughbred, 

“ With a dozen volunteers 
I will sink the ram,” he said. 

“ At the worst ’t is only dying.” And the old commander, sighing, 
“’T is to save the fleet and flag — go ahead!” 


Bright the rebel beacons blazed 
On the river left and right; 

Wide awake their sentries gazed 
Through the watches of the night ; 

Sharp their challenge rang and fiery came the rifle’s quick inquiry, 
As the little launch swung into the light. 


Listening ears afar had heard ; 
Ready hands to quarters sprung 

The Albemarle awoke and stirred, 
And her howitzers gave tongue ; 

‘Till the river and the shore echoed back the mighty roar, 
When the portals of her hundred-pounders swung. 


Will the swordfish brave the whale, 
Doubly girt with boom and chain ? 
Face the shrapnel’s iron hail ? 
Dare the livid leaden rain ? 
Ah! that shell has done its duty; it has spoiled the Yankee’s beauty 
See her turn and fly with half her madmen slain! 
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High the victors’ taunting yell 
Rings above the battle roar, 

And they bid her mock farewell 
As she seeks the farther shore, 

Till they see her sudden swinging, crouching for the leap and springing 
Back to boom and chain and bloody fray once more. 


Now the Southron captain, stirred 
By the spirit of his race, 

Stops the firing with a word, 
Bids them yield, and offers grace, 

Cushing, laughing, answers, “ No! we are here to fight!” and so 
Swings the dread torpedo spar to its place. 


Then the great ship shook and reeled 
With a wounded, gaping side, 

But her steady cannon pealed 
Ere she settled in the tide, 

And the Roanoke’s dull flood ran full red with Yankee blood, 
When the fighting 4/emarle sunk and died. 


Woe in rebel Plymouth town when the A/bemar/e fell, 
And the saucy flag went down that had floated long and well, 
Nevermore from her stricken deck to wave. 
For the fallen flag a sigh, for the fallen foe a tear! 
Never shall their glory die while we hold our glory dear, 
And the hero’s laurels live on his grave. 
Link their Cooke’s with Cushing’s name ; proudly call them both our own ; 
Claim their valor and their fgme for America alone — 
Joyful mother of the bravest of the brave! 
James Jeffrey Roche. 
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E ’s not alone an artist weak and white 
O’er-bending scented paper, toying there 
With languid fancies fashioned deft and fair, 
Mere sops to time between the day and night. 

He is a poor torn soul who sees aright 
How far he fails of living out of the rare 
Night-visions God vouchsafes along the air; 
Until the pain burns hot, beyond his might. 
The heart-beat of the universal will 
He hears, and, spite of blindness and disproof, 
Can sense amidst the jar a singing fine. 
Grief-smitten that his lyre should lack the skill 
To speak it plain, he plays in paths aloof, 
And knows the trend is starward, life divine. 


Richard E. Burton. 


















HEN Colonel Kononovich 
(Kon-on-o/vitch) resigned his 
® position as governor of the 
Kara (Kah-rah’) penal estab- 
lishment, in 1881, his place was taken by Major 
Potulof (Po’too-loff), who had previously been 
connected in some official capacity with the 
prison administration of the Nerchinsk (Ner’- 
chinsk) silver mines. Shortly after Potulof as- 
sumed command, all of the male political 
convicts, who then numbered about one hun- 
dred, were transferred to the new political prison 
erected by Colonel Kononovich at the Lower 
Diggings, where they were divided into gangs 
of twenty-five men each and shut up in four 
large kameras (kah’/me-rahs). ‘Their life, as 
described in letters surreptitiously written by 
some of them to their friends, was hard and 
hopeless, but not absolutely intolerable. ‘They 
were allowed to exercise every day in the 
court-yard, they were permitted to receive 
small sums of money from their friends, they 
had in the prison a fairly good library consist- 
ing of books purchased by them or sent to 
them from European Russia, and they could 
amuse themselves occasionally by working 
with carpenter’s or blacksmith’s tools in a small 
shop situated in one corner of the court-yard. 
On the other hand, they were living under very 
bad sanitary conditions ; some of them were 
kept night and day in handcuffs and leg-fet- 
ters; two or three of them were chained to 
wheelbarrows ; those who still had possession 
of their mental faculties were forced to listen 
constantly to the babbling or the raving of their 
insane comrades ; they were no longer allowed 
to diversify their monotonous existence by work 
in the gold placers; they were deprived of the 
privilege of enrollment in the free command 
at the expiration of their terms of probation ; 
they were forbidden to communicate with their 
relatives; and their whole world was bounded 
by the high serrated wall of the prison stock- 
ade. That their life was a terribly hard one 
seems to have been admitted, even by the most 
indifferent of Siberian officials. In March, 
1882, Governor-General Anuchin (An-noo/- 
chin) made a “ secret” report to the Tsar with 
1 | have in my possession a number of these letters, 
and many of the pets set forth in the following pages 
have been derived from them. Although the letters 
themselves must be regarded, of course, asex-parée testi- 
mony, they were not intended to excite publicsympathy, 
nor to affect public opinion, since it was not supposed 
by the writers that they would ever obtain publicity. 


2 


2 It is a noteworthy fact, frankly admitted by he 
Governor-General, that out of 430 political offenders 
banished to Eastern Siberia, 217 — or more than half — 
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regard to the state of affairs in Eastern Siberia, 
in the course of which he referred to the po- 
litical convicts at Kara as follows : 


In concluding this part of my report [upon the 
prisons and the exile system], | must offer, for the 
consideration of your Imperial Majesty, a few words 
concerning the state criminals now living in Eastern 
Siberia. On the tst of January, 1882, they numbered 
in all 430 persons, as follows : 


a. Sent to Siberia by decree of a court and now 
1. In penal servitude 123 
2. In forced colonization «+. « 
3. In assigned residences[na zhitvo] . . 41 

b. Sent to Siberia by administrative process 

and now 

1. In assigned residences [na zhitelstvo]. 217 
Total 430° 
All of the state criminals belonging to the penal- 
servitude class are held at the Kara gold mines under 
guard of a foot company of the Trans-Baikal [By- 
kahl’] Cossacks consisting of two hundred men. 
The sending of these criminals to work with the 
common convicts in the gold placers is impossible.* 
To employ them in such work in isolation from 
the others is very difficult, on account of the lack 
of suitable working-places, their unfitness for hard 
physical labor, and the want of an adequate con- 
voy. If to these considerations be added the fact 
that unproductive hard labor, such as that em- 
ployed in other countries merely to subject the 
prisoner to severe physical exertion, is not prac- 
ticed with us, it will become apparent that we have 
no hard labor for this class of criminals to perform ; 
and the local authorities who are in charge of them, 
and who are held to strict accountability for escapes, 
are compelled, by force of circumstances, to limit 
themselves to keeping such state criminals in prison 
under strict guard, employing them, occasionally, 
in work within the prison court,.or not far from it. 
Such labor has not the character of penal servitude, 
but may rather be regarded as hygienic. Immunity 
from hard labor, however, does not render the lot 
of state criminals an easy one. On the contrary, 
complete isolation and constant confinement to 
their own limited circle make their life unbearable. 
. . » There have been a number of suicides among 
them, and within a few days one of them, Pozen, 
has gone insane. A number of others are in a 
mental condition very near to insanity. In accord- 
ance with an understanding that I have with the 


had been sent there without trial, and without even a 
pretense of judicial investigation. I submit this officially 
stated fact for the attentive consideration of the ad- 
vocates of a Russo-American extradition treaty. 

3 The Governor-General does not say why this was 
“ impossible,” nor does he try to explain the fact that 
although the politicals were constantly sent to the gold 
placers under Colonel Kononovich’s management, no 
evil results followed, and not a single attempt was made 
to escape. 

















Ministry of the Interior, all sufferers from mental 
disorder will be removed, if possible, to hired quar- 
ters in the town of Chita [Chee’tah],1 since there 
are in Siberia no regular asylums for the insane, 
and all the existing institutions of that kind in 
European Russia are full.? 


It is a fact perhaps worthy of remark that 
the life of the political convicts at Kara, which 
Governor-General Anuchin describes as “ un- 
bearable,” was made unbearable by the direct 
and deliberate action of the Government itself. 
Anuchin caused to be erected in front of the 
prison windows the high stockade that hid 
from the prisoners the whole outside world 
and turned their place of confinement into a 
huge coverless box; while the Minister of the 
Interior, apparently without the least provo- 
cation, abolished the free command, and 
ordered the “complete isolation” which re- 
sulted in the suicide and insanity that the 
Governor-General seems to deplore. The con- 
dition of the state criminals was not “ unbear- 
able” under the administration of Colonel 
Kononovich, It became unbearable as a con- 
sequence of the orders that forced the latter’s 
resignation. 

It was hardly to be expected that young and 
energetic men would quietly submit to a state 
of things that was officially recognized as “ un- 
bearable,” and that was gradually driving the 
weakest of them to suicide or insanity. In 
April, 1882, less than a year after Colonel 
Kononovich’s resignation, and less than a 
month after the delivery of Governor-General 
Anuchin’s report to the Tsar, a few of the 
boldest and bravest of the state criminals at 
Kara made an attempt to escape by digging 
a tunnel under the prison wall. The excava- 
tion, which was made under the floor in one 
of the kameras, was not discovered ; but owing 
to the marshy nature of the ground upon 
which the building stood, the hole quickly 
filled with water, and work in it was abandoned. 
it then occurred to some of the prisoners that 
they might escape by concealing themselves 
during the day in the small shop in one corner 
of the court-yard where they were allowed to 
work, and then scaling the stockade from its 


1 Up to the time of our visit to the mines, three 
years and a half later, this promised removal had not 
been made. Insane politicals were still living in the 
same kameras with their sane comrades, and intensi- 
fying, by their presence, the misery of the latter’s ex- 
istence. In East Siberian prisons generally we found 
little attention paid to the seclusion or care of demented 
convicts. In more than one place in the Trans-Baikal 
we were startled, as we entered a crowded prison kam- 
era, by some uncared-for lunatic, who sprung suddenly 
towards us with a wild cry or with a burst of hysterical 
laughter. The reasons for this state of affairs are given, 
in part, by the Governor-General. There is not an in- 
sane asylum in the whole country, and it is easier and 
cheaper to make the prison comrades of a lunatic take 
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roof at night. The most serious difficulty in 
the way was the evening “ verification.” After 
supper every night the prisoners in all the cells 
were counted, and the men concealed in the 
workshop would be missed before it grew dark 
enough to render the scaling of the stockade 
reasonably safe. ‘This difficulty the prisoners 
hoped to overcome by making dummies to 
take the places of the missing men in the 
kameras. It was not customary to waken 
prisoners who happened to be asleep at the 
time of the evening verification. The officer 
on duty merely included them in the count 
without disturbing them, and as he did not 
enter the dimly lighted cell, but made his 
count from the door, he was not likely to 
notice the difference between the figure of a 
dummy and the figure of a real man lying 
asleep on the platform with his face to the 
wall. If the proposed stratagem should suc- 
ceed, the men who escaped were to make 
their way down the valley of the Amur (Am- 
moor’) River to the Pacific Ocean, and there 
endeavor to get on board of some American 
whaling or trading vessel. In the mean time 
their comrades in the prison were to supply 
their places with dummies at every verifica- 
tion, in order to conceal their escape as long 
as possible and give them time enough to 
reach the coast before the inevitable hue and 
cry should be raised. Late one afternoon in 
April, when all necessary preparations had 
been made, two political convicts named 
Muishkin (Mwish‘kin) and  Khrushchef 
(Khroosh’cheff) concealed themselves in a 
large box in the prison workshop, and just 
before the time for the evening verification 
their places were taken by two skillfully con- 
structed dummies in convict dress which were 
laid on the sleeping-platform in the cell that 
they had occupied. ‘The substitution was not 
noticed by the officer who made the evening 
count, and at a late hour of the night Muish- 
kin and Khrushchef crept out of the box in 
the workshop, climbed up on the roof, scaled 
the stockade without attracting the attention 
of the sentry, and stole away into the forest. 
A few days later two more men escaped in the 


care of him than to keep him in seclusion and provide 
him with an attendant. For educated political prison- 
ers, who dread insanity more than anything else, itis, 
of course, terribly depressing to have constantly before 
them, in the form of a wrecked intelligence, an illus- 
tration of the possible end of their own existence. 

2 Report of Governor-General Anuchin to Alexander 
III., Chapter V., Section 3, under the heading of “ Exile 
Penal Servitude and the Prison Department.” A cop 
of this report is in my possession, and I intend, ulti- 
mately, to publish it in full. The original bears, as an 
indorsement, in the Tsar’s handwriting, the significant 
words, “ Grustnaya no ne novaya kartina”’ [“A melan- 
choly but not a new picture ’’]. 
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same way, and at the end of two weeks the 
prison authorities were counting every night 
and morning no less than six dummies, while 
the six prisoners represented by these lay fig- 
ures were far on their way towards the coast of 
the Pacific. Sometime in the course of the 
third week after the departure of Muishkin 
and Khrushchef two more dummies were 
laid on the sleeping-platforms in the prison 
kameras, and a fourth couple escaped. In get- 


ting away from the stockade, however, one of 


them unfortunately fell into a ditch or a pool 
of water, and the splash attracted the attention 
of the nearest sentry, who promptly fired his 
rifle and raised an alarm, In ten minutes the 
whole prison was in commotion. A careful 
count was made of the prisoners in all the 
kameras, and it was found that eight men were 
missing. A few days before this time a visit 
of inspection had been made to the prison by 
Mr. Galkin Vraskoi (Gal’kin Vrass’koy), chief 
of the Russian prison administration, and 
General Ilyashevich (Il-yah-shay’vitch), gov- 
ernor of the ‘Trans-Baikal, and when the 
escape was discovered these high officials were 
on their way from Kara to Chita. In response 
to a summons from Major Potulof they hur- 
ried back to the Lower Diggings and per- 
sonally superintended the organization of a 
thorough and widely extended search for the 
missing men. ‘Telegrams were dispatched to 
all the seaport towns along the coast of the 
Pacific, as well as to all points on the Amur 
that could be reached by telegraph ; descrip- 
tions and photographs of the fugitives were 
mailed to police officials throughout Eastern 
Siberia ; orders were issued to arrest all sus- 
picious or unknown persons; and searching 
parties of natives, stimulated by the promise of 
reward, scoured the forests in all parts of the 
‘Trans-Baikal. It was impossible, of course, 
for men who were unfamiliar with the country, 
who had neither guides, maps, nor compasses, 
and who were enfeebled by long imprisonment, 
to elude, for any great length of time, so per- 
sistent and far-reaching a pursuit. Although 
two of them, Muishkin and Khrushchef, made 
a journey of more than a thousand miles, and 
actually reached the seaport town of Vla- 


1 The politicals who took a in this unsuccessful 
peasy i to escape were Muishkin, Khrushchéf, Bolo- 
mez, Levchénko, Yurkéfski, Dik6éfski, Kryzhanofski, 
and Minakéf. 

2 This was the expression used by Major Potulof in 
speaking to me of the events that followed the escape, 
It is believed by many of the politicals at Kara that the 
prison authorities deliberately intendedto provoke them 
to violence, in order, first, to have an excuse for admin- 
istering corporal punishment, and, secondly, artificially 
to create a “ boont,” or prison insurrection, that would 
divert the attention of the Minister of the Interior from 
their (the officials’) negligence in allowing eight danger- 
ous criminals to escape. 
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divostok, every one of the fugitives was ulti- 
mately recaptured and brought back to Kara 
in handcuffs and leg-fetters.1 

In the mean time the prison authorities at 
Kara were making preparations to “ give the 
political convicts a lesson’? and “ reduce the 
prison to order.” This they purposed to do by 
depriving the prisoners of all the privileges that 
they had previously enjoyed ; by taking away 
from them books, money, underclothing, bed- 
clothing, and every other thing not furnished 
by the Government to common criminals of 
the penal-servitude class ; by distributing them 
in small parties among the common-convict 
prisons at Ust Kara, Middle Kara, and Upper 
Kara; and by subjecting them to what are 
known to Russian prisoners as “dungeon 
conditions ” (kartsernoi polozhenie).® Antici- 
pating, or pretending to anticipate, insubordi- 
nation or resistance to these measures on the 
part of the politicals, Ilyashevich and Galkin 
Vraskoi concentrated at the Lower Diggings 
six sotnias of Cossacks, and after ten days of 
inaction, intended, apparently, to throw the 
prisoners off their guard, ordered a sudden 
descent upon the prison in the night. This 
unprovoked attack of an armed force upon 
sleeping and defenseless prisoners is known in 
the history of the Kara political prison as “the 
pogrom of May 11.” Three or four hundred 
Cossacks with bayoneted rifles marched noise- 
lessly into the court-yard under direction of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rudenko (Roo/den-ko), 
filled the prison corridor, and then, throwing 
open suddenly and simultaneously the doors 
of all the kameras, rushed in upon the bewil- 
dered politicals, dragged them from their 
sleeping-platforms, and proceeded with great 
roughness and brutality to search them, de- 
prive them of their personal property, strip 
them of their clothing, and hale them out into 
the court-yard, All the remonstrances and 
protests of the sufferers were answered with 
insults ; and when some of the more impetuous 
of them, indignant at the unprovoked brutality 
of the assault, armed themselves with boards 
torn up from the sleeping-platforms and made 
an attempt to defend themselves, they were . 
knocked down and mercilessly beaten by the 


3 A prisoner living under ‘‘ dungeon conditions ”’ 
is deprived of money, books, writing materials, under- 
clothing, bed-clothing, tobacco, and all other luxuries ; 
he is not allowed to walk for exercise in the court- 
yard nor to have any communication with the outside 
world; and he must live exclusively upon black rye- 
bread and water, with now and then a little of the soup 
or broth thickened with barley, which is known to the 
political convicts as “ balanda.” 

4 The word “ pogrém ” has no precise equivalent in 
the English language. It means a sudden, violent, 
and destructive attack, like one of the raids made 
upon the Jews by infuriated peasants in Russian 
towns some years ago. 




















Cossacks with the butt-ends of their guns. 
Among the prisoners most cruelly maltreated 
were Voloshénko, Rodidénof, Kobylidnski, 
Bobokhof, and Orldf. It is not necessary to 
go minutely into the details of this scene of 
cruelty and violence. I do not wish to make 
it out any worse than it really was, and for my 
purpose it is sufficient to say that before noon 
on the 11th of May, 1882, the bruised and 
bleeding political convicts, robbed of all their 
personal possessions and stripped of the boots 
and underclothing that they had bought with 
their own money and that they had previously 
been permitted to wear, set out in three parties, 
on foot and without breakfast, for the common- 
criminal prisons of Ust, Middle, and Upper 
Kara. ‘They were guarded by convoys of from 
fifty to one hundred Cossacks, who had express 
instructions from Governor Ilyashevich not to 
spare the butt-ends of their guns. The party 
destined for Ust Kara, in which there was one 
man chained to a wheelbarrow, asked per- 
mission to stop and rest on the road, as they 
had had nothing to eat or drink that day and 
were marching a distance of fifteen versts (about 
ten miles), The soldiers of the convoy, how- 
ever, refused to allow them to stop, and pricked 
them on with their bayonets. Thereupon the 
prisoners who were not handcuffed attacked 
the Cossacks with stones. An unequal contest 
followed, in the course of which the men who 
resisted were knocked down and beaten again 
with the butt-ends of guns, and all who were 
not already manacled had their hands tied 
securely behind their backs. Late in the after- 
noon, bruised, tired, hungry, and thirsty, they 
reached Ust Kara, and after being again care- 
fully searched were shut up by twos in the 
dark and dirty “ secret ” cells } of the common- 
criminal prison, where they threw their weary 
bodies down on the cold, damp floors and con- 
gratulated themselves that the day was over. 
The parties sent respectively to the Amurski 


1 “Secret” cells in Siberian prisons are those in- 
tended for the solitary confinement of persons accused 
of murder or other capital crimes. They were not 
generally shown us in our visits to prisons, but I was 
permitted by Colonel Makofski to inspect the “ secret” 
cells in the prison at Irkutsk (Eer-kootsk’). These had 
neither beds nor sleeping-platforms, and contained no 
furniture of any kind except a“ pardsha,” or excrement 
bucket. The prisoners confined in them were forced 
to sleep without pillows or bed-clothing on the cold 
cement or stone floor, and during the day had either 
to sit on this floor or to stand. I saw men who had not 
yet been tried occupying such cells as these in the Ir- 
kutsk prison. If I had power to summon as witnesses 
the subordinate officials of the House of Preliminary 
Detention in St. Petersburg, I could prove, in a Rus- 
sian court, that even in that show prison of the Empire 
there were “kartsers,”’ or disciplinary cells, where 
there was not so much as a “ pardsha,” and where 
the floors were covered with excrement. Of course 
Mr. Galkin Vraskoi and Mr. Kokovtsef (Ko-kov’'tsef), 
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(Am-moor’skee) prison and the prison in Middle 
Kara had an experience similar to that of the 
Ust Kara party, except that they were not 
beaten by their guards. Before dark the hun- 
dred or more state criminals who had occupied 
the kameras of the political prison were dis- 
tributed in small parties among the common- 
criminal prisons of Ust Kara, the Lower Dig- 
gings, Middle Kara, and Upper Kara; the 
long-term (bez sréchni) convicts were in both 
handcuffs and leg-fetters, and all were living 
under “ dungeon conditions.” In this manner 
Governor Ilyashevich and Mr. Galkin Vraskoi 
put down the “insurrection” (boont) that a 
hundred ormore sleeping prisoners presumably 
would have raised when they awoke, taught 
the “ insurgents ” a valuable and much needed 
“ lesson,” and showed the Minister of the In- 
terior how vigorously and successfully his 
subordinates could deal with a sudden and 
threatening emergency —and with sleeping 
men! ‘The political prison had been “ reduced 
to order,” but it was the order that once 
“reigned in Warsaw.” 

For two months the political convicts lived 
under “ dungeon conditions ” in the cells of the 
common-criminal prisons, seeing little of one 
another and knowing nothing of what was hap- 
pening in the outside world, Bad air, bad and 
insufficient food, and the complete lack of exer- 
cise soon began injuriously to affect their health ; 
scurvy broke out among them, and in less than 
a month several of them, including ‘Tikhonof 
(Tee’khon-off ) and Zhukofski (Zhoo-koff'skee), 
were at the point of death,? and many more 
were so weak that they could not rise to their 
feet when ordered to stand up for verification. 
During all of this time the prison authorities 
had in their possession money belonging to 
these wretched convicts; but they would not 
allow the latter to use it, nor to direct its ex- 
penditure for the underclothing, bedding, and 
nourishing food of which the sick especially 


the heads of the Russian prison administration, 
were not aware of this fact; but, nevertheless, it 
is a fact, unless both political prisoners and the 
prison officials themselves severally and independ- 
ently lied to me, The political offender Dicheskulo 
(Dee-chess-kool’o) was put into such a cell as this 
after the riot in the house of Preliminary Detention 
that followed the flogging of Bogoliubof ( Bo-go-lioo - 
boff). I did not see the “secret” cells in the Kara 
prisons, but there is no reason to suppose that they 
were in any better condition than the kameras that I 
did see and that I have described. I do not mean to 
have the reader draw the sweeping and mistaken con- 
clusion that all cells, or even all “secret” cells, in 
Russian prisons are of this kind, nor that the higher 
prison officials are in all cases responsible for such a 
state of affairs. All that I aim to do is to make plain 
the conditions under which educated and delicately 
nurtured political offenders in Russian prisons are 
sometimes compelled to live. 

2 Tikhonof died shortly afterwards. 
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were in such urgent need. It was not until 
scurvy threatened to become epidemic that 
Major Khalturin (Khal-too’rin), a cruel gen- 
darme officer from Irkutsk who had succeeded 
Major Potulof in the command of the political 
prison, consented to allow the prisoners to have 
bedding. 

In the women’s prison at Ust Kara the state 
of affairs was little better. The women, of course, 
had had nothing whatever to do with the escape, 
nor with the artificially created “insurrection,” 
but they had, nevertheless, to take their share 
of the consequences. ‘The new commandant, 
Major Khalturin, believed in strict discipline 
with no favors ; and he regarded the permission 
that had been tacitly given the women to wear 
their own dress instead of the prison costume 
as an unnecessary concession to a foolish and 
sentimental weakness. He therefore ordered 
that their own clothing be taken away from 
them, and that they be required to put on the 
convict garb. Some of the women were sick 
and unable to change their dress, others did 
not believe that the order would really be 
enforced, and they refused to obey it, and 
finally the overseer of the prison resorted to 
violence. The scene that ensued produced 
such an effect upon Madame Leschern that 
she attempted to commit suicide. 

Outside the political prison at the Lower 
Diggings were living a number of women who 
had voluntarily come to the mines in order to 
be near their husbands. Previous to the escape 
and the “pogrém” these women had been 
allowed to have interviews with theirimprisoned 
husbands once or twice a week, and had re- 
ceived from the latter small sums of money, 
with the help of which they contrived to exist. 
After the prison had been “reduced to order” 
and the political convicts had been subjected 
to “dungeon conditions,” interviews between 
husbands and wives were no longer permitted ; 
and as the prisoners’ money was all held in the 
possession of the authorities, the unfortunate 
women and children were soon reduced almost 
to starvation. Vera Rogatchéf, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Dmitri Rogatchéf, a young artillery 
officer then in penal servitude, was brought to 
such a state of destitution and despair that she 
finally shot herself. 

On the 6th of July, 1882, eight of the po- 
litical convicts, who were regarded by the 
Government for some reason as particularly 
dangerous, were sent back in chains from Kara 
to St. Petersburg to be immured for life in the 
“stone bags” of the castle of Schlusselburg.! 


1 These “ dangerous ’”’ prisoners were Messrs. Géllis, 
Voloshénko, Butsinski, Paul Orlof, Malavski, Popof, 
Shchedrin, and Kobylianski. Nothing is known *with 
regard to their fate. Madame Géllis, the wife of one 
of them, whose acquaintance I made in the Trans- 
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A few days later — about the middle of July — 
all the rest of the state criminals were brought 
back to the political prison at the Lower Dig- 
gings, where they were put into new and much 
smaller cells that had been made by erecting 
partitions in the original kameras in such a 
manner as to divide each of them into thirds, 
‘The effect of this change was to crowd every 
group of seven or eight men into a cell that 
was so nearly filled by the sleeping-platform as 
to leave no room for locomotion. Two men 
could not stand side by side in the narrow space 
between the edge of the platform and the wall, 
and the occupants of the cell were therefore 
compelled to sit or lie all day on the plank nares 
without occupation for either minds or bodies. 
To add to their misery, parashas were set in 
their small cells, and the air at times became 
so offensive and polluted that, to use the expres- 
sion of one of them in a letter to me, “it was 
simply maddening.” No other reply was made 
to their petitions and remonstrances than a 
threat from Khalturin that if they did not keep 
quiet they would be flogged. With a view to 
intimidating them Khalturin even sent a sur- 
geon to make a physical examination of one 
political, for the avowed purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether his state of health was such that 
he could be flogged without endangering his 
life. This was the last straw. The wretched 
state criminals, deprived of exercise, living under 
“dungeon conditions,” poisoned by air laden 
with thestench ofexcrement-buckets, and finally 
threatened with the whip when they com- 
plained, could endure no more. ‘They resolved 
to make that last desperate protest against 
cruelty which is known in Russian prisons as 
a “ golodofka,” or “ hunger-strike.” ‘They sent 
a notification to Major Khalturin that their 
life had finally become unendurable, that they 
preferred death to such an existence, and that 
they should refuse to take food until they either 
perished or forced the Government to treat 
them with more humanity. No attention was 
paid to their notification, but from that moment 
not a mouthful of the food that was set into 
their cells was touched. Asday after day passed 
the stillness of death gradually settled down 
upon the prison. The starving convicts, too 
weak and apathetic even to talk to one another, 
lay in rows, like dead men, upon the plank 
sleeping-platforms, and the only sounds to be 
heard in the building were the footsteps of the 
sentries, and now and then the incoherent 
mutterings of the insane. On the fifth day of 
the “ golodéfka” Major Khalturin, convinced 


Baikal, told me that she was denied a last interview 
with her husband when he was taken away from Kara, 
that she never afterwards heard from him, and that 
she did not know whether he was among the living or 
the dead. 

















that the hunger-strike was serious, came to the 
prison and asked the convicts to state definitely 
upon what terms they would discontinue their 
protest. They replied that the conditions of 
their life were unbearable, and that they should 
continue their self-starvation until the excre- 
ment-buckets were taken out of their cells, until 
they were permitted to have books and to ex- 
ercise daily in the open air, until they were 
allowed to direct the expenditure of theirmoney 
for better food and better clothing than were 
furnished by the Government, and until he 
(Khalturin) gave them a solemn assurance that 
none of them should be flogged. ‘The com- 
mandant told them that the talk about flogging 
was nonsense ; that there had never been any 
serious intention of resorting to the whip, and 
that, if they would end their strike, he would 
see what could be done to improve the material 
conditions of their life. Not being able to get 
any positive assurances that their demands 
would be complied with, the prisoners contin- 
ued the “ golod6fka.” On the tenth day the 
state of affairs had become alarming. All of 
the starving men were in the last stages of 
physical prostration, and some of them seemed 
to be near death. Count Dmitri Tolstoi, the 
Minister of the Interior, who had been apprised 
of the situation, telegraphed the commandant 
to keep a “ skérbnoi leest,” or “ hospital sheet,” 
setting forth the symptoms and condition of 
the strikers, and to inform him promptly of any 
marked change.! Every day thereafter a feld- 
sher, or hospital steward, went through the cells 
taking the pulse and the temperature of the 
starving men. On the thirteenth day of the 
“ golodé6fka” Major Khalturin sent word to 
the wives of all political convicts living at the 
Lower Diggings that they might have an inter- 
view with their husbands —the first in more than 
two months — if they would try to persuade 
them to begin taking food. They gladly as- 
sented, of course, to this condition, and were 
admitted to the prison. At the same time 
Khalturin went himself to the starving men 
and assured them, on his honor, that if they 
would end the hunger-strike he would do every- 
thing in his power to satisfy their demands. 


1 [ have never been able to understand why a gov- 
ernment that is capable, when irritated, of treating 
srisoners in this way should hesitate a moment about 
letting them die and thus getting rid of them. How- 
ever, I believe it is a fact that in every case where 
political hunger-strikers have had courage and nerve 
enough to starve themselves to the point of death the 
authorities have manifested anxiety and have ultimately 
ielded. It is one of many dale inconsistencies in 
Russian penal administration. The Government seems 
to be sensitive to some things and brutally insensible 
to others. It prides itself upon its humanity in expung- 
ing the death penalty from its civil code, and yet it in- 
flicts death constantly by sentences of courts-martial in 
civil cases. It has abolished the knout, but it flogs 
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The entreaties of the wretched, heart-broken 
women and the promises of the commandant 
finally broke down the resolution of the politi- 
cals, and on the thirteenth day the first and 
most obstinate hunger-strike in the history of 
the Kara political prison came to an end. 
While these events were taking place, a 
young married woman about twenty-four years 
of age, named Maria Kutitonskaya (Koo-tee- 
ton’ska-ya), who had been condemned to 
penal servitude on account of her revolution- 
ary activity in Odessa, finished her prison term 
in Kara and was sent as a forced colonist to a 
small village called Aksha (Ak-shah’), situated 
in the southern part of the Trans-Baikal on the 
frontier of Mongolia. She had been an eye- 
witness of the brutalities that attended the “ re- 
duction of the political prison to order” by 
Rudenko and Potulof; she had seen the “ les- 
son” given to the political convicts with the 
butt-ends of guns; she had herself felt the 
shame and misery that impelled Madame Le- 
schern and Mrs. Rogatchéf to attempt self- 
destruction; she was acquainted with the 
causes and history of the long and desperate 
hunger-strike that had just ended ; and, stirred 
to the very depths of her soul by a feeling of 
intense indignation, she determined, as a last 
resort and at the cost of her own life, to assas- 
sinate General Ilyashevich, the governor of 
the Trans-Baikal, and thus call the attention 
of the world to the cruelties practiced by his 
authority, and in part under his direction, at 
the mines of Kara, She was at this time preg- 
nant, and was aware of her condition; she 
knew that it would be impossible to escape 
after committing the crime that she contem- 
plated ; she knew that she was about to sac- 
rifice her own life, and probably the life also 
of her unborn child; but so intense were the 
emotions aroused by all she had seen and 
known at Kara, that she was ready to commit 
murder, and to die for it, upon the chance that 
the deed and its investigation would give pub- 
licity to the wrongs and outrages that she and 
her companions had suffered. As soon as she 
could get together money enough for her trav- 
eling expenses after her arrival at Aksha, she 


with the plet, which, according to the testimony of Rus- 
sian officers, can be made to cause death in a hundred 
blows. It shrinks from allowing political convicts to 
die of self-starvation, and yet it puts them to a slow 
death in the “stone bags ’’ of the castle of Schlussel- 
burg. To the practical American intelligence it would 
seem to be safer, as well as more humane, to order 
solitical convicts out into the prison court-yard and 
oe them shot, than to kill them slowly under “ dun- 
geon conditions.”’ Society would not be half so much 
shocked and exasperated by summary executions as it 
now is by suicides, hunger-strikes, and similar evi- 
dences of intolerable misery among the political con- 
victs in prison and at the mines. 
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bought asmall, cheap revolver from acommon- 
criminal colonist, ran away from her place of 
banishment, and, hiring horses from the peas- 
ants in the villages through which she passed, 
made her way towards Chita, which was the 
governor’s place of residence. As it was not 
customary for young and attractive women to 
travel entirely alone in that part of the world, 
she was regarded with a good deal of interest 
and curiosity by the peasants, and just before 
she reached her destination she was arrested 
by a village official upon suspicion. She per- 
suaded this man to take her to Chita and turn 
her over to the ispravnik, with whom she was 
personally acquainted. To the ispravnik she 
admitted frankly that she had run away from 
her place of exile, but said that in so doing 
she had not intended to escape, but merely to 
get an interview with the governor. After some 
conversation the ispravnik went with her to 
the governor’s house, and leaving her in a re- 
ception room went to apprise Ilyashevich of 
her presence and her desire for an interview. 

“Have you searched her?” inquired the 
governor suspiciously. 

“ No,” replied the ispravnik ; “ I did n’t think 
of it.” 

“ Nevermind,” said Ilyashevich. “ Whatcan 
a woman do?” And with these words he en- 
tered the reception room where Madame Kuti- 
tonskaya, with a cocked revolver hidden under 
a handkerchief in her right hand, was await- 
ing him. As he advanced to greet her she 
raised the revolver, and saying, “ ‘This is for the 
11th of May,”! shot him through the lungs. 
The wound was not mortal, but he fell to the 
floor and was carried to a couch by some of 
the servants, while the ispravnik seized and 
disarmed Madame Kutitonskaya, caused her 
to be bound, and sent her under strong guard 
to the Chita prison. Her life there was a life 
of terrible loneliness and misery. She was put 
into a cold, dirty, “secret” cell, which the dis- 
trict architect of the Trans-Baikal described to 
me as “hardly long enough to lie down in or 
high enough to stand up in.” Her own dress 
and underclothing were taken away from her, 
and in place of them she was given an old 
prison suit that had already been worn by a 
common convict and was full of vermin. She 
lived under strict “ dungeon conditions,” and 
for three months lay without bed-clothing on 
the bare floor. When, as a result of such hard- 
ships and privations, she became sick, and 
asked for straw to lay down on the planks 


1 The date of the “ pogrém ”’ in the Kara political 
prison, 

2 I was credibly informed, and in justice the fact 
should be stated, that this commutation of sentence 
was asked for by Governor Ilyashevich, whose life 
Madame Kutitonskaya had attempted. Whether he 
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where she slept, she was told by the chief of 
police, Mélnikof, that there was no straw for 
her. But for the food smuggled into her cell 
and the aid surreptitiously given to her by sym- 
pathetic common-criminal convicts in the same 
prison, she would undoubtedly have died before 
the meeting of the court appointed to inves- 
tigate the case. After three months of this 
wretched existence she was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to be hanged. Then, 
for another whole month, she lay under sen- 
tence of death, arguing with herself, through 
many long, sleepless nights, the question 
whether or not she should make known to the 
authorities her pregnant condition, which had 
not yet become apparent. She knew that an 
announcement of the fact that she was with 
child would, in accordance with the custom in 
such cases, secure a long reprieve if not a com- 
mutation of her sentence; but, on the other 
hand, life held no hope for her, and she be- 
lieved that if she allowed herself to be hanged 
under such circumstances, the fact of her preg- 
nancy, which would inevitably be discovered 
after her death, would intensify the feeling of 
horror that she hoped would be excited by the 
series of events which had led up to the ca- 
tastrophe—would give to such events even 
greater publicity, and would inspire all lovers 
of humanity and justice with a deeper and 
bitterer hatred of the Government. ‘The ques- 
tions that tormented her most were, first, 
whether, if she allowed herself to be hanged 
without revealing her condition, she would not 
be the murderer of her unborn child, and, 
secondly, whether that child would die when 
she died, or would live for a time in her dead 
body. This last ghastly doubt seems to have 
been particularly harrowing to her in her mor- 
bid mental condition, but even in the face of 
such reflections she finally decided to allow 
herself to be hanged. Early in January, 1883, 
the Government, without reference to her con- 
dition, of which it was still ignorant, com- 
muted her sentence to penal servitude for life ? 
and sent her with a returning party of common- 
criminal exiles to the city of Irkutsk. Although 
it was midwinter, she was not provided with 
a sheepskin overcoat nor with felt boots, and 
she might have perished from cold on the road 
if the common criminals in the party had not 
taken pity upon her and furnished her with 
warm clothing at the expense of their own 
comfort. When she reached Irkutsk she was 
in such a condition that she had to be lifted 


felt, upon reflection, some stirrings of pity and remorse, 
or whether he merely wished to make a showing of 
magnanimity in order to throw doubt upon the reports 
of his cruelty at the mines and break their effect, I do 
not know. 

















out of her sleigh. Asa result of this prolonged 
agony of mind and body, her child, a short 
time afterwards, was born dead in the Irkutsk 
prison. When we left Siberia in 1886 she was 
still living. All that I know of her life since 
that time is that it has ended. 

When one of my informants first knew Ma- 
dame Kutitonskaya she was a happy, careless 
school-girl in Odessa, and no one would have 
ventured to predict that in less than ten years 
she would develop into a woman of such ex- 
traordinary energy, courage, self-control, and 
firmness of purpose. There are few things 
more remarkable in the records of heroism 
than the determination of Madame Kutiton- 
skaya to allow herself to be hanged, with a 
child in her womb, in order that the horror of 
such an execution might stir the emotions of 
every man and woman who heard of it, and 
give wider publicity to the series of events of 
which it was the final outcome. Such, how- 
ever, is the type of character that is forged in 
the furnace of oppression and tempered in the 
cold bath of solitary confinement. 

The statements that I have made with re- 
gard to the events that led to the shooting of 
Governor Ilyashevich are based upon conver- 
sations with the political convicts who were 
actors in them, and upon three independently 
prepared accounts in manuscript of the escape, 
the “pogrém,” and the hunger-strike. The 
story of the attempted assassination, and of Ma- 
dame Kutitonskaya’s life in prison, is from one 
of her letters, written after her arrival in Ir- 
kutsk. The brief transcript of her intentions, 
thoughts, and reflections while lying under 
sentence of death in Chita was obtained from 
an exiled lady who had many long talks with 
her in the Irkutsk prison, and whose acquaint- 
ance I subsequently made. The whole story, 
in its main outlines, is known to political ex- 
iles throughout Siberia, and I heard it in half 
a dozen different places. All the efforts that 
I dared make to get at the Government's side 
of the case were unsuccessful. ‘The officials to 
whom I applied for information—with a few 
exceptions—either manifested such a disincli- 
nation to talk that I could not pursue the sub- 
ject, or else made preposterous attempts to 
deceive me. A young surgeon in the Irkutsk 
prison whom I questioned about Madame 
Kutitonskaya was so frightened that he got 
rid of me as soon as possible and never dared 
return my call. The ispravnik of Nerchinski 
Zavod (Ner’chin-skee Zah-vod’), who went to 
Kara with some of the recaptured fugitives 
after the escape, described the political con- 
victs to me as “lofki moshenniki” (clever 
rogues) who were not deserving of either sym- 
pathy or respect. Most of them, he said, were 
“ priests’ sons, or seminarists who had been ex- 
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pelled from school.” Lieutenant-Colonel No- 
vikof (No/vee-koff), who was for three years 
or more commander of the Cossack battalion 
at the mines of Kara, assured me that the po- 
litical convicts were mere “ malchishki” (miser- 
able insignificant boys), without any definite 
aims or convictions; that out of one hundred 
and fifty of them that he had known at Kara 
only three or four had any education, and that 
Madame Kutitonskaya’s attempt to assassi- 
nate Governor Ilyashevich was “a mere crazy 
freak”—that “she did n’t know herself what 
she did it for.” The attentive reader will see 
that I have had no difficulty in making my 
choice between such preposterous statements 
as these and the clear, coherent, and detailed 
narratives of the political convicts themselves. 
If my history of the Kara political prison is 
one-sided, it is simply because the other side 
either refused to give me information, or was 
too ignorant to state its own case with any 
show of plausibility. 

How far from the real truth were the state- 
ments made to me by officials with regard to 
the character of the political convicts at Kara 
I purpose to show by giving brief biographies 
of three or four of the men and women who 
took an active part in the series of events that 
I have tried to describe, or who were identified 
with the later history of the political prison. 
Qne of the ablest and most distinguished ot 
them was Anna Pavlovna Korba (Kor-bah’), 
whose portrait, made from a photograph taken 
before her exile, will be found on page 741. 
She was the daughter of a Russian nobleman 
named Paul Mengart, and was born in the 
province of Tver, near Moscow, in 1849. She 
was carefully educated under the direction of 
her mother, a cultured and deeply religious 
woman, and at the early age of eighteen or 
nineteen she was married to a Swiss gentleman 
residing in Russia named Victor Korba. Her 
beauty and accomplishments made her greatly 
sought after in society, her husband was 
wealthy and was proud of her social success, 
and for a time she lived the life of a woman 
of the great world. ‘This life, however, could 
not long satisfy a young girl of bright mind 
and serious character, and in 1869, when she 
was only twenty years of age, she made an at- 
tempt to fit herself for something better. A 
school for the higher education of the daugh- 
ters of the nobility was opened about that time 
in connection with a boys’ college in St. Peters- 
burg, and Madame Korba at once enrolled 
herself asa student, with the intention of finally 
completing her education in one of the insti- 
tutions for women at Zurich or in Paris. In 
1870 her husband failed in business: she was 
forced to abandon the hope of finishing her 
collegiate training abroad, and a short time 
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afterwards went with her husband to reside 
in the small provincial town of Minsk, where 
he had obtained employment. Here she be- 
gan her career of public activity by organizing 
a society and raising a fund for the purpose of 
promoting popular education and aiding poor 
students in the universities. Of this society she 
was the president. In 1877 the Russo-Turkish 
war broke out and opened to her ardent and 
generous nature a new field of benevolent ac- 
tivity. As soon as wounded Russian soldiers 
began to come back from Bulgaria, she went 
into the hospitals of Minsk as a Sister of Mercy, 
and a short time afterwards put on the uniform 
of the International Association of the Red 
Cross, and went to the front and took a po- 
sition as a Red Cross nurse in a Russian field 
hospital beyond the Danube. She was then 
hardly twenty-seven years of age. What she 
saw and what she suffered in the course of that 
terrible Russo-Turkish campaign can be im- 
agined by those who have seen the paintings of 
the Russian artist Verestchagin. Her experi- 
ence had a marked and permanent effect upon 
hercharacter. She became an enthusiastic lover 
and admirer of the common Russian peasant, 
who bears upon his weary shoulders the whole 
burden of the Russian state, but who is cheated, 
robbed, and oppressed, even while fighting the 
battles of his country. She determined to de- 
vote the remainder of her life to the education 
and the emancipation of this oppressed class 
of the Russian people. At the close of the 
war she returned to Russia, but was almost 
immediately prostrated by typhus fever con- 
tracted in an overcrowded hospital. After a 
long and dangerous illness she finally recovered 
and began the task that she had set herself; 
but she was opposed and thwarted at every 
step by the police and the bureaucratic offi- 
cials who were interested in maintaining the ex- 
isting state of things, and she gradually became 
convinced that before much could be done to 
improve the condition of the common people 
the Government must be overthrown. She 
soon afterwards became a revolutionist, joined 
the party of “The Will of the People,” and 
participated actively in all the attempts that 
were made between 1879 and 1882 to over- 
throw the autocracy and establish a constitu- 
tional form of government. On the sth of June, 
1882, she was arrested and thrown into the 
fortress of Petropavlovsk, and some months 
later was tried before the Governing Senate 
upon the charge of being a terrorist. At the 
end of the trial she was asked if she had any 
last words to say in her own defense, and she 
replied as follows : 

“I do not admit my guilt. I will, however, 
admit that I belong to the revolutionary party, 
—the party of the Will of the People,— and that 
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I believe in its principles and share its views. 
As for an organization that chooses and prefers 
a path of bloodshed, I do not know any such 
organization, and I doubt whether any such 
organization exists. Such a party may arise in 
time, if the revolutionary movement extends, 
but if I be living when the time comes, I will 
not belong toit. Ifthe party of the Will of the 
People adopts the policy of terror, it is not be- 
cause it prefers terrorism, but because terrorism 
is the only possible method of attaining the 
objects set before it by the historical conditions 
of Russian life.” These are sad and fateful words, 
and they bear a prophecy of terrible calamity : 
“ Gentlemen—Senators! You are well ac- 
quainted with the fundamental laws of the 
Russian Empire. You are aware that no one 
has a right to advocate any change in the ex- 
isting Imperial form of Government, or even 
to think of such a thing. Merely to present to 
the Crown a collective petition 1s forbidden— 
and yet the country is growing and developing, 
the conditions of social life are becoming day 
by day more and more complicated, and the 
moment approaches when the Russian people 
will burst through the barriers from which there 
is no exit.” 

The presiding judge, interrupting: “That 
is your personal opinion.” ; 

Madame Korba, continuing: “The histori- 
cal task set before the party of the Will of the 
People is to widen these barriers and to obtain 
for Russia independence and freedom. The 
means for the attainment of these objects de- 
pend directly upon the Government. We do 
not adhere obstinately to terrorism, The hand 
that is raised to strike will instantly fall if the 
Government will change the political condi- 
tions of life. Our party has patriotic self-con- 
trol enough not to take revenge for its bleeding 
wounds; but, unless it prove false to the Rus- 
sian people, it cannot lay down its arms until 
it has conquered for that people freedom and 
well-being. As a proof that the aims of our 
party are wholly peaceful, I beg you to read 
the letter written to Alexander III. soon after 
the rst of March.! You will see from it that 
we desire only reforms, but reforms that shall 
be sincere, complete, and vital.” 


MapaME Korsa’s last words did not soften 
towards her the hearts of her judges, and of 
course she did not expect that they would. 
She was found guilty, and was sentenced to 
twenty years of penal servitude with depriva- 
tion of all civil nghts, and forced colonization 
in Siberia for life at the expiration of her penal 
term. At the date of my last advices from the 
mines of Kara she was still living, but she was 
greatly broken, and there was little probability 

1 The date of the assassination of Alexander II. 
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that she would long endure the hardships and 
privations of penal servitude. 

Among the male political convicts at the 
mines of Kara whose careers most interested 
me was Hypolyte Muishkin, whose portrait 
was engraved from a police photograph taken 
while he was in. the fortress of Petropavlovsk. 
In the year 1864 a well-known author and 
political economist named Chernishefski (Cher- 
nee-shef’skee), whose famous novel “ What is 
to be Done?” has recently been translated 
into English, was tried in St. Petersburg as 
a revolutionist and banished to Siberia. He 
was at first sent to the Alexandrofski central 
prison, near Irkutsk, but ultimately he was 
transferred to the small town of Villuisk (Vil- 
loo’isk), in the sub-arctic province of Ya- 
kutsk (Yah-kootsk’), where he lived many 
years under the strictest police surveillance. 
When the modern revolutionary movement be- 
gan, in 1870, it was the dream of all the ardent 
young Russian revolutionists to rescue Cher- 
VoL. XXXVIII.—97. 


nishefski from Siberian exile and enable him 
to escape from the Empire to some place where 
he could continue his work unmolested. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to liberate him, but 
they all failed, and the project was finally 
abandoned as impracticable. In 1875 a young 
student in the Technological Institute at St. 
Petersburg named Hypolyte Muishkin con- 
ceived the idea of going to Siberia in the dis- 
guise of a captain of gendarmes and presenting 
himself boldly to the ispravnik in Villuisk with 
forged orders from the gendarmerie directing 
him (Muishkin) to take charge of the exile 
Chernishefski and carry him to St. Petersburg 
for incarceration in the castle of Schlusselburg. 
Such transfers of dangerous political exiles 
from Siberia to the Russian fortresses were not 
at that time uncommon, and Muishkin felt 
confident that he should accomplish his pur- 
pose. He went as a private traveler to Irkutsk, 
resided there several months, succeeded in 
getting into the corps of gendarmes as a sub- 
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ordinate officer, and ina short time made him- 
self so useful that he was generally trusted and 
was given the freedom of the office. He pro- 
vided himself with the necessary blanks, filled 
them up with an order accrediting him as a gen- 
darme officer intrusted with the duty of taking 
the exile Chernishefski to St. Petersburg, forged 
the signatures, affixed the proper seals, pro- 
vided himself with the uniform of a captain of 
gendarmes, and then resigned his position in 
the gendarmerie upon the pretext that he had 
received news that made it necessary for him 
to return at once to European Russia, He 
disappeared from Irkutsk, and as soon as he 
deemed it prudent to do so he set out for 
Villuisk with the uniform of a gendarme offi- 
cer in his satchel, and a forged order in his 
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pocket directing the ispravnik of Villuisk to 
turn over the exile Chernishefski to him for 
conveyance to St. Petersburg. Muishkin was 
an accomplished conspirator, an eloquent 
talker, and a man of fine personal presence, 
and when he presented himself in the uniform 
of a gendarme officer to the ispravnik at Vil- 
luisk he was received at first with unquestion- 
ing deference and respect. He stated his busi- 
ness, said that it had been decided to imprison 
Chernishefski in the castle of Schlusselburg, 
and produced the order directing the ispravnik 
to turn over the distinguished exile to him for 
conveyance to St. Petersburg. The plot came 
very near succeeding, and probably would have 
succeeded if Muishkin had had money enough 
to bring with him two or three confederates in 

















the disguise of soldiers or gendarmes and in 
the capacity of escort. It is very unusual for 
a commissioned officer to travel in Siberia 
without at least one soldier or Cossack to look 
after his baggage, to see about getting post- 
horses promptly, and to act generally in the 
capacity of body-servant. ‘The absence of such 
a man or men was especially noticeable and 
unusual in this case, for the reason that Mu- 
ishkin was to take charge of an important and 
dangerous political offender. ‘This absence of 
an escort was the first thing that excited the 
ispravnik’s suspicion. It seemed to him very 
strange that a gendarme officer should be sent 
there after Chernishefski without a guard of 
two or three soldiers to help him take care 
of the dangerous prisoner, and the more he 
thought about it the more suspicious the whole 
affair appeared to him. After a night’s reflec- 
tion he decided not to turn over Chernishefski 
to this gendarme officer without the sanction 
of the governor of ,the province, who resided 
in Yakutsk, and at breakfast the next morning 
he told Muishkin that Governor Chernaiyef 
(Cher-ny’yef) was his—the ispravnik’s—im- 
mediate superior, and that without an order 
from the governor he did not feel justified in 
surrendering an exile of so much importance 
as the political economist Chernishefski. He 
proposed, therefore, to send a courier to Ya- 
kutsk with Muishkin’s papers, and to await 
the return of this courier before taking any 
action. 

“ Very well,” replied Muishkin coolly. “ I 
did not suppose that it would be necessary to 
obtain the consent of the governor before com- 
plying with the orders of the imperial police ; 
but if such consent is indispensable, I will go 
to Governor Chernaiyef myself and get it.” 

When Muishkin set out for Yakutsk, the 
ispravnik, whose suspicions had meanwhile 
grown stronger, said to him, “ It is not proper 
for an officer of your rank to travel about with- 
out any escort, and if you will permit me to 
do so I will send with you a couple of Cos- 
sacks.” Muishkin could not object, and the 
Cossacks were sent—the ispravnik instruct- 
ing them that they were on no account to lose 
sight of this gendarme officer, because there 
was something suspicious about him, and it 
was not certain that he really was what he 
pretended to be. As soon as Muishkin had 
gone the ispravnik wrote a letter to the gov- 
ernor, apprising him of his suspicions, and 
sent it by another Cossack, with directions to 
get ahead of Muishkin if possible and deliver 
it before the latter reached his destination. 
The Cossack overtook Muishkin on the road, 
and in the course of conversation among the 
soldiers the fact transpired that the third Cos- 
sack had a letter from the ispravnik to the 
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governor. Muishkin knew then that the game 
was lost, and at the first favorable opportunity 
he attempted to escape by dashing suddenly 
into the woods. The Cossacks, in pursuance 
of their instructions, endeavored to keep him in 
sight; but he drew his revolver, fired at them, 
wounded one of them, and finally made his 
escape. For nearly a week he wandered around 
in the great primeval forests that border the 
river Lena; but at last, half dead from cold, 
hunger, and exhaustion, he was captured. 
After some months of imprisonment in Irkutsk 
he was sent under strong guard to St. Peters- 
burg and was there thrown into the fortress of 
Petropavlovsk. For nearly three years he lay 
in a bomb-proof casemate of the Trubetskoi 
(Troo-bet-skoy’) bastion awaiting trial, and all 
that I know of this part of his life I learned 
from an exile in Siberia who occupied a cell 
in the fortress near him. This gentleman said 
that Muishkin was often delirious from fever, 
excitement, or the maddening effect of long 
solitary confinement, and that he frequently 
heard his cries when he was put into a strait 
jacket or strapped to his bed by the fortress 
guard, 

In October, 1878, Muishkin was finally tried 
with “ the 193” before a special session of the 
Governing Senate. All of the political prison- 
ers brought to the bar on the occasion of this 
famous trial insisted that the public should be 


,. . 1: 
admitted to hear the proceedings, and that they 


—the prisoners — should be allowed to have 
their own stenographer. ‘The Government re- 
fused to accede to either of these demands, 
and, as a consequence, most of the politicals 
refused to make any defense or to take any 
part in the proceedings. At the end of the trial 
Muishkin, when asked if he had any last words 
to say, made a fiery speech denouncing the 
secrecy of the trial and declaring that they did 
not desire nor expect to escape punishment, 
but thought they had a right to ask that they 
be tried in open court and that their case be 
laid before the people through the press. As 
soon as Muishkin began to attack the Govern- 
ment he was ordered by the presiding judge 
to be silent, and when he refused, and insisted 
upon his right to be heard, the gendarmes 
were directed to remove him from the court- 
room. The last words he uttered before he 
was choked into silence and dragged out were : 
“This court is worse than a house of ill-fame; 
there they sell only bodies, but here you pros- 
titute honor, and justice, and law!” For his 
original offense, aggravated by this outrageous 
insult to the court, Muishkin was sentenced to 
ten years of penal servitude with deprivation 
of all civil nghts, and was shortly afterwards 
incarcerated in the central convict prison at 
Kharkoff (Khar-koff’), I have not space for 
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even the briefest description of the sufferings 
of the political convicts in that prison. The 
story has been written by one of them and 
published surreptitiously in Russia under the 
significant title, “ Last Words over the Coffin 
of Alexander IJ.” I hope sometime to trans- 
late and republish this document, and I need 
only say now that I have the names of six po- 
liticals who went insane in that prison during 
the short time that it was used as a place of 
confinement for such offenders. Muishkin was 
put into a small cell in the lower story that had 
formerly been occupied by the distinguished 
political Prince Tsitsianof (‘Tsit-see-an/off). His 
courage and energy soon led him to meditate 
plans of escape, and before the end of the first 
year he had made a dummy to lie in his place 
on the sleeping-platform, and with only his 


hands and a small piece of board had dug a 


tunnel out under the prison wall, disposing of 
the earth that he removed by packing it into 
a space between the floor of his cell and the 
ground. He had also made himself a suit of 
clothing to put on in place of the prison cos- 
tume after he should make his escape. Prince 
Tsitsianof, who had occupied the cell before 
him, was a scientist, and during his term of 
imprisonment had been allowed to have some 
large maps. ‘These maps had been left as old 
rubbish on the oven, and Muishkin had soaked 
the paper off from the muslin on which they 
were mounted and had made out of the cloth 
a shirt and a pair of trousers. His prepara- 
tions for escape were virtually complete, and he 
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was only waiting for a favorable opportunity, 
when one of the prison officials came to his cell 
at an unusual hour to speak to him. Muishkin 
happened to be down in his tunnel, while the 
dummy was lying in his place on the bed as 
if he were asleep. The official soon discovered 
that the lay figure was not the prisoner, an 
alarm was raised, the mouth of the tunnc! 
was found, and Muishkin was dragged out 
like a rat from its hole. He was then put into 
another cell, from which escape was impossi- 
ble. At the expiration of two or three months, 
fearing that he was about to become insane, he 
determined to dosomething for which he would 
be shot. He asked and obtained permission 
to attend service in the prison church one Sun- 
day, and while there contrived to get near the 
governor of the prison ; and as the latter turned 
around, after kissing the cross in the hands of 
the priest, Muishkin struck him in the face. 
For this offense he would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have been shot; but just at that 
time the attention of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior was attracted to the Kharkoff central prison 
by the large number of deaths and cases of in- 
sanity among the politicals,and Professor Do- 
broslavin (Do-bro-slah’vin), a sanitary expert 
from St. Petersburg, was sent to the prison 
to make an investigation. He reported that 
it was not fit for human habitation, said that 
the cases of death and insanity among the 
political convicts were not surprising, and rec- 
ommended that all the prisoners of that class 
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be removed. In the face of this report it was 
presumed that Muishkin was insane, or at least 
in an abnormal mental condition, at the time 
when he struck the governor of the prison, and 
he was not even tried for the offense. Shortly 
afterwards he was sent, with all his fellow-pris- 
oners, to the mines of Kara, While they were 
in the city of Irkutsk on their way to the mines, 
one of the party, a man named Leo Dmokhof- 
ski (Dmo-khoff'skee), died. All the convicts 
in the party were permitted to attend the fu- 
neral in the prison church, and at the conclu- 
sion of the brief services Muishkin felt impelled 
to say a few words over the body of his com- 
rade. He referred to the high moral character 
of the dead man‘ and his lovable personality, 
quoted a verse from the Russian liberal poet 
Nekrassof ( Ne-krass’off), and said, “ Out of the 
ashes of this heroic man, and of other men like 
him, will grow the tree of liberty for Russia.” 
At this point he was stopped by the chief of 
police and at once taken back to his cell. For 
making what was regarded as a revolutionary 
speech within the sacred precincts of a church 
and in the presence of the “ images of the Holy 
Saints of the Lord” he was condemned to 
fifteen years more of penal servitude. In talk- 
ing to me about Muishkin, some of his com- 
rades described him as “a born orator who 
never made but two speeches in his life; one 
of them cost him ten years of penal servitude, 
and the other fifteen.” Muishkin himself said, 
after reaching the mines of Kara, that there 
was only one thing in his life which he re- 
gretted, and that was his speech over the dead 
body of his comrade Dmokhofski in Irkutsk. 
The world could not hear it, it did no good, 
it was merely the gratification ofa personal im- 
pulse, and it added so many years to his term 
of penal servitude that, even if he should live 
out that term, he would be too old, when fi- 
nally released, to work any more for the cause 
of Russian freedom. 

Muishkin was one of the first of the eight 
prisoners who escaped from the Kara political 
prison in April, 1882, and he was recaptured, as 
I have said, in theseaport town of Vladivostok, 
to which American vessels come every sum- 
mer. In 1883 he was sent back to St. Peters- 
burg with a party of other “dangerous” 
politicals and incarcerated in the castle of 
Schlusselburg. He was shot there in 1885 for 
striking the prison surgeon. 

In January, 1882, about three months before 
the escape of the eight convicts from the po- 
litical prison at Kara, two married women, 
Madame Kavalskaya (Kah-vahl/ska-ya) and 
Madame Bogomolets (Bo-go-mo’lets), escaped 
from prison while passing through Irkutsk on 
their way to the mines. They were recapt- 
ured before they could get out of the city, and 
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when they were brought back to their cells 
they were subjected to the customary personal 
search. These searches are always made by 
men, even when the prisoners are women, but 
in most cases they are conducted with decency 
and with the forms of respect. On this occa- 
sion, however, Colonel Soliviof (Sol-o-vee-off’), 
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an adjutant of the Governor-General, and a 
man of disreputable personal character, who 
happened to be in the prison when Madame 
Kavalskaya and Madame Bogomolets were 
brought back, conducted the search himself, 
and in the course of it not only insulted the 
women but caused them to be stripped naked 
in his presence. He then had the audacity to 
go toakamerain which were confined a num- 
ber of male political convicts and boast of his 
exploit, remarking contemptuously, “ Your po- 
litical women are not much to look at.” Among 
the convicts in the cell was a school-teacher 
named Shchedrin (Shched-rin’) who, exasper- 
ated beyond endurance by the recital and the 
insulting taunt, sprung towards Soliviof, and, 
calling him a “despicable coward and liar,” 
struck him in the face. For this insult to 
an officer, and for an attempt that he had 
made to escape, Shchedrin, upon his arrival at 
Kara, was chained to a wheelbarrow. In July, 
1882, he, with the other “ dangerous” politi- 
cal convicts named on page 736, was sent to 
St. Petersburg to be incarcerated in the castle 
of Schlusselburg. He was not released from 
the wheelbarrow, even when put into a vehicle; 
but as the roads were rough, and as he was 
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A RELIGIOUS SERVICE AT AN OROZHANNI ENCAMPMENT. 


constantly being bruised by the jolting of the 
barrow against him, it was finally found neces- 
sary to unchain him and lash the wheelbar- 
rowon behind. Lieutenant-Colonel Vinokurof 
(Vin-o-koor’off), inspector of exile transporta- 
tion for Western Siberia, told me that he saw 
Shchedrin, with the wheelbarrow still lashed 
to his vehicle, passing through the province 
of Tobolsk. 

After the hunger-strike in the Kara political 
prison in the summer of 1882 the life of the 

1 T have not been able to obtain a complete list of 
the prisoners who died, committed suicide, or went 
insane in the Kara political prison between 1879 and 
1886, but I know of the following cases : 

Deaths (all except one from prison consumption) : 
Ishutinof, Krivoshein, Zhukof, Popeko, Madame Lis- 
sofskaya, Tikhonof, Rogatchéf, Dr. Veimar, Miss Arm- 


prisoners became a little more tolerable. They 
were again allowed to have books, money, and 
some warm clothing of their own, and they 
were permitted to walk two hours a day in the 
court-yard, The sanitary conditions of their 
life, however, continued to be very bad, little 
attention was paid to the sick, and the death 
rate was abnormally high.! 

Between the resignation of Colonel Kon- 
onovich in 1881 and the appointment of Cap- 
tain Nikolin in 1885 there were seven changes 
feldt, and Madame Kutitonskaya. Suicides: Sem- 
yonofski (shot himself), Rodin (poisoned himself), 
Uspenski (hanged himself). Zwsane: Matveivich, 
Zubkofski, Pozen, and Madame Kavalskaya (the last 
named recovered). At the time of our visit to the 
mines eight out of the eleven women in the women’s 
political prison were sick. 




















of commandment! and the prison was man- 
aged in a hit-or-miss sort of way, according to 
the caprice of the man who was at the head 
of it. At one time the prisoners were allowed 
books, daily walks, money, and communica- 
tion with their relatives, while at another time 
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cupied only by law. ‘The best of the comman- 
dants, according to the testimony of the prison- 
ers, was Burlei. Khalturin was brutally cruel, 
Shubin was a man of little character, and 
Manaiyef was not only a drunkard, but a thief 
who destroyed hundreds of the prisoners’ let- 





PEASANTS THRESHING 


all these privileges were taken away from them. 
The partitions that were erected in the kameras 
to reduce the size of the cells in 1882 were re- 
moved in 1884. The free command, which 
was abolished in 1881, was reéstablished in 
1885. With every new officer there was a 
change in the regulations, and official whim 
or impulse took the place that should be oc- 


1 Kononovich, Potulof, Khalturin, Burlei, Shubin, 
Manaiyef, Burlei (a second time), and Nikolin. 





OUT GRAIN ON THE ICE. 


ters and embezzled nineteen hundred rubles 
of money sent to them by their relatives and 
friendsin European Russia, All of these officers 
were from the gendarmerie in Irkutsk. On the 
16th of January, 1884, the political prison was 
put under the exclusive control of the imperial 
police, and early in 1885 Captain Nikolin was 
sent from St. Petersburg to take command of it. 

Every word that Colonel Kononovich said 
to Assistant Minister of the Interior Durnova 
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in 1881 with regard to the management of the 
political prison was shown by the subsequent 
course of events to be true. ‘The Government 
forced an honest and humane man to resign 
and sent, one after another, half a dozen cruel 
or incapable men to take his place, and it 
reaped, in tragedies and scandals, the harvest 
that might have been expected. It is still pur- 
suing, as I shall show in a subsequent paper, 
the same course, and it may look for the same 
results. It is sowing the wind, and sometime, 
in the not distant future, it will reap the whirl- 
wind, 

On the 12th of November, Mr. Frost and I, 
with glad hearts, turned our faces at last home- 
ward. As we drove, with Major Potulof, out 
of the dreary settlement known as the Lower 
Diggings, two political convicts in long gray 
overcoats, who were walking towards the 
prison at a distance of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred yards from the road, saw and 





THE 


ICE OF THE SHILKA RIVER, 

recognized us, and as we passed they stopped, 
removed their caps, and made towards us what 
the Russians call a “ waist bow” —a bow so 
low that the body is bent at right angles from 
the waist. It was their last mute farewell to 
the travelers who had shown them sympathy 
and pity, and it is the last remembrance I have 
of the mines of Kara. 

We spent that night in the house of the 
overseer of the Ust Kara prison at the mouth 
of the river, and on the following morning 
remounted our horses for another ride across 
the mountains to Stretinsk (Stray’tinsk). Major 
Potulof opened a bottle of white Crimean wine 
after we had climbed into our saddles, and, 
pouring out a glassful for each of us and for 
himself, said, “ Here ’s to the beginning of a 
journey to America!” We drank the stirrup- 
cup with bright anticipations of a return to 
home and friends, thanked Major Potulof 
for his kindness and hospitality, promised to 











apprise him by telegraph of our safe arrival at 
Stretinsk, and rode away into the mountains. 

The country lying along the Shilka in the 
vicinity of Kara is inhabited, away from the 
river, only by a tribe of half-wild nomads, 
known to the Russians as “ Orozhanni.” They 
acknowledge allegiance to the Russian Govern- 
ment, pay taxes, and are nominally Christians; 
but they rarely come into the Russian settle- 
ments, unless brought there by a desire to ex- 
change their furs or reindeer for knives, kettles, 
or tobacco. The Russian priest at Kara visits 
them from time to time to conduct religious 
services, and the picture of an Orozhanni en- 
campment during one of these services, on 
page 746, is from a photograph made and 
given to me by a political exile in Nerchinsk. 

For two days after leaving Kara we rode on 
horseback across the rugged, forest-clad moun- 
tains that skirt the river Shilka, suffering con- 
stantly from cold, hunger, and fatigue. On the 
third day we reached Boti (Bo-tee’), the village 
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from which we had taken our horses, and found ° 
most of the population engaged in threshing 
out grain with flails on the ice. The peasants 
manifested great pleasure at seeing us, and 
said we had been gone so long that they had 
almost given us up for lost. ‘The excitement 
and anxiety of our life at Kara and the hard- 
ships of our ride across the mountains in a 
temperature below zero had so exhausted my 
strength that when we reached Boti my pulse 
was running at 120 and I could hardly sit in 
the saddle. I should not have been able to 
ride on horseback another day. Fortunately 
we found the river at Boti solidly frozen and 
were able to continue our journey in sledges 
on the ice. Late on the night of Novem- 
ber 16, tired, half-starved, and deadly cold, 
we reached the town of Stretinsk and found 
food, shelter, and rest in the little cabin of the 
young peasant Zablikof (Zah’blee-koff), where 
we had left most of our baggage when we set 
out on horseback for the mines of Kara, 


George Kennan. 


BROUVILLARD. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Author of “ The Grandissimes,”’ “ Bonaventure,’’ etc. 


IN EIGHTEEN FIFTY-FIVE. 


HE strange true stories we have 
thus far told have all been mat- 
ter of public or of private record. 
Pages of history and travel, law 
reports, documents of court, the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, old 

manuscripts and letters, have insured to them 

the full force and charm of their reality. But 
now we must have it clearly and mutually 
understood that here is one the verity of which 
is vouched for stoutly, but only by tradition. 

It is very much as if we had nearly finished a 

strong, solid stone house and would now ask 

permission of our underwriters to add to it at 
the rear a small frame lean-to. 

It is a mere bit of lawyers’ table-talk, a piece 
of after-dinner property. It originally belonged, 
they say, to Judge Collins of New Orleans, as 
I believe we have already mentioned ; his by 
right of personal knowledge. I might have got 
it straight from him had I heard of it but a few 
years sooner. His small, iron-gray head, dark, 
keen eyes, and nervous face and form are in 
my mind’s eye now, as I saw him one day on 
the bench interrupting a lawyer at the bar and 
telling him in ten words what the lawyer was 
trying to tell in two hundred and fifty. 

That the judge’s right to this story was that 
VoL. XXXVIII.—98. 





of discovery, not of invention, 1s well attested ; 
and if he or any one else allowed fictitious 
embellishments to gather upon it by oft telling 
of it in merry hours, the story had certainly 
lost all such superfluities the day it came to 
me as completely as if some one had stolen 
its clothes while it wasin swimming. The best 
I can say is that it came unmutilated, and that 
I have done only what any humane person 
would have done — given it drapery enough to 
cover its nakedness. 

To speak yet plainer, I do not, even now, put 
aside, abridge, or alter a single fact, only, at 
most, restore one or two to spaces that indi- 
cate just what has dropped out. If a dentist 
may lawfully supply the place of a lost tooth, or 
an old beau comb his hair skillfully over a bald 
spot, then am I guiltless. I make the tale not 
less, and only just a trifle more, true ; not more, 
but only a trifle less, strange. And this is it: 

In 1855 this Attalie Brouillard—so called, 
mark you, for present convenience only —lived 
in the French quarter of New Orleans; I think 
they say in Bienville street, but that is no mat- 
ter; somewhere in the vieux carré of Bienville’s 
original town. She was a worthy woman; 
youngish, honest, rather handsome, with a little 
money —just a little; of attractive dress, with 
good manners, too; alone in the world, and 
—a quadroon, She kept furnished rooms to 
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rent —as a matter of course; what would 
she do ? 

Hence she was not so utterly alone in the 
world as she might have been. She even did 
what Stevenson says is so good, but not so easy, 
to do, “to keep a few friends, but these with- 
out capitulation.” For instance there was 
Camille Ducour. That was not his name; but 
as we have called the woman A. B., let the 
man be represented by C. D. 

He, too, was a quadroon; an f. m. c.! His 
personal appearance has not been described 
to us, but he must have had one. Fancy a 
small figure, thin, let us say, narrow-chested, 
round-shouldered, his complexion a dull clay 
color spattered with large red freckles, his 
eyes small, gray, and close together, his hair 
not long or bushy, but dense, crinkled, and 
hesitating between a dull yellow and a hot red ; 
his clothes his own and his linen last week’s. 

He is said to have been a shrewd fellow; 
had picked up much practical knowledge of 
the law, especially of notarial business, and 
drove a smart trade giving private advice on 
points of law to people of his caste. From 
many a trap had he saved his poor clients of 
an hour. Out of many a danger of their own 
making had he safely drawn them, all unseen 
by, though not unknown to, the legitimate 
guild of judges, lawyers, and notaries out of 
whose professional garbage barrel he enjoyed 
a sort of stray dog’s privilege of feeding. 

His meetings with Attalie Brouillard were 
almost always on the street and by accident. 
Yet such meetings were invariably turned into 
pleasant visits in the middle of the sidewalk, 
after the time-honored Southern fashion. Hopes, 
ailments, the hardness of the times, the health 
of each one’s “folks,” and the condition of 
their own souls could not be told all in a 
breath. He never failed, when he could detain 
her no longer, to bid her feel free to call on 
him whenever she found herself in dire need 
of a wise friend’s counsel. ‘There was always 
in his words the hint that, though he never 
had quite enough cash for one, he never failed 
of knowledge and wisdom enough for two. 
And the gentle Attalie believed both clauses 
of his avowal. 

Attalie had another friend, a white man. 


JOHN BULL. 


Tuts other friend was a big, burly English- 
man, forty-something years old, but looking 
older; a big pink cabbage-rose of a man who 
had for many years been Attalie’s principal 
lodger. He, too, was alone in the world. 

And yet neither was he so utterly alone as 
he might have been. For he was a cotton 

1 Free man of color. 
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buyer. In 1855 there was no business like the 
cotton business. Everything else was sub- 
servient to that. The cotton buyer’s part, in 
particular, was a “ pretty business.” ‘The cot- 
ton factor was harassingly responsible to a 
whole swarm of planter patrons, of whose 
feelings he had to be all the more careful 
when they were in his debt. ‘The cotton 
broker could be bullied by his buyer. But the 
buyer was answerable only to some big com- 
mercial house away off in Havre or Hamburg 
or Liverpool, that had to leave all but a few 
of the largest and most vital matters to his 
discretion. Commendations and criticisms alike 
had to come by mail across the Atlantic. 

Now, if a cotton buyer of this sort happened 
to be a bachelor, with no taste for society, was 
any one likely to care what he substituted, out 
of business hours, for the conventional relations 
of domestic life? No one answers. Cotton 
buyers of that sort were apt to have very com- 
fortable furnished rooms in the old French 
quarter. This one in Attalie’s house had the two 
main rooms on the first floor above the street. 

Honestly, for all our winking and tittering, 
we know nothing whatever against this per- 
son’s private character except the sad fact that 
he was a man and a bachelor. At forty-odd, 
it is fair to suppose, one who knows the world 
well enough to be the trusted agent of others, 
thousands of miles across the ocean, has bid 
farewell to all mere innocence and has made 
choice between virtue and vice. But we have 
no proof whatever that Attalie’s cotton buyer 
had not solemnly chosen virtue and stuck to 
his choice as an Englishman can. 

All we know as to this, really, is that for many 
years here he had roomed, and that, moved by 
some sentiment, we know not certainly what, 
he had again and again assured Attalie that 
she should never want while he had anything, 
and that in his will, whenever he should make 
it, she would find herself his sole legatee. On 
neither side of the water, said he, had he any 
one to whom the law obliged him to leave his 
property nor, indeed, any large wealth ; only a 
little money in bank —a very indefinite state- 
ment. In 1855 the will was still unwritten. 

There is little room to doubt that this state 
of.affairs did much interest Camille Ducour — 
at. a distance. The Englishman may have 
known him by sight. The kind of acquaint- 
ance he might have had with the quadroon 
was not likely to vary much from an acquaint- 
ance with some unknown neighbor's cat on 
which he mildly hoped to bestow a pitcher of 
water if ever he caught him under his window. 

Camille mentioned the Englishman approv- 
ingly to three other friends of Attalie, when, 
with what they thought was adroitness, they 
turned conversation upon her pecuniary wel- 


























fare. They were Jean d’Eau, a slumberous 
butcher; Richard Reau, an embarrassed baker; 
and one Ecswyzee, an illiterate but pros- 
perous candlestick-maker. ‘These names may 
sound inexact, but can you prove that these 
were not their names and occupations? We 
shall proceed. 

These three simple souls were bound to 
Attalie by the strong yet tender bonds of debit 
and credit. She was not distressingly but only 
interestingly “behind” on their well-greased 
books, where Camille’s account, too, was longer 
on the left-hand side. When they alluded in- 
quiringly to her bill, he mentioned the English- 
man vaguely and assured them it was “ good 
paper to hold,” once or twice growing so ex- 
travagant as to add that his (Camille’s) own 
was hardly better! 

The tradesmen replied that they had n’t a 
shadow of doubt. In fact, they said, their 
mention of the matter was mere jest, etc. 





DUCOUR’S MEDITATIONS. 


‘THERE were a few points in this case upon 
which Camille wished he could bring to bear 
those purely intellectual—not magical — 
powers of divination which he modestly told 
his clients were the secret of all his sagacious 
advice. He wished he could determine con- 
clusively and exactly what was the mutual re- 
lation of Attalie and her lodger. Out of the 
minutest corner of one eye he had watched 
her for years. 

A quadroon woman’s lot was a hard one; 
any true woman would say that, even while 
approving the laws and popular notions of 
necessity that made that lot what it was. The 
law, popular sentiment, public policy, always 
looked at Attalie’s sort with their right eye 
shut. And according to all the demands of 
the other eye Camille knew that Attalie was 
honest, faithful. But was that all; or did she 
stand above and beyond the demands of law 
and popular sentiment? In a word, to whom 
was she honest, faithful; to the Englishman 
merely, or actually to herself? If to herself 
actually, then in case of his early death,— for 
Camille had got a notion of that, and had got 
it from Attalie, who had got it from the Eng- 
lishman,—what then? Would she get his 
money, or any of it? No, not if Camille knew 
men—especially white men. For a quadroon 
woman to be true to herself and to her God 
was not the kind of thing that white men—if he 
knew them—rewarded. But if the case was not 


of that sort, and the relation was what he hoped 


it was, and according to his ideas of higher 
law it had a right to be, why, then, she might 
reasonably hope for a good fat slice —if there 
should turn out, after all, to be any fat to slice. 
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Thence arose the other question — had the 
Englishman any money? And if so, was it 
much, or was it so little as to make it hardly 
worth while for the Englishman to die early 
at all? You can’t tell just by looking at a 
man or his clothes. In fact, is it not astonish- 
ing how quietly a man—of the quiet kind — 
can either save great shining stacks of money, 
or get rid of all he makes as fast as he makes 
it? Isn’tit astonishing ? Being a cotton buyer 
did not answer the question. He might be 
getting very large pay or very small; or even 
none. Some men had got rich without ever 
charging anything for their services. The cot- 
ton business those days was a perfectly lovely 
business—so many shady by-paths and cir- 
cuitous labyrinths. Even in the law—why, 
sometimes even he, Camille Ducour, did not 
charge anything. But that was not often. 

Only one thing was clear —there ought to be 
a written will. For Attalie Brouillard, f. w. c., 
could by no means be or become the English- 
man’s legal heir. The law mumbled something 
about “ one-tenth,” but for the rest answered 
in the negative and with a black frown. Her 
only chance — but we shall come to that. 

All inatremor one day a messenger, Attalie’s 
black slave girl, came to Camille to say that 
her mistress wasin trouble ! in distress! in deeper 
distress than he could possibly imagine, and in 
instant need of that wise counsel which Camille 
Ducour had so frequently offered to give. 

“T am busy,” he said, in the creole-negro 
patois, “but—has anybody—has anything 
happened to—to anybody in Madame Brouil 
lard’s house ?” 

“Yes,” the messenger feared that “ce AZichié 
gui poté soulié jaune —that gentleman who 
wears yellow shoes—is ill. Madame Brouil- 
lard is hurrying to and fro and crying.” 

“Very loud?” 

“No, silently ; yet as though her heart were 
breaking.” 

“And the doctor ? ” asks Camille, as he and 
the messenger are hurrying side by side out of 
Exchange alley into Bienville street. 

“ was there yesterday and the day 
before.” 

‘They reach the house, Attalie meets her 
counselor alone at the top of the stairs. “Zz 
bien malade,” she whispers, weeping; “ he is 
very ill.” 

“ wants to make his will?” asks Ca- 
mille. All their talk is in their bad French. 

Attalie nods, answers inaudibly, and weeps 
afresh. Presently she manages to tell how the 
sick man had tried to writé, and failed, and had 
fallen back exclaiming, “ Attalie— Attalie— I 
want to leave it all to you—what little—” 
and did not finish, but presently gasped out, 
“ Bring a notary.” 
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“ And the doctor ?” 

“ has not come to-day. Michié told 
the doctor if he came again he would kick 
him downstairs. Yes, and the doctor says 
whenever a patient of his says that he stops 
coming.” 

They reach the door of the sick man’s bed- 
chamber. Attalie pushes it softly, looks into 
the darkened chamber and draws back, whis- 
pering, “ He has dropped asleep.” 

Camille changes places with her and looks 
in. Then he moves a step across the threshold, 
leans forward peeringly, and then turns about, 
lifts his ill-kept forefinger, and murmurs while 
he fixes his little eyes on hers: 

“Tf you make a noise, or in any way let any 
one know what has happened, it will cost you 
all he is worth. I will leave you alone with 
him just ten minutes.” He makes as if to pass 
by her towards the stair, but she seizes him by 
the wrist. 

“What do you mean?” she asks, with 
alarm. 

“ Hush! you speak too loud. He is dead.” 

The woman leaps by him, slamming him 
against the banisters, and disappears within the 
room. Camille hears her loud, long moan as 
she reaches the bedside. He takes three or 
four audible steps away from the door and 
towards the stairs, then turns, and darting with 
the swift silence of a cat surprises her on her 
knees by the bed, disheveled, unheeding, all 
moans and tears, and covering with passionate 
kisses the dead man’s — hands only ! 

To impute moral sublimity to a white man 
and a quadroon woman at one and the same 
time and in one and the same affair was some- 
thing beyond the powers of Camille’s small 
soul. But he gave Attalie, on the instant, full 
credit, over credit it may be, and felt a momen- 
tary thrill of spiritual contagion that he had 
scarcely known before in all his days. He 
uttered not a sound; but for all that he said 
within himself, drawing his breath in through 
his clenched teeth, and tightening his fists till 
they trembled, “‘Oho-o !— Aha! — No wonder 
you postponed the writing of your will day by 
day, month by month, year in and year out! 
But you shall see, my fine Michié White man— 
dead as you are, you shall see — you ’Il see if 
you shan’t !— she shall have the money, little 
or much! Unless there are heirs she shall have 
every picayune of it!” Almost as quickly as 
it had flashed up, the faint flicker of moral 
feeling died out; yet the resolution remained. 
He was going to “ beat” a dead white man. 





PROXY. 


CAMILLE glided to the woman’s side and laid 
a gentle yet commanding touch upon her. 


“ Come, there is not a moment to lose.” 

“ What do you want?” asked Attalie. She 
neither rose nor turned her head, nor even let 
go the dead man’s hand. 

“ ] must make haste to fulfill the oft-repeated 
request of my friend here.” 

“ Your friend!” She still knelt, and held 
the hand, but turned her face, full of pained 
resentment, upon the speaker behind her. He 
was calm. 

“ Our friend ; yes, this man here. You did 
not know that I was his secret confidential 
adviser ? Well, that was all right; I told him 
to tell no one. But now I must carry out his 
instructions. Madame Brouillard, this man 
wished to leave you every cent he had in the 
world.” 

Attalie slowly laid her lips on the big cold 
hand lying in her two hot ones and let the 
silent tears wet all three. Camille spoke on 
to her averted form : 

“ He may never have told you so till to-day, 
but he has often told me. ‘I tell you, Ca- 
mille,’ he used to say, ‘because I can trust 
you: I can’t trust a white man in a matter 
like this.’ He told you? Yes; then you know 
that I speak the truth. But one thing you did 
not know; that this intention of his was the 
result of my earnest advice.—Stop! Madame 
Brouillard —if you please— we have no time 
for amazement or questions now; and less 
than none for expressions of gratitude. Listen 
to me. You know he was always afraid he 
would die some day suddenly? Yes, of course; 
everybody knew that. One night— our meet- 
ings were invariably at night — he said to me, 
‘ Camille, my dear friend, if I should go all of 
a sudden some day before I write that will, 
you know what to do Those were his exact 
words: ‘Camille, my dear friend, you know 
what to do.’” All this was said to the back of 
Attalie’s head and neck ; but now the speaker 
touched her with one finger: “ Madame, are 
your lodgers all down town?” 

She nodded. 

“ Good. And you have but the one servant. 
Go tell her that our dear friend has been in 
great suffering but is now much better, quite 
free from pain, in fact, and wants to attend 
to some business. Send her to Exchange al- 
ley, to the office of Eugene Favre. He is a 
notary public” — He murmured some further 
description. “ Understand ?” 

Attalie, still kneeling, kept her eyes on his 
in silence, but she understood ; he saw that. 

“ She must tell him,” he continued, “to come 
at once. But before she goes there she must 
stop on the way and tell three persons to come 
and witness a notarial act. Now whom shall 
they be? For they must be white male resi- 
dents of the parish, and they must not be 
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insane, deaf, dumb, ‘blind, nor disqualified ‘by 
crime. Iwilltell you: let'them be Jean d'Eau 
— at the French market. ‘He will still be there ; 
it\is‘his turn to scrub the market to-day. Get 
him, Richard Reau, and old man ‘Kcswyzee. 
And on no account must the doctor be allowed 
to come. ‘Do ‘that, Madame -Brouillard, .as 
quickly as you can. I will wait here.” 

But ‘the kneeling ‘figure ‘hesitated, with in- 
tense distress in her upturned face: “What 
are:you going to do, Michié Ducour?” 

“\We are going to make you sole'legatee.” 

“JT domot wantiit! How are\you going to 
doit ? ‘How ?” 

“In a way which he knows about and 
approves.” 

Attalie ‘hid her-shapely forehead again on 
the dead hand. “iI cannot leave ‘him. :Do 
what you please, only let me stay'here. ‘Oh! 
let me stay here.” 

“J .see,” said Camille, with cold severity, 
“like all women, you count the foolish senti- 
ments of the living of :more value than the 
reasonable wish of ‘the dead.” :-He waited a 
moment ‘for these words to ‘take effect upon 
her motionless ‘form, and ‘then, seeing that— 
again like a woman— she \was waiting and 
wishing for compulsion, he lifted her by one 
arm. “Come. Go. And make haste to get 
back again; we are losing priceless time.” 

She \went. But just outside the door she 
seemed to halt. Camille:put out his’freckled 
face and turtle neck. “Well?” 

“@ Michié:Ducour!” the trembling woman 
whispered, “those three witnesses will never 
do. I am in debt to every one of them!” 

“ Madame Brouillard, the one:you owe the 
most to will: be the best witness. Well? What 
next?” 

“© my dear 'friend! what is this going to 
cost?—in money,'I:‘mean. I am so-afraid of 
lawyers’ accounts! I have nothing, and if it 
turns out:that he'has very, very little— It is 
true'thatil sent for you, but —J did not think 
you-— what must you charge?” 

“Nothing !” whispered Camille. “ Madame 
Brouillard, whether he leaves-you little or much, 
this must be for me a labor of love to him who 
was secretly:my friend, or I will:not touch it. 
He certainly had something, however, or he 
would not have tried to write a will. But, my 
dear madame, if you do not ‘right: here, now, 
stop looking scared, as if you were about ‘to 
steal something instead of saving something 
from being stolen, it will cost us a great deal. 
Go. Make haste! That’s right!—/Ts-s-st! 
Hold on! Which is your own bedroom, up- 
stairs? —'Never mind why I ask; ‘tell me. 
Yes; allright! Now, go!— Ts-s-st! Bring 
my ‘hat:up as:you return.” 

She went downstairs. Camille'tiptoed quick- 
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ly back into the death chamber, whipped off 
his shoes, ran to a-small writing+table, then 
to the bureau, then to the armoire, trying ‘their 
drawers. Locked they were, every one. He 
ran to the bed and searched -swiftly under pil- 
lows and mattresses— no keys. Never mind. 
He wrapped a single sheet about the dead 
man’s form, stepped lightly'to: the door, looked 
out, listened, heard nothing, and tripped back 
again. 

And then with all:his;poor strength he ‘lifted 
the bulk, still limp, in:his arms, and with only 
two or three halts inthe toilsome journey, to 
dash the streaming sweat from his brows and 
to better his:hold so that:the heels should not 
drag on the ‘steps, carried \it yp to Attalie’s 
small.reom and laid. it, decently composed, on 
her bed. 

Then he glided downstairs again and had 
just slipped into his shoes when Attalie came 
up hastily from below. She was pale and 
seemed both awe-struck and suspicious. As 
she met him outside the door grief and dismay 
were struggling in her eyes with mistrust, and 
as he coolly handed her the key of her:room 
indignation joined the strife. She :reddened 
and flashed : 

“My God! you havenot, yourself, already ?” 

““T could not wait, Madame-Brouillard. \We 
must ‘run up now,.and do for him whatever 
cannot be put off; andithen you must let:me 
come back, leaving my:hat and shoes and coat 
up there, and—you understand ? ” 

Yes; the whole thing was. heartless and hor- 
rible, but —she understood, They went up. 


THE NUNCUPATIVE WILL. 


In their sad task upstairs Attalie held: com- 
mand. Camille went and came on short errands 
to and from the door of her:room, and was let 
in only once or twice when, for lifting or some 
such thing, four hands were indispensable. Soon 
both he and:she came down to the door of the 
vacated room again together. He was in his 
shirt sleeves and without his shoes ; but he had 
resumed command. 

“And now, Madame Brouillard, to do this 
thing in the very best way I ought to say:to 
you at once that our dear friend —did he ever 
tell you what he was worth?” The-speaker 
leaned against the door-post and seemed ‘to 
concern himself languidly with his black- 
rimmed finger-nails, while in fact. he was watch- 
ing Attalie from head to foot with all his 
senses and wits. She looked grief-stricken 
and thoroughly wretched. 

“ No,” she said, very quietly, then suddenly 
burst ‘into noiseless fresh tears, sank into a 
chair, buried her face in her wet ‘handkerchief, 
and cried, “Ab !:no,:no,-no'! that was none of 
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my business. He was going to leave it all to 
me. I never asked if it was little or much.” 

While she spoke Camille was reckoning with 
all his might and speed: “She has at least 
some notion as to whether he is rich or poor. 
She seemed a few minutes ago to fear he is 
poor, but I must try her again. Let me see: 
if he is poor and I say he is rich she will hope 
I know better than she, and will be silent. But 
if he is rich and she knows it, and I say he is 
poor, she will suspect fraud and will out with 
the actual fact on the spot.” By this time she 
had ceased, and he spoke out: 

“ Well, Madame Brouillard, the plain fact is 
he was—as you may say— poor.” 

She looked up quickly from her soaking 
handkerchief, dropped her hands into her lap, 
and gazing at Camille through her tears said, 
“Alas! I feared it. That is what I feared. But 
ah! since it makes no difference to him now, 
it makes little to me. I feared it. That accounts 
for his leaving it to me, poor milatraise.” 

“But would you have imagined, madame, 
that all he had was barely three thousand 
dollars ?” 

“Ah! threethousand—ah! Michié Ducour,” 
she said between a sob and a moan, “ that is 
not so little. Three thousand! In Paris, where 
my brother lives, that would be fifteen thousand 
francs. Ah! Michié Ducour, I never guessed 
half that much. Michié Ducour, I tell you — 
he was too good to berich.” Her eyes stood full. 

Camille started busily from his leaning post- 
ure and they began again to be active. But, 
as I have said, their relations were reversed 
once more. He gave directions from within 
the room, and she did short errands to and 
from the door. 

The witnesses came: first Jean d’Eau, then 
Richard Reau, and almost at the same moment 
the aged Ecswyzee. The black maid led them 
up from below, and Attalie, tearless now, but 
meek and red-eyed, and speaking low through 
the slightly opened door from within the Eng- 
lishman’s bed-chamber, thanked them, ex- 
plained that a will was to be made, and was 
just asking them to find seats in the adjoining 
front room, when the notary, aged, bent, dark- 
goggled, and as insensible as a machine, 
arrived. Attalie’s offers to explain were mur- 
murously waved away by his wrinkled hand, and 
the four men followed her into the bed-chamber. 
The black maid-of-all-work also entered. 

The room was heavily darkened. There was 
arich aroma of fine brandy on its air. The 
Englishman’s little desk had been drawn up 
near the bedside. ‘Two candles were on it, un- 
lighted, in small, old silver candlesticks. At- 
talie, grief-worn, distressed, visibly agitated, 
moved close to the bedside. Her sad figure 
suited the place with poetic fitness. ‘The notary 


stood by the chair at the desk. The three wit- 
nesses edged along the wall where the cur- 
tained windows glimmered, took seats there, 
and held their hats in their hands. All looked 
at one object. 

It was a man reclining on the bed under a 
light covering, deep in pillows, his head and 
shoulders much bundled up in wrappings. He 
moaned faintly and showed every sign of ut- 
most weakness. His eyes opened only now 
and then, but when they did so they shone 
intelligently, though with a restless intensity, 
apparently from both pain and anxiety. 

He gasped a faint word. Attalie hung 
over him for an instant, and then turning 
quickly to her maid, who was lighting the 
candles for the notary and placing them so 
they should not shine into the eyes of the man 
in bed, said: 

“ His feet— another hot-water bottle.” 

The maid went to get it. While she was 
gone the notary asked the butcher, then the 
baker, and then the candlestick-maker if they 
could speak and understand English, and 
where they resided. Their answers were satis 
factory. Then he sat down, bent low to the 
desk, and wrote on a blank form the preamble 
of a nuncupative will. By the time he had fin- 
ished, the maid had got back and the hot bot- 
tle had been properly placed. The notary 
turned his goggles upon the reclining figure and 
asked in English, with a strong creole accent: 

“ What is your name?” 

The words of the man in the bed were an 
inaudible gasp. But Attalie bent her ear 
quickly, caught them, and turning repeated : 

“More brandy.” 

The black girl brought a decanter from the 
floor behind the bureau, and a wine-glass from 
the washstand. Attalie poured, the patient 
drank, and the maid replaced glass and de- 
canter. The eyes of the butcher and the baker 
followed the sparkling vessel till it disappeared, 
and the maker of candlesticks made a dry 
swallow and faintly licked his lips. The notary 
remarked that there must be no intervention 
of speakers between himself and the person 
making the will, nor any turning aside to other 
matters; but that merely stopping a moment 
to satisfy thirst without leaving the room was 
not a vitiative turning aside and would not be, 
even if done by others besides the party mak- 
ing the will. But here the patient moaned and 
said audibly, “ Let us goon.” And they went 
on. The notary asked the patient’s name, the 
place and date of his birth, etc., and the patient’s 
answers were in every case whatever the Eng- 
lishman’s would have been. Presently the point 
was reached where the patient should express 
his wishes unprompted by suggestion or inquiry. 
He said faintly, “I will and bequeath ”— 























The servant girl, seeing her mistress bury 
her face in her handkerchief, did the same. 
The patient gasped audibly and said again, 
but more faintly: 

“ T will and bequeath —some more brandy.” 

The decanter was brought. He drank again. 
He let Attalie hand it back to the maid and 
the maid get nearly to the bureau when he 
said in a low tone of distinct reproof: 

* Pass it round.” ‘The four visitors drank. 

Then the patient resumed with stronger 
voice. “I will and bequeath to my friend 
Camille Ducour ”— 

Attalie started from her chair with a half- 
uttered cry of amazement and protest, but 
dropped back again at the notary’s gesture for 
silence, and the patient spoke straight on with- 
out hesitation — “ to my friend Camille Ducour, 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars in cash,” 

Attalie and her handmaiden looked at each 
other with a dumb show of lamentation; but 
her butcher and her baker turned slowly upon 
her candlestick-maker, and he upon them, a 
look of quiet but profound approval. ‘The 
notary wrote, and the patient spoke again: 

“1 will everything else which I may leave 
at my death, both real and personal property, 
to Madame Attalie Brouillard.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Attalie, in the manner of 
one largely, but not entirely, propitiated. The 
maid suited her silent movement to the utter- 
ance, and the three witnesses exchanged slow 
looks of grave satisfaction. Mistress and maid, 
since the will seemed to them so manifestly 
and entirely finished, began to whisper together, 
although the patient and the notary were still 
perfecting some concluding formalities. But 
presently the notary began to read aloud the 
instrument he had prepared, keeping his face 
buried in the paper and running his nose and 
purblind eyes about it nervously, like a new- 
born thing hunting the warm fountain of life. 
All gave close heed. We need not give the 
document in its full length, nor his creole 
accent in its entire breadth. This is only 
something like it: 

“ Dthee State of Louisiana,” etc. “ Be h-it 
known dthat on dthees h-eighth day of dthee 
month of May, One thousan’ h-eight hawn- 
dred and fifty-five, dthat I, Emile Favre, a 
not-arie pewblic een and for dthe State of 
Louisiana, parrish of Orleans, duly commis- 
sion-ed and qualeefi-ed, was sue-mon-ed to dthe 
domee-ceel of Mr, [the Englishman’s name], 
Number [so-and-so] Bienville street;. . . dthat 
I found sayed Mr. [Englishman] lyingue in 
heez bade in dthee rear room of dthee second 
floor h-of dthee sayed house... at about 


two o’clawk in dthee h-afternoon, and beingue 
inform-ed by dthee sayed Mr. orn 


dthat he diz-i-red too make heez weel, I, 
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sayed not-arie, sue-mon-ed into sayed bed- 
chamber of dthe sayed Mr, [Englishman] 
dthe following nam-ed witvesses of lawfool 
h-age and residents of dthe sayed cittie, par- 
rish, and State, to wit: Mr. Jean d’Eau, Mr. 
Richard Reau, and Mr. V, Deblieux Ecswyzee. 
That, there w~-on sayed Mr. |[Englishman' 
being seek in bodie but of soun’ mine, which 
was /apparent to me not-arie and dthe sayed 
witwesses by heez lang-uage and h-actions then 
and there in dthe presence of sayed witvesses 
dictated to me not-arie dthe following as heez 
laz weel and teséament, wheech was written 
by me sayed not-arie as dictated by the sayed 
Mr. | Englishman], to wit: 

“My name ees [John Bull]. I was born 
in,” etc. “My father and mother are dade. 
I have no chil’ren. I have never had annie 
brawther or seester. I have never been mar- 
ri-ed. ‘Thees is my laz weel. I have never 
made a weel befo’. I weel and dickweath to 
my fran’ Camille Ducour dthe sawm of fifteen 
hawndred dollars in cash. I weel h-everything 
else wheech I may leave at my daith, both 
real and personal property, to Madame Attalie 
Brouillard, leevingue at Number,” etc. “I 
appoint my sayed fran’ Camille Ducour as my 
testamentary executor, weeth-out bon’, and 
grant heem dthe seizin’ of my h-estate, h-and 
I dir-ect heem to pay h-all my juz debts, 

“ Thees weel and testament as thus dictated 
too me by sayed “stator and wheech was 
wreeten by me not-arie by my h-own han’ jus’ 
as dictated, was thane by me not-arie rade to 
sayed Mr. |Englishman| in an audidle voice 
and in the presence of dthe aforesayed three 
witvesses, and dthe sayed Mr. [Englishman] 
diclar-ed that he well awnder-stood me not-arie 
and persever-ed een diclaring the same too 
be his laz weel; all of wheech was don’ at 
one time and place weethout in/ev’uption and 
weethout turningue aside to other acts. 

“Thus done and passed,” etc, 

The notary rose, a wet pen in one hand and 
the will— with his portfolio under it for a 
tablet-——in the other. Attalie hurried to the 
bedside and stood ready to assist. ‘The patient 
took the pen with a trembling hand. ‘The writ- 
ing was laid before him, and Attalie with a knee 
on the bed thrust her arm under the pillows 
behind him to make a firmer support. 

The patient seemed to summon all his power 
to poise and steady the pen, but his hand shook, 
his fingers loosened, and it fell upon the docu- 
ment, making two or three blots there and an- 
other on the bed-covering, whither it rolled. 
He groped faintly for it, moaned, and then 
relaxed, 

“ He cannot sign!” whispered Attalie, pite- 
ously. 

“ Yes,” gasped the patient. 
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The notary once more handed him the pen, 
but the same thing happened again. 

The butcher cleared his throat in a way to 
draw attention. Attalielooked towards him and 
he drawled, half rising from his chair : 

“T tink —a li'l’ more cognac ” — 

** Yass,” murmured the baker. The candle- 
stick-maker did not speak, but unconsciously 
wet his lips with his tongue and wiped them 
with the back of his forefinger. But every eye 
turned to the patient, who said: 

“ T cannot write—my hand—shakes so.” 

The notary asked a formal question or two, 
to which the patient answered “ yes” and “no,” 
The official sat again at the desk, wrote a proper 
statement of the case, and then read it aloud. 
The patient gave assent, and the three wit- 
nesses stepped forward and signed. Then the 
notary signed. 

As the four men approached the door to 
depart the baker said, lingeringly, to Attalie, 
smiling diffidently as he spoke : 

“ Dat settin’ still make a man mighty dry, 
yass,” 

“ Yass, da’s true,” said Attalie. 

“Vass,” he added, “same time he dawn’t 
better drink much water dat hot weader, no,” 
The butcher turned and smiled concurrence ; 
but Attalie, though she again said “ yass,” only 
added good-day, and the maid led them and 
the notary downstairs and let them out. 


’ 


MEN CAN BE BETTER THAN THEIR LAWS, 


AN hour later, when the black maid returned 
from an errand, she found her mistress at the 
head of the stairs near the Englishman’s door, 
talking in suppressed tones to Camille Ducour, 
who, hat in hand, seemed to have just dropped 
in and to be just going out again. He went, 
and Attalie said to her maid that he was “so 
good ” and was going to come and sit up all 
night with the sick man. 

The next morning the maid—and the 
neighborhood — were startled to hear that the 
cotton buyer had died in the night. The phy- 
sician called and gave a certificate of death 
without going up to the death chamber. 

The funeral procession was short. ‘There 
was first the carriage with the priest and aco- 
lytes ; then the hearse ; then a carriage in which 
sat the cotton buyer’s clerk,— he had had but 
one,— his broker, and two men of that singular 
sort that go to everybody’s funeral; then a 
carriage occupied by Attalie’s other lodgers, 
and then, in a carriage bringing up the rear, 
of course, were Camille Ducour and Madame 
Brouillard. She alone wept, and, for all we 
have seen, we yet need not doubt her tears 
were genuine. Such was the cortége. Oh! 
also, in his private vehicle, driven by himself, 


was a very comfortable and genteel-looking 
man, whom neither Camille nor Attalie knew, 
but whom every other attendant at the funeral 
seemed to regard with deference. While the 
tomb was being sealed Camille sidled up to 
the broker and made bold to ask who the 
stranger was. Attalie did not see the move- 
ment, and Camille did not tell her what the 
broker said. 

Late in the next afternoon but one Camille 
again received word from Attalie to call and 
see her in all haste. He found her in the Eng- 
lishman’s front room. Five white men were 
sitting there with her. They not only looked 
amused, but plainly could have looked more 
so but for the restraints of rank and station. 
Attalie was quite as visibly frightened. Camille’s 
knees weakened and a sickness came over him 
as he glanced around the group. For in the 
midst sat the stranger who had been at the 
funeral, while on his right sat two, and on his 
left two, men, the terror of whose presence we 
shall understand in a moment. 

“ Mr. Ducour,” said the one who had been 
at the funeral, “ as friends of Mr. | Englishman| 
we desire to express our satisfaction at the terms 
of his last will and testament. We have had 
a long talk with Madame Brouillard; but for 
myself, I already knew his wish that she should 
have whatever he might leave. But a wish is 
one thing; a will, even a nuncupative will by 
public act, is another and an infinitely better and 
more effective thing. But we wish also to ex- 
press our determination to see that you are not 
hindered in the execution of any of the terms 
of this will, whose genuineness we, of course, 
do not for a moment question.” He looked 
about upon his companions, Three of them 
shook their heads gravely; but the fourth, in 
his over-zeal, attempted to say “ No,” and burst 
into a laugh; whereupon they all broadly 
smiled, while Camille looked ghastly. ‘The 
speaker resumed : 

“Tam the custodian of all Mr. [English- 
man’s| accounts and assets. This gentleman is 
a judge, this one is a lawyer,—I believe you 
know them all bysight,—this one is a banker, 
and this one—-a— in fact, a detective. We 
wish you to feel at all times free to call upon 
any or all of us for advice, and to bear in mind 
that our eyes are ever on you with a positively 
solicitous interest. You are a busy man, Mr. 
Ducour, living largely by your wits, and we 
must not detain you longer. We are glad that 
you are yourself to receive fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. We doubt not you have determined to 
settle the affairs of the estate without other re- 
muneration, and we not merely approve but 
distinctly recommend that decision. The task 
will involve an outlay of your time and labor 
for which fifteen hundred dollars will be a gen- 























erous, a handsome, but not an excessive re- 
muneration. You will be glad to know there 
will still be something left for Madame Brouil- 
lard. And now, Mr. Ducour,”— he arose and 
approached the pallid scamp, smiling be- 
nevolently,— “ semember us as your friends, 
who will wath you”— he smote him on the 
shoulder with all the weight of his open palm 
—* with no ordinary interest. Be assured you 
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shall get your fifteen hundred, and Attalie shall 
have the rest, which—as Attalie tells me she 
has well known for years— will be about thirty 
thousand dollars. Gentlemen, our dinner at 
the lake will be waiting. Good-day, Mr. Ducour. 
Good-day, Madame Brouillard. Have no fear. 
Mr. Ducour is going to render you full justice, 
— without unnecessary delay,—in solid cash.” 
And he did. 


G. W. Cable. 





] HEN Mynheer van 
Steen in Sippken 
spoke of the great 
De Keyser of 
Rotterdam he 
seemed to melt 
together in ab- 
ject humility. 
There were two 
things about which he grew almost poetic: a 
young herring of the first precious batch, young, 
unsophisticated, tender, for which his Majesty 
of Holland gives a gratuity of five hundred 
guilders, and — Mynheer de Keyser. 

Such a herring nestling beside a pickled 
onion brought tears to his eyes, and he would 
say, as he gulped down the tenderest part, “ If 
Mynheer de Keyser were only here!” It was 
understood if the illustrious man ever did come 
to Sippken the festivities would be worthy of 
the distinguished visitor and of Mynheer van 
Steen, who was great not only in the grocery 
business and as a tobacco grower, but he was 
besides Burgomeister of Sippken. It was Myn- 
heer de Keyser who bought his tobacco and 
sold him his groceries, and in his day Nico- 
demus de Keyser had turned his guilders to 
so good an account that Van Steen grew quite 
faint in the contemplation of that rather un- 
VoL. XXXVIIT.— 99. 





steady signature, representing, as it did, fabu- 
lous wealth, 

Mevrouw van Steen had faded out of the 
world after bringing Jufrow Mettje into exist- 
ence, the only change for Mynheer being that 
in future he played his nightly games of cards 
with his sister, Aunt Jetta. They played for a 
penny a game, and when he had bad cards 
he lost his temper, but Aunt Jetta was always 
placid. Never was the purple bow stirred that 
rested lightly on the parting of her brown 
front. 

Early in life Aunt Jetta had resigned her- 
self to playing cards with her brother and lis- 
tening to glowing accounts of how Mynheer 
de Keyser would be received should he ever 
come to Sippken. 

“ How I long to see him!” Mynheer cried 
with enthusiasm. For forty years he had lived 
and trusted the great man simply by mail. “A 
man so rich must be good and wise,” he ex- 
claimed; and he meant it, did Mynheer van 
Steen. The good, the true, and the beautiful 
were all represented to him by his ideal of 
Mynheer de Keyser. 

One day Mynheer received a joyful shock. 
It made the sheet of letter-paper in his hand 
rattle, for the illustrious De Keyser, after certain 
orders relative to tobacco, added, without false 
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sentiment, postage being dear, that having 
heard much of the charms of Jufrow Mettje 
van Steen and being lonely in his big house 
on the Boompjes Graacht, he would do him- 
self the honor of offering her his hand in 
marriage. 

Mynheer sank back in his leathern arm-chair 
in ecstasy ; then he rang a hand-bell, and Aunt 
Jetta appeared. 

“ Mynheer de Keyser —” 

“ Dear me, dead ?” Aunt Jetta suggested 
placidly. 

*“ Dead!” Here he laughed. “ Well, hardly. 
Prepare yourself for joyful news. Jetta, 
Mynheer de Keyser desires to marry 
again,” 

“ Marry again?” Aunt Jetta re- 
peated, and flushed. 

“ Marry, yes, marry. Be joyful— 
he wishes to marry our Mettje.” 

Aunt Jetta folded her hands 
and was distinctly icy in her joy. 

“ Call Mettje!” And Mynheer 
strode along the polished floor 
until his felt slippers flapped up 
and down in 


agitation. i 
“ How sweetit ok iy . 
sounds ! — Mev- We i 


rouw de Keyser. 
Some day—yes, 
some day I may 
hope to say to 
him, ‘ Nicode- 
mus.’ There, call 
Mettje. Imagine 
her joy.” 

“Joy! Humph! |! 
Think of hisage. | 
Joy? Seventeen \" 
and seventy ! 
Well, hardly.” 

So short did 
Mynheer stop in 
his career that 
for a second his 
coat-tails lay out- 
spread in the air. 

“Jetta, a De Keyser has no age. He is al- 
ways beautiful, good, and young. As long as 
he lasts he is always a princely match. If he 
had only one leg —in fact, no legs—he would 
still be more than desirable. Mynheer has, 
God be praised ! all his faculties, and therefore 
—Jetta, don’t stand staring ; call Mettje.” 

Mettje looked in at the door and gave a 
doubtful glance at the family group. 

“Tf, child, you had a wish granted to you, 
what should it be?” Mynheer asked solemnly, 
and beat time with his forefinger on Mynheer 
de Keyser’s letter. 
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‘‘AUNT JETTA FOLDED HER HANDS AND WAS DISTINCTLY ICY IN 
HER Joy.” 


Mettje leaned her slim back against the door 
and considered. 

“There are two things.” 

“ But, my dearest child, it can be but one 
thing.” 

“Very well,then”—with a sign of resignation: 
‘as much apple-sauce as I can possibly eat.” 

“My innocent child! I knew you would not 
venture. ‘There, prepare yourself for exceed- 
ing joy. A part of this letter relates to you. I 
will read it: how simple, yet how impressive ! 
‘The last invoice of tobacco was hardly up 
to—’ No, thatisn’tit. ‘Five hundred pounds 

of better quality.’ I am so agitated, I 


onl really can’t find it. In short, Mettje, 


he does you the honor to offer you 
his hand in marriage.” 

“What?” Jufrow van Steen 
cried and laughed until her brown 
eyes glistened with tears. “ Marry 
me? I marry Mynheer de Key- 
ser? Why then I shall have to 

call him—ha! ha! 
— Nicodemus.” 
“True,” her fa- 
ther assented re- 
spectfully. To him 
there could be noth- 
ing ludicrous about 
a De Keyser. 
“How old is 
Mynheer?” she 
asked with sudden 
gravity. 
“Well—in the 
prime of life, child : 
seventy or there- 
abouts.” 
“He might live 


Hh. ten or fifteen years 
ra longer, eh, papa?” 
“Twenty,” her 


papa assented brisk- 
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ii m, Ah, dear me! 


that is just the 
trouble.” 

“What — what ? 
‘Trouble! You —you don’t dare to say, suggest 
—where is your joy? where is your gratitude ?” 

“ As for joy, papa, no matter about that” ; 
and Mistress Mettje shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders. ‘ You can say to him, please, that Jufrow 
van Steen is deeply grateful, and having no 
choice whatever in the matter she accepts his 
offer with— with temperate rapture.” 

Mynheer’s suitable and respectful reply was 
forwarded to Rotterdam by “ Trekschuit” 
(canal-boat) at the rate of about six miles a 
day, which is as fast as the wings of love can 
in Holland carry a declaration of passion. 























A HUNDRED years ago it was a matter of 
some expense to send a letter; therefore Myn- 
heer van Steen sensibly prefaced his answer 
with certain business commissions, after 
which he expressed his joy at the honor 
Mynheer conferred on the Van Steen 
family by desiring to marry Mistress 
Mettje. 

It was young Laurens de Keyser who 
carelessly broke open the five ponderous 
seals that hid so much information ; then 
he whistled so long and so loud that the 
nine other clerks paused in the scratch- 
ing of their several goose-quills to look 
up in marked disapproval. The truth 
was that the only son of De Keyser 
was a black sheep, criminally indifferent 
to the whole East India trade. Instead 
of writing at his desk he preferred to 
stroll along the canals, his hands in his 
breeches pockets, his cocked hat on the 
back of his head, gathering information 
from every vagabond in Rotterdam. 
Slowly and stately Mynheer de Keyser’s 
great merchantmen sailed down the 
Boompjes Graacht and anchored at his 
very front door, and the sight of strange 
creatures all nimbleness, earrings, and 
grins, and the pungent smell of the sea, 
suggesting unknown lands, filled Lau- 
rens de Keyser’s mind with wild longings 
for—he hardly knew what. 

“ Let me see the world, father, sow 
my wild oats, come back and be a 
worthy progenitor of the De Keysers,” 
Laurens urged, ‘This being an innova- 
tion on family traditions, young Laurens 
staid where he was, and became a thorn 
in Mynheei’s flesh. 

Instead of writing in the ponderous 
ledgers, he drew fantastic pictures of young 
females on the precious office paper— young 
females not without interest to the other clerks, 
but at sight of whom Mynheer de Keyser and 
his head bookkeeper shuddered. If it be added 
that Laurens owned a guitar and sang songs 
which made the respectable echoes of the old 
house moan and quake to have to perpetuate 
anything so lively, it will be acknowledged 
that as a De Keyser he was a failure. 

He smiled as he folded up Mynheer’s letter 
and murmured, “A nice young person you 
must be, Mistress Mettje.” Then full of vis- 
ions of compromise he knocked at his father’s 
door. 

“What do you want, Laurens? More 
money, more time for idleness, eh?” 

The great De Keyser sat in a cubby-hole 
surrounded by dusty shelves laden with fly- 
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blown bottles of ancient samples of everything 
under heaven. Mynheer sat at a shabby desk 
beside a window that had an uriwashed view 
of brick area, and one other chair constituted 
the furniture of this apartment. 


Hat ht ( 


Li | | a 





“THE GREAT DE KEYSER SAT IN A CUBBY-HOLE.” 


“ By no means, father. Here is a letter from 
Mynheer van Steen.” 

“ About what?” 

“ Herrings, currants, brown sugar, and”— 
here Laurens looked encouragingly at his 
father —“ well, yes, and love.” 

“ Love? What do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say. Now, father, let us take 
it easily and comfortably.” And to begin Lau- 
rens sat himself astride the chair, folded his 
arms on the back,and smiled. 

“ It seems, my dear father, while I am pin- 
ing for freedom you are seeking bondage— 
every one to his taste! It is not every son 


who would gracefully, nay joyously, receive ¢ 
new mother, but I will do so if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“If you will let me go away from here. 
Give me a little freedom. 


I have never seen 
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METTYE. 


the world. I know nothing, I hear nothing. 
In a general way, I suppose, God made the 
world for a De Keyser to trade in, and he 
made people for a De Keyser to trade with. 
But, father,” he added confidingly, “I am so 
deadly tired of being a De Keyser; I should 
like a change.” 

“ And this is the son I have brought into the 
world!” was all Mynheer could utter. 

Laurens nodded and sighed. “ I wish some- 
times you had brought some one else into the 
world,” 

“ And you dare to suggest a bargain with 
me? Your freedom for mine, indeed! I wish 
you to understand that if I choose to marry 
again you have nothing whatever to say about 
a” 

“ But, father, if I go away you will have 
plain sailing, and if I stay she might draw 
comparisons — and, after all, father, you have 
been younger.” 

“Younger! That I have lived to see this 
day!” 


“JT am very glad of it, I amsure, but sup- 
posing that Mevrouw should fall in love with 
—me?” 

Mynheer turned livid with rage. “ Go to the 
devil! Leave my house! I can get on without 
you; see if you can get on without me!” 

“Do you really mean it, father?” And 
Laurens rose to his feet. 

“ Go to the devil!” 

“ Ultimately perhaps, but I mean to stop 
at one or two places on the way. Good-by, 
father”; and young Laurens stepped briskly 
over the threshold and departed from out of 
the presence of Mynheer. 


Ill. 


THERE had been times of great public com- 
motion in Sippken. ‘The Spaniards in their day 
had clattered overthe highway, and Duke Alva 
had passed a night in the old town house in 
themarket-place; but even these circumstances 
were not so remarkable as to see a young and 
able-bodied man sitting on a milking-stool in 
the meadow sketching one of Mynheer van 
Steen’s cows. That any one should do any- 
thing but milk a cow was so absurd that the 
cow was apparently struck by it, for she paused 
in the chewing of her cud to contemplate the 
artist. In this she was joined by a small urchin 
sent to recover the milking-stool, followed by 
the dairy-maid, a buxom wench in clogs, and 
on her head a tight, white cap with gold orna- 
ments dangling against her temples. 

“Quick, Peter, fetch the Jufrow,” she whis- 
pered in open-mouthed wonder. 

The message reached Mistress Mettje thus: 
“Quick, Jufrow! something is happening to 
Brigitta the cow in the meadow.” 

Mynheer was just taking his afternoon nap 
when Mettje roused him : 

“ Father, come down to the meadow ; some- 
thing has happened to our Brigitta.” And 
before he could ask a question she was gone. 

Mynheer yawned grievously, took down a 
rusty old sword, put on his cocked hat, and 
passed majestically through the kitchen gar- 
den to the meadow where danger threatened 
Brigitta the cow. 

“What are you doing to my cow, young 
man?” he asked, heroically. For the first time 
the villain looked up at sight of Mynheer and 
his drawn sword, 

“Making a picture of her—if you don’t 
mind,” 

“Picture of a cow? Bless my soul, what 
nonsense! What ’ll you do with it, eh?” 

“Look at it, Mynheer.” 

“Look at the picture of a cow! 
You can’t cook it or milk it.” 

“Perhaps I might sell it.” 


What for? 























“Sell it! Who ’d buy a picture of a cow 
when he can buy a real one? Listen, Mettje, 
sell a picture of a cow!” And here he laughed 
loud and long, while the artist turned hastily 
about and discovered three hitherto unper- 
ceived critics —a small urchin, a fat servant, and 
the very sweetest young maid in the world, who 
gazed at him in the most charming surprise. 
He had a glimpse of brown eyes and chestnut 
hair, all gold in the ripples, a silver-gray gown 
dashed with blush-roses, a narrow black vel- 
vet about the white throat, and a full sleeve 
that showed the fairest round arm. 

To be laughed at in her presence was not 
to be borne. He sprung to his feet, kicked 
over the milking-stool, clutched his sketch, and 
with a hasty “Pardon my trespassing, Myn- 
heer” turned away just as Mynheer added, 
with renewed enjoyment: 

“ Mettje, paint a cow; sell a painted cow! 
O Nicodemus de Keyser, what would you 
say to this?” 

The artist of the cow turned to catch a last 
glimpse of young Mettje. He saw the dimple 
fade out of her cheek, and she sighed. 

“Mettje! Sippken! Mynheer de Keyser, 
to be sure,” he thought, filled with wonder 
and resentment. “Are you Mynheer van 
Steen?” he asked with sudden interest. 

“Truly. [ am Hendrick van Steen, Burgo- 
meister of Sippken, young man. But I den’t 
think you have done Brigitta any lasting harm; 
so do not be alarmed.” 

“Then you must know old De Keyser of 
Rotterdam.” 

“I know the great Mynheer de Keyser,” 
he replied solemnly, resenting the familiarity 
of this painter of cows. “May I ask who you 
are, sir?” 

“Well, I—I am his son’s very — yes, his 
very dearest friend.” 

“A very unworthy young man he is, I have 
heard — Mettje, don’t pull at my coat. Still, he 
is a De Keyser. Assuch he will be related to us 
some day through my daughter Mettje here, 
the promised wife of Mynheer de Keyser.” 

The artist of the cow bowed low and Mettje 
blushed and dropped a shy courtesy, while the 
dairy-maid admired this slim and limber young 
Mynheer. 

“And what may your name be, young 
man?” 

“ My name, Mynheer? Oh, yes, 1—I quite 
forgot. It is Zachary Jansen of Rotterdam, at 
your service.” 

It appeared that Zachary Jansen had a let- 
ter of introduction to Mynheer from Laurens 
De Keyser, and he brought it to him the very 
next day. “ He is my best and dearest friend, 
and any kindness you may show to him you 
show to me,” the letter read. 
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Sippken was a sleepy, prosperous Dutch 
town eddying about a grass-grown market- 
place where stood the town pump. The canal 
that flowed through Sippken to Rotterdam 
was bordered on each side by a neat row of 
linden trees and the tidiest of houses, each witha 
different gable and all having green front doors 
and brass knockers. An occasional canal-boat, 
pulled by a heavy, plodding horse, touched the 
stillness with a suggestion of life. A sybarite 
could yearn for no greater comfort than to sail 
on a ¢rekschuit with its cozy cabin, lace cur- 
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“SELL A PICTURE OF A cow!” 


tains to the windows, plants on the sills, easy 
chairs on deck, and a faint line of smoke curl- 
ing out of a chimney to promise culinary pos- 
sibilities, 

“ Haste hastens life,” Mynheer liked to say ; 
nevertheless as a rich Dutch merchant he set 
up a canal-boat of his own with a big, philo- 
sophic horse to trundle it down the stream, and 
so resigned himself to travel at the rate of a 
mile an hour and hoped it might not be tempt 
ing Divine Providence. However, Mynheer 
had never dallied with the Fates farther than 
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six miles beyond Sippken. On that occasion, 
well wrapped up, with a glass of hot grog at 
his elbow, a bottle of gin on the table, a pipe 
in his mouth, and a box of hot charcoal under 
his feet, so had he traveled down the canal 
all alone to Arndt. Having seen that the rest 
of the world was a good deal like Sippken he 
returned and never again succumbed to wild 
yearnings for change; but it was owing to his 
heroic energy that he was unanimously chosen 
Burgomeister of Sippken in the face of no less 
a rival than Nicholas de Groot. 


IV. 


ZACHARY JANSEN was invited to visit Myn- 
heer van Steen, and old Jaspar went over to 





JASPAR. 


the “ Blue Elephant ” to fetch his belongings. 
He returned with a varied collection, among 
them even a guitar tied with blue ribbons, 
which caused considerable consternation to 
the maid who did the chamberwork: even 
Mettje was perplexed until Aunt Jetta ex- 
plained. Out of the ashes of remembrance 
she produced a faint glow. 

“1 once knew a young Mynheer who played 
on just such a thing under my window,” she 
sighed. 

“ What for ?” Mettje asked in surprise. 

“To tell me, my dear child, that—ah—that 
he loved me.” 

“Does playing on that always mean that 
a young Mynheer is in love?” Mettje spoke 
with evident anxiety. 

“ Yes, nearly always.” 

“ Why did he play outside of the window ? 
He might have taken cold.” 


“He never did recover.” And Aunt Jetta 
sighed heavily. 

“ Of what, poor aunt ?” 

“ You see, child, your grandfather was deaf, 
a man of violent passion, sudden purpose, 
and he lived only for his tulips. One night 
he thought he heard something move among 
them—” 

“ Dear Aunt Jetta!” 

“ He turned the watering-pot on them — 
on him. He was drenched —he died.” 

“From the shock, dear Aunt Jetta, that 
night ?” 

“ Not quite.” Aunt Jetta heaved a sigh. “ It 
was thirty years after, but I always felt sure it 
was the cause of his death.” And she dusted 
the guitar and felt a gentle interest in young 
Zachary. 

“] wonder if any one has played before 
Billa’s window ?” Mettje mused. 

Billa de Groot was her dearest friend and 
the most enterprising young person in Sippken. 
She had been to Rotterdam, from which she 
brought fashions that made Sippken groan. 
One day a coffin-shaped box came by canal- 
boat and was borne into the De Groot house. 
Immediately after awful sounds broke the 
stillness, so that worthy burghers in passing 
paused and shook their heads. It was said 
that these sounds had a great deal to do with 
defeating Nicholas de Groot’s heart desire to 
be Burgomeister of Sippken. 

Mynheer de Groot had little to say in his 
own house, and that saved him a great deal of 
exertion. He liked to smoke his long clay 
pipe, sit at the window and watch the canal- 
boats pass, and he rejoiced to think that he 
was not in one. Mynheer was not so grateful 
for what he had in life as for what he avoided. 
Sometimes when he had the energy he wished 
some one would kindly marry Jufrow Billa 
and take her and her piano away; and just 
when it did seem to him as if no one would 
relieve him of Billa, the maid one afternoon 
ushered Mynheer van Steen into the sitting- 
room. 

“ What ?”” Mynheer de Groot murmured. 

“Yes,” said Mynheer van Steen. Then 
there was a long pause during which Billa’s 
father took a short nap, from which he was 
aroused by these extraordinary words: “ Will 
you bestow on me the hand of Jufrow Billa ? 
I shall be very lonely if ever Mettje gets mar- 
ried.” 

“Do you mean it?” Mynheer de Groot 
asked tremulously. Mynheer van Steen to 
marry Billa—and the piano. “My dear 
friend, my dearest friend, take her, and God 
bless you”; and he spoke hurriedly for the 
first time in his life. Then it occurred to them 
to notify Jufrow Billa of her good fortune. 























The piano was still sounding overhead. The 
two old gentlemen shuddered at the har- 
monies, and Mynheer gazed at the bold suitor 
with a wan smile. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I have no fear. We 
will change all that. The late Mevrouw van 
Steen obeyed me like a—a lamb.” 

Mynheer de Groot vanished, the piano 
stopped with a crash, but in hardly more than 
a moment he reappeared, quivering, undone ; 
even his lower lip trembled. 

“What ails you? Where is your daughter?” 

“My dear, dear friend.” Here he dropped 
into the nearest chair and groaned. 

“What — speak out.” 

“ It —it — cannot be.” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

“ Billa — dear God in heaven, that I should 
have to say it! Billa — will — not.” 

What, he, Hendrik van Steen jilted— 
tossed aside by a fool of a girl? 

Mynheer spoke never a word more, but he 
seized his cocked hat and cane, slammed the 
door behind him and vowed vengeance, and 
the first thing he did was to be elected Burgo- 
meister of Sippken in opposition to Nicholas 
de Groot. 

v. 

MYNHEER ZACHARY was a great acquisition, 
and he made himself infinitely agreeable. , As 
he had great tact and unlimited spare time, 
he talked with Mynheer about investments, 
herrings, and De Keyser; with Aunt Jetta about 
poetry and cooking (for she loved both) ; and 
he helped Jufrow Mettje to water the plants 
and cut the fruit in the kitchen garden. 

Dare to say there is no sentiment in a 
kitchen garden! Did not Mettje sit on the 
bench under a peach tree and stare at a fat 
yellow pumpkin and feel that her heart was 
breaking ? 

Strange to say, every afternoon before this, 
while the Burgomeister took his afternoon nap 
and Aunt Jetta’s front reposed on a bust with- 
out features, Mettje with her garden basket 
on her arm met Zachary in the kitchen garden 
and he helped her to gather — the vegetables. 
No sentiment, indeed! Why, a field of vegeta- 
bles is as full of poetry as the desolate moors. 
O Teltower turnips and tender carrots, Brus- 
sels sprouts, poetry of cabbage, melons in 
golden ripeness, and great black grapes with a 
purple blush! Pumpkins heavy but precious, 
yellow pears mellowing in the sun, and peaches 
as rosy as Mettje’s cheeks. No sentiment, in- 
deed ! There was even shadow to bring the sun- 
light into relief, for Mettje’s heart was heavy 
for Zachary. Well, Zachary did not come. 

Mynheer van Steen, who abhorred music, 
was awakened the very next afternoon by the 
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tinkle of a guitar. At first he thought it was 
an aggressive fly, but at last he traced the ob- 
noxious sound to Mynheer Zachary’s chamber 
overhead, and when that sinner strolled in for 
his afternoon cup of tea Mynheer remarked 
that he should advise his young friend to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of Billa de Groot, as she 
made just the same damnable noise. 

Then the awful secret was divulged, and 
Mettje heard it. 

“Jufrow de Groot, my old friend from 
Rotterdam ? I have seen her very often since 
Icame here. She played to me yesterday after- 
noon.” 

Here Mettje’s hand shook so as she passed 
the tea-cup to Zachary that it played a tune 
of its own on the saucer. So while she had 
waited in vain in the kitchen garden he was 
leaning over that dreadful box on spindle legs 
and gazing into Billa’s eyes! 

Here Mettje hid behind the tea-kettle and 
was very wretched, Just then Zachary asked 
for more tea, and as he held out his cup he 
tried very artfully to touch her slim fingers with 
his own. I do not say that he had never before 
succeeded, only this time Mettje drew herself 
up with great dignity. But when she returned 
the cup he looked so reproachfully, so beseech- 
ingly at her, that she wished she had taken 
firmer hold of the saucer even at the risk of 
meeting the hurried touch of his hand, for it 
fell with a crash and inundated the tea-caddy, 
the cookies, the dish of rock-candy, and the 
sacred tea-cloth, and just then the maid came 
in with a letter which she placed at Mynheer’s 
side on the window-sill. Then like a crack of 
doom sounded his voice : 

“ Mettje, my child, rejoice. Mynheer de 
Keyser is coming next week. In the meantime 
he sends you the expression of his profound 
esteem.” 

With one accord Mettje’seyes met Zachary’s. 
She forgot her anger and pain, everything but 
that this was the end, and the roses faded out 
of her cheeks and her lips trembled. 

“ Aha, young man, you will meet Mynheer 
under particularly pleasing circumstances. He 
shall help you at my recommendation.” And 
all day long Mynheer went about the house 
murmuring, “‘ Nicodemus, Nicodemus de Key- 
ser, my son-in-law.” He put his nose into 
every pot and pan, and was discovered shining 
the little mirror in the guest room with the tail 
of his dressing-gown. In short, his one thought 
was to make everything worthy of the illustri- 
ous advent of Nicodemus de Keyser. 

In the midst of the expectant joy young 
Zachary’s face wore a look of profound gloom, 
so that at last the Burgomeister remonstrated. 

“What ails you, young man? Be happy; 
Mynheer de Keyser is coming.” 
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Here Zachary groaned, and leaned against 
the table and played a tattoo on the shining 
mahogany. “ ‘The truth is, I must go away.” 

“Oh, is that all?” 

“All!” 

“Well, you could not expect to stay for- 
ever: the best of friends must part.” At this 
juncture Mynheer burst into a gruff “Haw! 
haw!” while Zachary stared at him in surprise. 

“ Young man, do you think that I am a fool ? 
Don’t you suppose I know that something ails 
you? Shall I guess ?” 

“ Guess!” 

“Think I am blind, eh ? Well, not of late 
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sentiment. I know the young person, and I 
have reason to believe that her father is dying 
to get rid of her. He loves her, of course, but 
still she is too lively for him. Here is your 
chance.” 

“ But, Mynheer, I have neither money nor 
position,” 

“ Bah! He has enough forall. Listen. What 
is done cannot be undone.” 

“ T know, but I do not see the connection.” 

“ She is his only child; he will forgive her 
even if she marries you against his will. He 
must relent —I will intercede.” And Mynheer 
slapped his honest breast. 





“1 AM NICODEMUS DE KEYSER.” 


years! Young man, you are—ha! ha!—in 
love.” 

“In love, Mynheer ?” 

“ Such things have happened before — it ’s 
no crime.” And here he wagged his old head. 

“You are right”; and Zachary appeared 
resigned. “I am in love.” 

“So while she played ‘ Bang, bang, bang’ 
and you ‘Twang, twang, twang,’ Cupid flew 
between, eh ? Why to Heaven, you fool, don’t 
you speak to her — marry her ?” 

Zachary seated himself in the nearest chair 
and contemplated his worthy friend. 

“Marry her? ‘That ’s not so easy.” 

* Does n’t she know ?” 

Zachary shook his head. 

“Of course she knows; I thought so. ‘Then, 
in Heaven’s name, of what are you afraid ?” 

“ Well, of — her father.” 

“Of her father ? A nice lover you! Don’t 
be a milksop! There, we ’ll speak without 


Zachary leaned back and gazed at. him with 
sparkling eyes. 

**So you advise me to —to —” 

“T advise nothing. All I say is, the inevi- 
table cannot be undone, and he will relent.” 

“ But the going — that is not so easy.” 

“ Listen, Zachary. I will give you a proof 
of my friendship. You shall have my “ek- 
schuit, Jaspar, and the horse whenever you 
wish, Jaspar shall ask no questions ; he rarely 
speaks, and he never thinks.” 

“ My more than father! Who would have 
thought to find so much sentiment in so seri- 
ous a man?” 

“Sentiment ? I believe you. Wait until you 
see the ¢vekschuit and the little cupboards for 
rum and gin, and a charcoal stove. Nothing 
wanting — all my own inventions. True senti- 
ment remembers that man must eat and drink. 
God bless you, my boy. The boat shall be 
ready whenever you are.” 
































This being a true history, I must confess 
that no sooner was Zachary in the corridor 
than he seemed to shake to pieces with sup- 
pressed laughter, while on the other side of 
the door Mynheer sank back in his arm-chair 
and roared until the tears rolled down his fat 
cheeks. 

“ And so the piano was too much for you, 
Nicholas de Groot ? Now we shall see how 
you like that other damnable instrument ; and 
this time, Mynheer, it is—ha! ha ! — forever.” 

The next day Zachary confided to his be- 
nevolent friend that he was ready. 

“ Ah, you sly dog, when do you want the 
trekschuit ? Yousee | am aman of my word.” 

“ At five o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ Five o’clock!” Mynheer cried in dismay. 
“ Why, old Jaspar never got up at five o’clock 
in his life. He could n’t and he would n't.” 

“ Shall my life’s happiness wreck on old 
Jaspar?” Zachary demanded with some re- 
sentment. 

“ Why at five? Make it nine.” 

“ We shall get no start. If we go at five no 
one but you will know, and when they miss us 
about ten o’clock, why, don’t you see there is n’t 
a horse in Sippken fast enough to overtake us?” 

“ That is true. I will do more. I will bribe 
Jaspar: he shall have a new snuff-box. But 
one thing I cannot do: I cannot see you off.” 

“God forbid!” Zachary cried in alarm. 
“That would n’t do at all.” ’ 

“ Well, then, God be with you! We ’ve all 
been young in our day. Aha, you sly rogue, 
you!” 

Vi. 

THE eventful day dawned like any other 
day except that Mettje had a headache, so 
Aunt Jetta said. Mynheer shook his head in 
disapproval and ate his breakfast in silence. 
He ate five meals in marked displeasure, and 
after a hearty supper he and Aunt Jetta sat 
down for their nightly game of cards. 

“Tam glad, Jetta, when Mynheer de Key- 
ser takes the child off my hands,” he cried 
irritably. 

“ Did it ever occur to you that Mynheer is 
a little old for Mettje ?” 

“Old? Jetta, do you want to make me 
angry?” And down he flung his cards. 

“Yes, old,” Aunt Jetta repeated stoutly. 
“ There, take up your cards and play.” 

“T tell you a De Keyser is never old.” 

“Very well, then; he has been younger. 
She will never love him.” 

“ Love—love? Did I ever love Mevrouw ? 
Never! But did n’t we live in peace and 
comfort ? ” 

“You did.” 

“ Will you hold your tongue, Jetta?” 
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“ There, yes, I 'Il stop. Take up your cards 
and play.” 

Mynheer obeyed, though boiling with rage ; 
but as he had good cards the wrath in his face 
gave way to a look of pleasing excitement, in 
the midst of which some one knocked with the 
knocker against the front door. 

“Some one to see Mynheer,” the maid an- 
nounced briefly. 

“This is no time to come. Can’t see any 
one.” And Mynheer did not even look up from 
his cards, . 

“Shall I tell him to wait, Mynheer? ” 

“ Tell him to go to the devil. No, tell him 
to wait. I am busy just now.” 

“He looks accustomed to waiting,” the 
handmaid volunteered, and departed. Myn- 
heer played on. Half an hour passed, the luck 
began to turn, and Mynheer lost his temper. 
The door opened once more. “ If you please, 
Mynheer, he is still waiting. He would be 
glad if—” 

“ Get out! ‘Tell him pretty soon. Impudent 
beggar. Beggar, is n’t he?” 

“ Probably, Mynheer. Heisshabby enough.” 

“'Tell him to come to-morrow,” Mynheer 
commanded petulantly, and continued to play 
until there came another knock at the door. 

“ Come in, and be hanged!” he roared, and 
dashed his cards on the table until everything 
shook. 

On the threshold appeared a little old man 
in shabby clothes, faded and snuff-strewn, He 
held a cocked hat under his arm, and he looked 
inquiringly at Mynheer. 

“ How dare you disturb me ? What do you 
want? Did n’t I tell you to come to-morrow ? 
Am I to have no peace in life—am I always 
to be pestered? What — what— who — 
who ?” Mynheer gasped, deprived of breath. 

The little ancient man came a step nearer. 
“IT am anxious to speak to you. I have some- 
thing of importance to say and to find out—” 

“The old story!” Mynheer cried, in unre- 
pressed scorn. “ What is your name? ” 

“Pardon my forgetfulness. I forgot —as 
people always know me. I am Nicodemus 
de Keyser of Rotterdam.” 

Mynheer van Steen was prostrated. Even 
Aunt Jetta stared at the stranger quite aghast. 

“I came sooner than you expected for cer- 
tain reasons.” 

“Heavenly powers!” moaned Mynheer 
van Steen. Here he revived, leaped to his 
feet, flung his arms about the struggling visitor, 
and kissed him on the top of his wig. ; 

“ Nicodemus de Keyser, the great, the rich 
De Keyser, so to receive a De Keyser!” 
Whereupon he thrust him into his own arm- 
chair, placed a cricket under his feet, then 
with a flash of inspiration he cried: 
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“ Call Mettje. She is longing to see Myn- 
heer. Hurry, Jetta!” 

“Hendrik, do not forget that she is ill,” 
Aunt Jetta remonstrated, and folded her hands 
on her knees; but the great De Keyser in- 
terposed shortly, “ First disagreeables, then 
pleasures. Sit down, Mynheer; you make me 
nervous. I have reasons for coming without 
notice and not giving my name. You may 
know that I have a son.” 

Mynheer bowed with respectful commiser- 
ation. 

“He has run away. We parted in anger. 
He was traced to Sippken. Has he been here? 
I must see him— speak to him.” 

“No, he has not been here; only a very 
pleasing young friend of his who brought me 
a warm letter of introduction from your son. 
To be recommended by a De Keyser is suffi- 
cient; this humble abode has been his home 
for three weeks. Perhaps you may know him — 
Zachary Jansen of Rotterdam.” 

“ Never heard of him. Where is he now ?” 

“Ha! ha! a sly young dog. I have reason 
to believe that he has gone on a pleasure ex- 
cursion, in what I guess to be rather pleas- 
ant company. You understand, Mynheer; but 
boys will be boys—ha, ha!” 

“ Describe this reprobate to me, you old 
fool!”” Mynheer de Keyser roared. 

Mynheer van Steen quaked. A terrible illu- 
mination broke upon him, and it was Aunt 
Jetta who placed a neat silhouette before 
Mynheer de Keyser. 

“That is Zachary: he had it cut for me 
at the ‘kirmess’ last week,” she explained. 

“ As I thought — my son.” 

Mynheer van Steen grew faint with rage as 
he thought how he had helped Jufrow de 
Groot to a De Keyser, no matter how un- 
worthy. 

“ And is it this young man who is taking a 
country excursion with — oh!” the indignant 
father cried, and strode up and down the 
room. 

“Call Mettje! She must come, Jetta; I tell 
you she must come,” Mynheer cried. He 
would lighten the blow by producing a counter 
attraction. “ Yes, you shall see Mettje! For- 
get this wretched young man. I will fetch her.” 

“ Hendrik, consider she is ill.” And Aunt 
Jetta barred the way. : 

“ Let me pass!” 

“Then in God’s name!” And the old lady 
sunk into the nearest chair and grasped the 
arms for support. 

“Something awful is going to happen. O 
Mynheer de Keyser! consider, be merciful. 
She was too young for you.” 

“ What are you all talking about! Are you 
all mad?” But before she could explain 


Mynheer burst into the room, an open letter 
in one hand and a dripping candle in the 
other. 

“ Mynheer de Keyser,” was all he could say 
as he fell into a chair and dropped the candle 
on the floor. “ Read.” 

“‘ My dear father,” Mynheer de Keyser read, 
“forgive me—I love him—TI cannot live 
without him— when this reaches you I—I 
shall be the happiest girl in Holland, for I 
shall be the wife of Laurens de Keyser.” 

“ Mynheer van Steen, how is this? You 
knew that my son had eloped with your 
daughter ? ” 

“Oh no, no!” Mynheer groaned. “It isa 
horrible mistake. I thought — I had reason to 
think he loved Jufrow de Groot. It was she 
I suspected — and she has been missing all 
day”; and he held his head in his hands and 
rocked to and fro. 

Just then Jaspar looked cheerfully in at the 
door. “I’ve come back, Mynheer. Mynheer 
Zachary sends his love and his best thanks. 
He said it was the happiest day of his life; so 
did the Jufrow.” 

“ Jufrow — what Jufrow ?” 

“Why, Jufrow Mettje, of course.” 

“ Blockhead! And you let your master’s 
daughter run away in a boat with this villain 
and you did n’t try to bring her back, even if 
— if you had to knock him down?” 

This was too much for old Jaspar. 

“ Did n’t you tell me to take no notice ?” 
he demanded in righteous resentment. “ Did 
you not say to me, ‘ Whatever you see or hear, 
Jaspar, don’t be surprised. Don’t ask ques- 
tions, don’t notice the young folks. It is all 
right.’ And I will say it was pretty hard not 
to be surprised when I saw Mynheer Zachary 
lift Jufrow Mettje into the boat. She was all 
rosy red and ready to cry, but young Mynheer 
kissed her and I heard him say: ‘It ’s all 
your dear father’s doing. If it had n’t been 
for him we never should have got away. So 
you see it is God’s will, Mettje.’ So she wiped 
her eyes and was very happy.” 

“Tt ’s all a lie!” Mynheer shouted, but 
Jaspar’s composure was not to be ruffled. 

“And, if you please, here ’s a letter from 
Mynheer Zachary,” he added, and departed. 

The letter was addressed to Mynheer de 
Keyser when he should arrive in Sippken. 

“ Later, Mynheer, you will explain to me 
your connection with this wretched affair,” he 
said sternly, and then he opened the letter. 


ed 


My dear father [Laurens wrote], you were very 
unwise not to take my advice. Had you granted 
me my wish, Mettje, instead of being my dear wife, 
as she will be when this reaches you, would have 
been my revered mother. If you knew my enchant- 
ing Mettje you would understand that I prefer her 
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in her present character. You must know I strayed 
to Sippken out of sheer idleness, and I was besides 
curious to see the young person who was willing to 
be my step-mother. The first thing I did was to 
fall in love with her. Itis not my fault: it is Mettje’s, 
and even you will forgive when you see her. After 
all, she remains in the family, and that is a great 
thing. Above everything thank Mynheer van Steen 
for the happiness he has conferred upon us, With- 
out his aid Mettje and I would still be pining in 
Sippken, and instead we are sitting side by side in 
the snuggest cabin in the world, and Mettje’s head 
is on my shoulder. O father, if you could only 
see the roses in Mettje’s cheeks! Tell Mynheer that 
the cupboards were all he described —he was too 
thoughtful ! The gin was particularly good — good 
as the advice and help of Jufrow de Groot, which, 
next to his own, helped to support Mettje and me in 
this trial. Had I not already chosen Mettje, | might 
have followed his excellent counsel and taken Juf- 
row de Groot, but even Mettje thought we ’d best 
not change our plans. It is the loveliest morning 
that ever dawned —made just for Mettje and me. 
As soon as I have sealed this letter I shall send it 
back by Jaspar and the boat. Father, don’t say that 
I did not warn you! | said she might fall in love 
with me—and I have just asked her. She looked 
up at me with her brown eyes and then she hid 
her sunny head on my breast and said—Father, 
pray forgive the blots, for | dropped the pen to — 
no matter! You were once young yourself and 
courted Mevrouw, my dear mother, and you know 
how it is. Forgive me, and some day open your 
heart again. You have had your romance, probably ; 
forgive me mine. If you only knew what | have 
to live for now you would believe me when | say 
that from this day | shall be another man. 
LAURENS DE KEYSER. 


Mynheer de Keyser slowly folded the let- 
ter and gazed in profound scorn at the Bur- 
gomeister. The pause that followed was simply 
appalling, but Aunt Jetta broke it. 

“Mynheer de Keyser,” she began quite 
calmly, “ believe me you have escaped a great 
misfortune. What did you, an old man, want 
of a young wife? She would have ruined the 
last of your life. Be grateful that your son saw 
her before it was too late for you both. You 
cannot be heart-broken, for you have never 
seen my niece. To be sure, your son has run 
away with a pretty girl, but under other cir- 
cumstances this marriage would have been 
satisfactory to you. Therefore take my advice, 
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forgive and forget. Return to Rotterdam and 
receive those children with open arms, and re- 
joice that your son has chosen the wife of his 
heart. As for you, brother,”—and Aunt Jetta 
turned sharply upon him where he sat crushed 
and subdued,— “ you seem the victim of a mis- 
take. I will not try to guess why you wished 
the charming Billa to run away with a young 
man of whom you know nothing. As it was 
Mettje, however, who went instead, I will tell 
you that I also helped her to escape from a 
fate an older person would have welcomed.” 
Here Aunt Jetta courtesied and Mynheer de 
Keyser bowed low. “ Consider that, as Lau- 
rens says, she remains in the family; and so if 
Mynheer will graciously forgive, you certainly 
should, for,” Aunt Jetta concluded dryly, “ it 
was all your fault.” 

“Tf Mynheer de Keyser will forgive,” the 
Burgomeister faltered. 

“ After all,” said the great De Keyser, “ it 
might have been worse, for I shall not have to 
worry in future about getting him married. 
Your sister,” he concluded, in an admiring un- 
dertone, “ is a very sensible person.” 

Indeed, in the course of a week he found 
her so much to his taste that when he returned 
to Rotterdam it was in company with a new 
Mevrouw de Keyser. ‘To be sure, not the one 
he went in search of; but, as he said with great 
satisfaction to Laurens, when that young man 
returned from his wedding journey with Mev- 
rouw Mettje, it was all right, for they had re- 
mained in the family. ‘Thereupon he pinched 
Mettje’s cheeks until the child glowed like a 
peach, and he pinched his own Mevrouw de 
Keyser’s until she glowed like a winter apple. 
In the course of time Mynheer Laurens be- 
came a famous merchant, and he ended as 
Burgomeister of Rotterdam, From being slim 
he grew portly, and when he was in good 
humor he liked to talk of his travels. The best 
journey he had ever taken was, he always 
declared, on a “rekschuit, “Eh, Mevrouw 
Mettje?” he would cry, and to her last day 
Mevrouw always hung her head and blushed. 

“ What is your opinion, Mettje? Were you 
ever sorry ?” 

“No, Mynheer—if you were not.” 


Anna Eichberg King. 
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IV. 


HERE was one individual 
in Hillsborough who did 
not give the cold shoulder to 
Judge Bascom on his return, 
and that was the negro Jesse, 
who had been bought by 
Major Jimmy Bass some years 
before the war from Merriwether 
Bascom, a cousin of the Judge. 
Jesse made no outward demonstration of wel- 
come; he was more practical than that. He 
merely went to his old master with whom he 
had been living since he became free, and told 
him that he was going to find employment 
elsewhere. 

“Why, what in the nation!” exclaimed 
Major Bass. “Why, what’s the matter, Jess ?” 

The very idea was preposterous. In the 
Bass household the negro was almost indis- 
pensable. He was in the nature of a piece of 
furniture that holds its own against all fashions 
and fills a place that nothing else can fill. 

“ Dey ain’t nothin’ ’t all de matter, Marse 
Maje. I des took it in my min’, like, dat I’d go 
off some’r’s roun’ town en set up fer myse’f,” 
said Jesse, scratching his head in a dubious 
way. He felt very uncomfortable. 

“ Has anybody hurt your feelin’s, Jess ?” 

“No, suh! Lord, no suh, dat dey ain’t 
exclaimed Jesse, with the emphasis of astonish- 
ment. “ Nobody ain’t pester me.” 

“ Ain’t your Miss Sarah been rushin’ you 
roun’ too lively fer to suit your notions ?” 

“ No, suh.” 

“ Ain’t she been a-quarrelin’ after you about 
your work ?” 

“ No, Marse Maje; she ain’t say a word.” 

“ Well, then, Jess, what in the name of com- 
mon sense are you gwine off fer?” The major 
wanted to argue the matter. 

“T got it in my min’, Marse Maje, but I 
dunno ez I kin git it out straight.” Jesse leaned 
his cane against the house, and placed his hat 
on the steps, as if preparing for a lengthy and 
elaborate explanation. “ Now den, hit look 
dis way ter me, des like I’m gwine ter tell you. 
I ain’t nothin’ but a nigger, I know dat mighty 
well, en nobody don’t hafter tell me. I’ma 
nigger, en you a white man. You’re a-settin’ up 
dar in de peazzer, en I ’m a-stan’in’ down yer 
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on de groun’. I been wid you a long time; you 
treat me well, you gimme plenty vittles, en you 
pay me up when you got de money, en I 
hustle roun’ en do de bes’ I kin in de house 
en in de gyarden. Dat de way it been gwine 
on; bofe un us feel like it all sati’factual. 
Bimeby it come over me dat maybe I kin do 
mo’ work dan what I been a-doin’ en git mo’ 
money. Hit work roun’ in my min’ dat I better 
be layin’ up somepin’ n’er fer de ole ’oman en 
de chillun.” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Major Bass with a snort. 
It was all he could say. 

“Kn den ag’in,” Jesse went on, “one er 
de ole fambly done come back ’long wid his 
daughter. Marse Briscoe Bascom en Miss Mil- 
dred dey done come back, en dey ain’t got no- 
body fer ter he’p um out no way; en my ole 
‘oman she say dat ef I got any fambly feelin’ 
I better go dar whar Marse Briscoe is.” 

For some time Major Jimmy Bass sat silent. 
He was shocked and stunned. Finally Jesse 
picked up his hat and cane and started to go. 
As he brushed his hat with his coat-sleeve his 
old master saw that he was rigged out in his 
Sunday clothes. As he moved away the major 
called him: 

“Oh, Jess!” 

“Suh ?” 

“T allers knowed you was a durned fool, Jess, 
but I never did know before that you was the 
durndest fool in the universal world.” 

Jesse made no reply, and the major went 
into the house. When he told his wife about 
Jesse’s departure, that active-minded and sharp- 
tongued lady was very angry. 

“ Indeed, and I ’m glad of it,” she exclaimed 
as she poured out the major’s coffee; “I’m 
truly glad of it. For twenty-five years that 
nigger has been laying around here doing 
nothing, and we a-paying him. But for pity’s 
sake I ’d’a’ drove him off the lot long ago. 
You may n’t believe it, but that nigger is ready 
and willing to eat his own weight in vittles 
every week the Lord sends. I ain’t sorry he’s 
gone, but I ’m sorry I did n’t have a chance 
to give him a piece of my mind. Now, don’t 
you go to blabbing it around, like you do 
everything else, that Jesse has gone and left us 
to go with old Briscoe Bascom.” 

Major Bass said he would n’t, and he did n’t, 
and that is the reason he expressed surprise 
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when Joe-Bob Grissom informed him that 
Jesse was waiting on the old Judge and his 
daughter. Major Jimmy was talkative and fond 
of gossip, but he had too much respect for 
his wife’s judgment and discretion to refuse to 
toe the mark, even when it was an imaginary 
one. 

The Bascom family had no claim whatever 
on Jesse, but he had often heard his mother 
and other negroes boasting that they had once 
belonged to the Bascoms, and his fondness 
for the family was the result of both tradition 
and instinct. He had that undefined and un- 
definable respect for people of quality that is 
one of the virtues, or possibly one of the fail- 
ings, of human nature. The nearest approach 
to people of quality, so far as his experience 
went, was to be found in the Bascom family, 
and he had never forgotten that he had belonged 
to an important branch of it. He held it as a 
sort of distinction. Feeling thus, it is no won- 
der that he was ready to leave a comfortable 
home at Major Jimmy Bass’s for the privilege 
of attaching himself and his fortunes to those 
of the Judge and his daughter. Jesse made 
up his mind to take this step as soon as the 
Bascoms ‘returned to Hillsborough, and he 
made no delay in carrying out his intentions. 

Early one morning, not long after Judge 
Bascom and his daughter had settled themselves 
in the modest little house which they had se- 
lected because the rent was low, Mildred hedrd 
some one cutting wood in the yard. Opening 
her window blinds a little, she saw that the ax 
was wielded by a stalwart negro a little past 
middle age. Her father was walking up and 
down the sidewalk on the outside with his 
hands behind him, and seemed to be talking 
to himself. 

A little while afterwards Mildred went into 
the kitchen. She found a, fire burning in the 
stove, and everything in noticeably good order, 
but the girl she had employed to help her about 
the house was nowhere to be seen. Whereupon 
the young lady called her — 

“ Elvira!” 

At this the negro dropped his ax and went 
to the kitchen. 

“ Howdy, Mistiss ?” 

“Have you seen Elvira ?” Mildred asked. 

“ Yes ’m, she wuz hangin’ roun’ yer when I 
come roun’ dis mornin’. I went in dar, ma’m, 
en I see how de kitchen wuz all messed up, 
en den I sent her off. She de mos’ no ’countest 
nigger gal what I ever laid my two eyes on. 
I’m name’ Jesse, ma’m, en I use’ ter b’long ter 
de Bascom fambly when I wuz a boy. Is you 
ready fer breakfus, Mistiss ? ” 

“Has my father —has Judge Bascom em- 
ployed you ?” Mildred asked. Jesse laughed 
as though enjoying a good joke. 
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“ No ’m, dat he ain’t! I des come my own 
se’f, kaze I know’d in reason you wuz gwine 
ter be in needance er somebody. Lord, no ’m, 
none er de Bascoms don’t hafter hire me, 
ma’m.” 

“And who told you to send Elvira away?” 
Mildred inquired, half vexed and half amused. 

“ Nobody ain’t tell me, ma’m,” Jesse replied. 
‘When I come she wuz des settin’ in dar by 
de stove noddin’, en de whole kitchen look 
like it been tored up by a harrycane. I des 
shuck her up, I did, en tell her dat if dat de 
way she gwine do, she better go ‘long back en 
stay wid her mammy.” 

“ Well, you are very meddlesome,” said Mil- 
dred. “I don’t understand you at all. Who 
is going to cook breakfast ?” 

“ Mistiss, I done tell you dat breakfus is all 
ready en a-waitin’,” exclaimed Jesse in an in- 
jured tone. “I made dat gal set de table, en 
dey ain’t nothin’ ter do but put de vittles on it.” 

It turned out to be a very good breakfast, 
too, such as it was. Jesse thought while he 
was preparing it that it was a very small al- 
lowance for two hearty persons, But the secret 
of its scantiness cropped out while the Judge 
and his daughter were eating. 

“ These biscuits are very well cooked. But 
there are too many of them. My daughter, 
we must pinch and save ; it will only be for a 
little while. We must have the old Place back; 
we must rake and scrape, and save money and 
buy it back. And this coffee is very good, 
too,” he went on; “it has quite the old flavor. 
I thought the girl was too young, but she’s a 
good cook—a very good cook indeed.” 

Jesse, who had taken his stand behind the 
Judge’s chair, arrayed in a snow-white apron, 
moved his body uneasily from one foot to the 
other. Mildred, glad to change the conversa- 
tion, told her father about Jesse. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Judge Bascom, in his kindly, 
patronizing way; “1 saw himinthe yard. And 
he used to belong to the Bascoms ? Well, well, 
it must have been a long time ago. This is 
Jesse behind me? Stand out there, Jesse, and 
let me look at you. Ah, yes, a likely negro; a 
very likely negro indeed. And what Bascom 
did you belong to, Jesse? Merriwether Bas- 
com! Why, to be sure; why, certainly!” the 
Judge continued with as much animation as 
his feebleness would admit of. “ Why, of 
course, Merriwether Bascom. Well, well, I re- 
member him distinctly. A rough-and-tumble 
sort of man he was, fighting, gambling, horse- 
racing, always on the wing. A good man at 
bottom, but wild. And so you belonged to 
Merriwether Bascom ? Well, boy, once a Bas- 
com always a Bascom. We ’ll have the old 
Place back, Jesse, we ’Il have it back: but we 
must pinch ourselves; we must save.” 
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Thus the old Judge rambled on in his talk. 
But no matter what the subject, no matter 
how far his memory and his experiences carried 
him away from the present, he was sure to 
return to the old Place at last. He must have 
it back. Every thought, every idea, was sub- 
ordinate to this. He brooded over it and talked 
of it waking, and he dreamed of it sleeping. It 
was the one thought that dominated every other. 
Money must be saved, the old Place must be 
bought, and to that end everything must tend. 
The more his daughter economized the more 
he urged her to economize. His earnestness 
and enthusiasm impressed and influenced the 
young girl in a larger measure than she would 
have been willing to acknowledge, and uncon- 
sciously she found herself looking forward to 
the day when her father and herself would be 
able to call the Bascom Place their own. In 
the Judge the thought was the delusion of old 
age, in the maiden it was the dream of youth; 
and pardonable, perhaps, in both. 

‘Their hopes and desires running thus in one 
channel, they loved to wander of an evening 
in the neighborhood of the old Place —it was 
just in the outskirts of the town — and long 
for the time when they should take possession 
of their home. On these occasions Mildred, 
by way of interesting her father, would suggest 
changes to be made. 

“ The barn is painted red,” she would say. 
“1 think olive green would be prettier.” 

“No,” the Judge would reply; “we will 
have the barn removed. It was not there in my 
time. It isaninnovation. We willhaveit moved 
a mile away from the house. We will make 
many changes. There are hundreds of acres 
in the meadow yonder that ought to be in 
cotton. In my time we tried to kill grass, but 
this man is doing his best to propagate it. 
Look at that field of Bermuda there. Two 
years of hard work will be required to get the 
grass out.” 

Once while the Judge and his daughter were 
passing by the old Place they met Prince, the 
mastiff, in the road. The great dog looked at 
the young lady with kindly eyes, and expressed 
his approval by wagging his tail. Then he ap- 
proached and allowed her to fondle his lion- 
like head, and walked by her side, responding 
to her talk in a dumb but eloquent way. Prince 
evidently thought that the young lady and her 
father were going in the avenue gate and to 
the house, for when they got nearly opposite, 
the dog trotted on ahead, looking back occa- 
sionally, as if by that means to extend them an 
invitation and to assure them that they were 
welcome, At the gate he stopped and turned 
around, and seeing that the fair lady and the 
old gentleman were going by, he dropped his 
bulky body on the ground in a disconsolate 
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way and watched them as they passed down 
the street. 

The next afternoon Prince made it a point 
to watch for the young lady; and when she 
and her father appeared in sight he ran to meet 
them and cut up such unusual capers, bark- 
ing and running around, that his master went 
down the avenue to see what the trouble was. 
Mr. Underwood took off his hat as Judge Bas- 
com and his daughter drew near. 

“ This is Judge Bascom, I presume,” he said. 
“ My name is Underwood. I am glad to meet 

ou.” 

“This is my daughter, Mr. Underwood,” 
said the Judge, bowing with great dignity. 

“ My dog has paid you a great compliment, 
Miss Bascom,” said Francis Underwood. “He 
makes few friends, and I have never before 
seen him sacrifice his dignity to his enthu.- 
siasm.” 

“T feel highly flattered by his attentions,” 
said Mildred, laughing. “I have read some- 
where, or heard it said, that the instincts of a 
little child and a dog are unerring.” 

“JT imagine,” said the Judge, in his dignified 
way, “that instinct has little to do with the 
matter. I prefer to believe”— He paused a 
moment, looked at Underwood, and laid his 
hand on the young man’s stalwart shoulder. 
“ Did you know, sir,” he went on, “that this 
place, all these lands, once belonged to me?” 
His dignity had vanished, his whole attitude 
changed. The pathos in his voice, which was 
suggested rather than expressed, swept away 
whatever astonishment Francis Underwood 
might have felt. The young man looked at 
the Judge’s daughter and their eyes met. In 
that one glance, transitory though it was, he 
found his cue; in her lustrous eyes, proud yet 
appealing, he read a history of trouble and 
sacrifice. 

“ Yes,” Underwood replied, in a matter-of- 
fact way. “I knew the place once belonged 
to you, and I have been somewhat proud of 
the fact. We still call it the Bascom Place, 
you know.” 

“T should think so!” exclaimed the Judge, 
bridling up a little; “ I should think so! Pray 
what else could it be called?” 

“ Well, it might have been called Grasslands, 
you know, or The Poplars, but somehow the 
old name seemed to suit it best. I like to think 
of it as the Bascom Place.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said the Judge with 
emphasis; “ you are right, sir. It is the Bas- 
com Place. All the powers of earth cannot 
strip us of our name.” 

Again Underwood looked at the young girl, 
and again he read in her shining but appre- 
hensive eyes the answer he should make. 

“T have been compelled to add some con- 




















veniences—I will not call them improve- 
ments — and I have made some repairs, but 
I have tried to preserve the main and familiar 
features of the Place.” 

“ But the barn there; that is not where it 
should be. It should be a mile away — on the 
creek.” 

“That would improve appearances, no 
doubt; but if you were compelled to get out 
at four or five o’clock in the morning and see 
to the milking of twelve or fifteen cows, I dare 
say you would wish the barn even nearer than 
it is.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so,” responded the 
Judge; “yes, no doubt. But it was not there 
in my time — not in my time.” 

“J have some very fine cows,” Underwood 
went on. * Won’t you go in and look at them ? 
I think they would interest Miss Bascom, and 
my sister would be glad to meet her. Won't 
you go in, sir, and look at the old house ?” 

The Judge turned his pale and wrinkled 
face towards his old home: 

“ No,” he said, “ not now. I thank you very 
much. I —somehow — no, sir, I cannot go 
now.” 

His hand shook as he raised it to his face, 
and his lips trembled as he spoke. 

“Tet us go home, daughter,” he said after 
a while. “We have walked far enough.” He 
bowed to young Underwood, and Mildred bade 
him good-bye with a troubled smile. P 

Prince went with them a little way down 
the street. He walked by the side of the lady, 
and her pretty hand rested lightly on the dog’s 
massive head. It was a beautiful picture, 
Underwood thought, as he stood watching 
them pass out of sight. 

“You are a lucky dog,” he said to Prince 
when the latter came back, “but you don’t 
appreciate your privileges. If you did you 
would have gone home with that lovely 
woman.” Prince wagged his tail, but it is 
doubtful if he fully understood the remark. 


v. 

ONE Sunday morning as Major Jimmy Bass 
was shaving himself, he heard a knock at the 
back door. The major had his coat and waist- 
coat off and his suspenders were hanging around 
his hips. He was applying the lather for the 
last time, and the knocking was so sudden 
and so unexpected that he rubbed the shaving- 
brush in one of his eyes. He began to make 
some remarks which, however appropriate they 
may have been to the occasion, could not be 
reported here with propriety. But in the midst 
of his indignant monologue he remembered 
that the knocking might have proceeded from 
some of Mrs. Bass’s lady friends who frequently 
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made a descent on the premises in that direc- 
tion for the purpose of borrowing a cupful of 
sugar or coffee in a social way. These consid- 
erations acted as powerful brakes on the con- 
versation that Major Bass was carrying on 
with some imaginary foe. Holding a towel to 
his smarting eye, he peeped from his room 
door and looked down the hall. The back 
door was open, but he could see no one. 

“Who was that knocking?” he cried. “I ’Il 
go one eye on you anyways.” 

“*T ain’t nobody but me, Marse Maje,” 
came the response from the door. 

“Is that you, Jess?” exclaimed the major. 
“Well, pleg-take your hide to the pleg-taked 
nation! A little more an’ you ’d’a’ made me 
cut my th’oat from year to year; an’ as it is, 
I ’ve jest about got enough soap in my eye fer 
to do a day’s washin’.” 

“Is you shavin’ yourse’f, Marse Maje?” 
asked Jesse, diplomatically. 

“That I am,” replied the major with em- 
phasis. “I allers was independent of white 
folks, an’ sence you pulled up your stakes an’ 
took up wi’ the quality I’m about independ- 
ent of the niggers. An’ it’s mighty quare to 
me,” the major went on, “that you ’d leave 
your high an’ mighty people long enough fer 
to come a-bangin’ an’ makin’ me put out my 
eyes. Why, ef I ’d’a’ had my razor out, I ll 
be boun’ you ’d made me cut my th’oat, an’ 
much good may it ’a’ done you.” 

“ Name er goodness, Marse Maje,” protested 
Jesse, “what make you go on dat a-way? Ef 
I'd ’a’ knowed you wuz busy in dar I'd ’a’ set 
out yer in de sun en waited twel you got thoo.” 

“Yes,” said the major in a sarcastic but 
somewhat mollified tone, “you ’d ’a’ sot out 
there an’ got to noddin’, an’ then bimeby your 
Miss Sarah would ’a’ come along an’ ketched 
you there, an’ I ’ll be boun’ she ’d ’a’ lammed 
you wi’ a chunk of wood; bekaze she don’t 
‘low no loafin’ in the back yard sence you been 
gone. I don’t know what you come fer,” the 
major continued, still wiping the lather out of 
his eye, “ an’ nuther do I keer; but sence you 
are here you kin come in an’ finish shavin’ me, 
fer to pay fer the damage you ’ve done.” 

Jesse was apparently overjoyed to find that 
he could be of some service. He bustled around 
in the liveliest manner, and was soon mowing 
the major’s fat face with the light but firm touch 
for which he was noted, As he shaved he 
talked. 

“ Marse Maje,” he said, “does you know 
what I come fer dis mornin’ ?” 

“TI ’ve been tryin’ to think,” replied the 
major; “but I could n’t tell you ef I was 
a-gwine to be hung fer it. You are up to some 
devilment, I know mighty well, but I wisht I 
may die ef I ’ve got any idee what it is.” 
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“ Now, Marse Maje, what make you talk 
dat a-way ?” 

“Oh, I know you, Jess, an’ I ’ve been 
a-knowin’ you a mighty long time. Your Miss 
Sarah may n’t know you, Jess, but I know you 
from the groun’ all the way up.” 

Jesse laughed. He was well aware that the 
major’s wife was the knowing one of that fam- 
ily. He had waited until that excellent lady had 
issued from the house on her way to church, 
and it was not until she was out of sight that 
he thought it safe to call on the major. Even 
now, after he had found the major alone, the 
negro was somewhat doubtful as to the pro- 
priety of explaining the nature of his business; 
but the old man was inquisitive. 

“Oh, yes, Jess!” the major went on, after 
pausing long enough to have the corner of his 
mouth shaved — “oh, yes! I know you, an’ I 
know you ’ve got somethin’ on your min’ right 
now. Spit it out.” 

“ Well, I ’ll tell you de trufe, Marse Maje,” 
said Jesse, after hesitating for some time; “ I 
tell you de Lord’s trufe, I come yer atter 
somepin’ ter eat.” 

Major Bass caught the negro by the arm, 
pushed the razor carefully out of the way, and 
sat bolt upright in the chair. 

“ Do you mean to stan’ up there, you triflin’ 
rascal,” the major exclaimed, “ an’ tell me, 
right before my face‘an’ eyes, that you ’ve come 
a-sneakin’ back here atter vittles ? Why n’t you 
stay where the vittles was?” Major Bass was 
really indignant. 

“ Wait, Marse Maje; des gimme time,” said 
Jesse, nervously strapping the razor on the 
palm of his hand. “ Des gimme time, Marse 
Maje. You fly up so, suh, dat you git me all 
mixed up wid myse’f. I come atter vittles, dat 
the Lord’s trufe; but I ain’t come atter’em fer 
myse’f, Nigger like me don’t stay hongry long 
roun’ whar folks know ’em like dey does me.” 

“ Well, who in the name of reason sent you 
then ?” asked the major. 

“ Nobody ain’t sont me, suh,” said Jesse. 

“ Well, who do you want ’em fer ?” insisted 
the major. 

“ Marse Judge Bascom en Miss Mildred,” 
replied Jesse, solemnly. 

Major Jimmy Bass fell back in his chair in 
a state of collapse, overcome by his astonish- 
ment. 

“ Well/” he exclaimed as soon as he could 
catch his breath. “ Ef this don’t beat the Jews 
an’ the Gentiles, the Scribes an’ the Pharisees, 
then I ain’t a-settin’ here. Did they tell you 
to come to this house fer vittles.? ” 

“No, suh; dat dey ain’t—dat dey ain't! 
Ef Miss Mildred wuz ter know I went any- 
whar on dis kin’ er errun’ she ’d mighty nigh 
have a fit.” 


“Well, well, weLL!” snorted the major. 

“TI des come my own se’f,” Jesse went on. 
He would have begun shaving again, but the 
major waved him away. “ Look like I ’bleege’ 
tercome. You ’d’a’ come yo’se’f, Marse Maje, 
druther dan see dem folks pe’sh deyse’f ter 
deff. Dey got money, but Marse Judge Bas- 
com got de idee dat dey hafter save it all fer 
ter buy back de ole Place. Dey pinch deyse’f 
day in en day out, en yistiddy when Miss Mil- 
dred say she gwine buy somepin’ fer Sunday, 
Marse Judge Bascom he say no; he ‘low dat 
dey mus’ save en pinch en buy back de ole 
home. I done year him say dat twel it make 
me plum sick. An’ dar dey is naturally starv- 
in’ deyse’f. 

“Miss Mildred,” continued Jesse, “ got de 
idee dat her pa know what he talkin’ ’bout; but 
‘twix’ you en me, Marse Maje, dat ole man 
done about lose his min’. He ain’t so mighty 
much older dan what you is, but he mighty 
feeble in his limbs, en he mighty flighty in his 
head. He talk funny, now, en he don’t talk 
‘bout nothin’ skacely but buyin’ back de ole 
Place.” 

“ Jess,” said Major Bass in the smooth, in- 
sinuating tone that the negro knew so well, 
and that he had learned to fear, “ain’t I allers 
treated you right? Ain’t I allers done the 
clean thing by you?” 

“Yes, Marse Maje, you is,” said the negro 
with emphasis. 

“ Well, then, Jess, what in the name of 
Moses do you want to come roun’ me wi’ such 
a tale as this? Don’t you know I know you 
clean through? Why n’t you come right out 
an’ say you want the vittles fer yourself? 
What is the use of whippin’ the devil ’roun’ 
the stump?” 

“ Marse Maje,” said Jesse, solemnly, “I ’m 
a-tellin’ you de Lord’s trufe.” By this time he 
had begun to shave the major again. 

“Well,” said Major Bass, after a pause, 
during which he seemed to be thinking, “sup- 
pos’n’ I was to let myself be took in by your 
tale, an’ suppos’n’ I was to give you some 
vittles, what have you got to put ’em in?” 

“T got a basket out dar, Marse Maje,” said 
Jesse, cheerfully. “I brung it a purpose.” 

“Why, tooby shore, tooby shore!” ex- 
claimed the major, sarcastically. “ Ef you was 
as fore-handed as you is fore-thoughted you 
would n’t be a-runnin’ roun’ beggin’ vittles 
from han’ to mouth. But sence you are here 
you ’d better make haste; bekaze ef your Miss 
Sarah comes back from church and ketches 
you here, she ’Il kick up a purty rippit.” 

The major was correct. As he and Jesse 
went into the pantry Mrs. Bass entered the 
front door. Flinging her bonnet and mantilla 
on a bed, she went to the back porch for a 
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drink of water. The major heard her coming 
through the hallway, and, by a swift gesture 
of his hand, cautioned Jesse to be quiet. 

“T ll vow if the place ain’t left to take care 
of itself,” Mrs. Bass was saying. “ Doors all 
open, chickens in the dining-room, cat licking 
the churn-dasher, and I ’ll bet my existence 
that not a drop of fresh water has been put 
in the house bucket since I left this morning. 
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vestigate. The sight she saw in the pantry struck 
her speechless. In one corner stood the ma- 
jor, holding up one foot as if he was afraid of 
breaking something, and vainly trying to smile. 
In another corner stood Jesse, so badly fright- 
ened that very little could be seen of his face 
except the whites of hiseyes. The tableau was 
a comical one. Mrs. Bass did not long remain 
speechless. 





“WELL, WHO IN THK NAME 


Everything gone to rack and ruin. I can’t say 
my prayers in peace at home, and if I go to 
church one Sunday in a month there ain’t no 
satisfaction in the sermon, because I know 
everything ’s at loose ends on this whole blessed 
place. And if you ’d go up the street right now, 
you ’d find Mr. Bass a-setting up there at the 
tavern with the other loafers, a-giggling and a- 
snickering and a-dribbling at the mouth like 
one possessed.” 

The major, in the pantry, winced visibly at 
this picture drawn true to life, and as he at- 
tempted to change his position he knocked a 
tin vessel from one of the shelves. He caught 
at it, and it fell to the floor with a loud crash. 

“The Lord have mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bass. “Is Satan and all his imps in the pantry, 
a-tearing down and a-smashing up things ?” 
Not being a timid woman, she hastened to in- 
VoL. XXXVIII.—1o1. 


OF REASON SENT YOU THEN?” 


“ Mr. Bass!” she exclaimed, “ what under the 
shining sun are you doing colloguing with nig- 
gers in my pantry? If you want to collogue 
with niggers, why, in the name of common 
sense, don’t you take ’em out to the barn ? 
What are you doing in there, anyhow ? For 
mercy’s sake! have you gone stark-natural 
crazy? And if you ain’t, what brand-new caper 
are you trying to cut up?” 

“ Don’t talk so loud, Sarah,” said the major, 
wiping the cold perspiration from his face. 
“ All the neighbors ’ll hear you.” 

“ And why should n’t they hear me ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bass. ‘ What could be worse 
than for me to come home from church in the 
broad daylight and find you penned up in my 
pantry, arm-in-arm with a nigger ? What busi- 
ness have you got with niggers that you have 
to take ’em into my pantry to collogue with 
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’em ? I’d a heap rather you ’d ’a’ taken ’em in 
the parlor—a heap rather.” 

Then Mrs. Bass’s eyes fell on the basket 
Jesse had in his hand, and this added to her 
indignation. 

“ I believe in my soul,” she went on, “ that 
you are stealing the meat and bread out of 
your own mouth to feed that nigger. If you 
ain’t, what is the basket for? ” 

“Tut, tut, Sarah, don’t you go onso; you’ll 
make yourself the laughin’-stock of the town,” 
said the major in a conciliatory tone. 

“And what ’Il you be?” continued Mrs. 
Bass, relentlessly ; “what ‘Il you be—a- 
honeyin’ up with buck niggers in my pantry 
in the broad open daytime? Maybe you ’Il 
have the manners to introduce me to your 
pardner. Who is he anyhow?” ‘Then Mrs. 
Sass turned her attention to the negro. 

“ Come out of my pantry, you nasty, trifling 
rascal! Who are you?” 

“*”T ain’t nobody but me, Miss Sa’ah,” said 
Jesse as he issued forth, 

“You!” she exclaimed. “ You are the nig- 
ger that was too biggity to stay with ’em that 
raised you up and took care of you, and now 
you come back and try to steal their bread and 
meat! Well! I know the end of the world 
ain’t so mighty far off.” 

Mrs. Bass sank into a chair, exhausted by 
her indignation. Then the major took the floor, 
so to say, and showed that if he could be 
frightened by his wife, he could also, at the 
proper time, show that he had a will of his 
own. He explained the situation at some 
length, and with an emphasis that carried con- 
viction with it. He made no mention of Jesse 
in his highly colored narrative, but left his wife 
to infer that while she was at church praying 
for peace of mind and not having her prayers 
answered to any great extent, he was at home 
engaged in works of practical charity. Noth- 
ing could have been finer than the major’s air 
of injured innocence, unless it was Jesse’s at- 
titude of helpless and abandoned humiliation. 
The result of it was that Mrs. Bass filled the 
basket with the best she had in the house, and 
Jesse went home happy. 


Vi. 


As for the Bascoms, they seemed to be get- 
ting along comfortably in spite of the harrow- 
ing story that Jesse had told to Major Jimmy 
Bass and to others. As a matter of fact, the 
shrewd negro had purposely exaggerated the 
condition of affairs in the Bascom household. 
He had an idea that the fare they lived on was 
too common and cheap for the representatives 
ofsuch a grand family, forgetting, or not know- 
ing, the privations they had passed through. The 
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Judge insisted on the most rigid economy, and 
Mildred was at one with him in this. She was 
familiar with the necessity for it, but she could 
see that her father was anxious to push it to 
unmeasurable lengths. It never occurred to 
her, however, that her father’s morbid anxiety 
to repossess the Bascom Place was rapidly 
taking the shape of mania. This desire on the 
part of Judge Bascom was a part of his daugh- 
ter’s life. She had heard it expressed in various 
ways ever since she could remember, and it 
was a part, not merely of her experience, but 
of her growth and development. She had heard 
the matter discussed so many times that it 
seemed to her nothing but natural that her 
father should one day realize the dream of his 
later years and reoccupy the old Place as pro- 
prietor. 

Judge Bascom had no other thought than 
this. As he grew older and feebler, the desire be- 
came more ardent and overpowering. While his 
daughter was teaching her school, with which 
she had made quite a success, the Judge would 
be planning improvements to be added to his 
old home when he should own it again. Not 
a day passed —unless, indeed, the weather was 
stormy — that he did not walk in the neighbor- 
hood of the old Place. Sometimes he would 
go with his daughter, sometimes he would go 
alone, but it was observed by those who came 
to be interested in his comings and goings that 
he invariably refused to accept the invitation 
of Mr. Underwood to enter the house or to 
inspect the improvements that had been made. 
He persisted in remaining on the outside of 
the domain, content to wait for the day when 
he could enter as proprietor. He was willing 
to accept the position of spectator, but he was 
not willing to be a guest. 

The culmination came one fine day in the 
fall, and it was so sudden and so peculiar that 
it took Hillsborough completely by surprise, 
and gave the people food for gossip for a long 
time afterwards. The season was hesitating 
as to whether summer should return or win- 
ter should be introduced. ‘There was a hint 
of winter in the crisp morning breezes, but 
the world seemed to float summerwards in the 
glimmering haze that wrapped the hills in the 
afternoons. On one of these fine mornings 
Judge Bascom rose and dressed himself. His 
daughter heard him humming a tune as he 
walked about the room, and she observed also, 
with inward satisfaction, that his movements 
were brisker than usual. Listening a little at- 
tentively, she heard him talking to himself, and 
presently she heard him laugh. This was such 
an unusual occurrence that she was moved to 
knock at his door. He responded with a cheery 
“Come in!” Mildred found him shaved and 
dressed, and she saw that there was a great 
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“JESSE WAS CALLED IN TO BRUSH THE JUDGE'S 
HAT AND COAT.” 


change in his appearance. His cheeks, usually 
so wan and white, were flushed a little and his 
eyes were bright. He smiled as Mildred en- 
tered, and exclaimed in a tone that she had ngt 
heard for years: 

“ Good-morning, my daughter! And how 
do you find yourself this morning ?” 

It was the old manner she used to admire 
so when she was a slip of a girl—a manner 
that was a charming combination of dignity 
and affection. 

“Why, father!” she exclaimed, “ you must 
be feeling better. You have positively grown 
younger in a night.” 

The Judge laughed until his eyes sparkled. 
“ Yes, my dear, I am feeling very well indeed. 
I never felt better. I am happy, quite happy. 
Everything has been made clearto me. I am 
going to-day to transact some business that 
has been troubling me a long time. I shall 
arrange it all to-day — yes, to-day.” 

The change that had come over her father 
was such a relief to Mildred that she asked 
him no questions. Now, as always, she trusted 
to his judgment and his experience. Jesse, 
however, was more critical. He watched the 
Judge furtively and shook his head. 

“ Mistiss,” he said to Mildred when he found 
an opportunity, “ did you shave master ?” 

“Why, what a ridiculous question!” she 
exclaimed. “How could I shave him? It 
makes me shiver merely to touch the razors.” 

“ Well, Mistiss,” Jesse insisted, “ef I ain't 
shave him, en you ain’t shave him, den who 
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de name er goodness is done gone en done 
it?” 

“ He shaved himself of course,” Mildred 
said. “ He is very much better this morning. 
I noticed it the moment I saw him. I should 
think you could see it yourself.” 

“ T seed somepin’ nuther wuz de matter,” said 
Jesse. “Somepin’ ’bleege’ ter be de matter when 
I put him ter bed las’ night des like he wuz 
a baby, ma’m, en now yer he is gwine roun’ 
des ez spry ez de nex’ one. Yessum, somepin’ 
’bleege’ ter be de matter. Yistiddy his han’s 
wuz shakin’ same like he got de polzy, ma’m, 
en now yer he is shavin’ hisse’f; dat what 
rack my min’.” 

“Well, I hope you are glad he is so well, 
Jesse,” said Mildred in an injured tone. 

“Oh, yessum,” said Jesse, scratching his 
head. “ Lor’, yessum. Dey ain’t nobody no 
gladder dan what I is; but it come on me so 
sudden, ma’m, dat it sorter skeer me.” 

“ Well, it does n’t frighten me,” said Mildred. 
“Tt makes me very happy.” 

“ Yessum,” replied Jesse, deferentially. He 
made no further comment ; but after Mildred 
had gone to attend to her school duties he 
made it his business to keep an eye on the 
Judge, and the closer the negro watched, the 
more forcibly was he struck by the great 
change that a night had made in the old man. 

“ | hear talk ’bout folks bein’ conjured inter 
sickness,” Jesse said to himself, “but I ain’t 
never hear talk "bout dey bein’ conjured so 
dey git well.” 

Certainly a great change had come over 
Judge Bascom. He stood firmly on his feet 
once more. He held his head erect, as in 
the old days, and when he talked to Jesse his 
tone was patronizing and commanding, instead 
of querulous and complaining. He seemed 
to be very fastidious about his appearance. 
After Mildred had gone to her school, Jesse 
was called in to brush the Judge’s hat and coat 
and to polish his shoes. ‘The Judge watched 
this process with great interest, and talked to 
the negro in his blandest manner. This was 
not so surprising to Jesse as the fact that the 
Judge persisted in calling him Wesley; Wes- 
ley was the Judge’s old body-servant who had 
been dead for twenty years. It was Wesley 
this and Wesley that so long as Jesse was in 
the room, and once the Judge asked how long 
before the carriage would be ready. ‘The negro 
parried this question, but he remembered it. 
He was sorely puzzled an hour afterwards, 
however, when Judge Bascom called him and 
said : 

“ Wesley, tell Jordan he need not bring the 
carriage around for me. I will walk. Jordan 
can bring your mistress when she is ready.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Jesse, when the Judge 
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disappeared in the house, “dis bangs me! 
What de name er goodness put de ole man 
Jerd’n in his min’, which he died endurance 
er de war? It’s all away beyant me. Miss 
Mildred oughter be yer wid her pa right now, 
yit, ef I go atter her, dey ain’t no tellin’ what 
he gwine do.” 

Jess cut an armful of wood, and then made 
a pretense of washing dishes, going from the 
kitchen to the dining-room several times. More 
than once he stopped to listen, but he could 
hear nothing. After a while he made bold to 
peep into the sitting-room. ‘There was nobody 
there. He went into the Judge’s bedroom ; 
it was empty. ‘Then he called —“ Marster ! oh, 
Marster!” but there was no reply. Jesse was 
in a quandary. He was not alarmed, but he 
was uneasy. 

“ Ef I run en tell Miss Mildred dat Marster 
done gone som’ers,” he said to himself, “she ’Il 
des laugh en say I ain’t got no sense; en I 
don’t speck I is, but it make my flesh crawl 
fer ter hear folks callin’ on dead niggers ter do 
dis en do dat.” 

Meanwhile the Judge had sallied forth from 
the house, and was proceeding in the direction 
of the Bascom Place. His step was firm and 
elastic, his bearing dignified. ‘The acquaint- 
ances whom he met on his way stopped and 
looked after him when they had returned his 
Chesterfieldian salutation. He walked rapidly, 
and there was an air of decision in his move- 
ments that had long been lacking. At the 
great gate opening into the avenue of the Bas- 
com Place the Judge was met by Prince the 
mastiff, who gave him a hospitable welcome, 
and gravely preceded him to the house. Miss 
Sophie, Mr. Underwood’s maiden sister, who 
was sitting in the piazza, engaged on some 
kind of feminine embroidery, saw the Judge 
coming, too late to beat a retreat, so she merely 
whipped behind one of the large pillars, gave 
her dress a little shake at the sides and 
behind, ran her hands over her hair, and ap- 
peared before the caller cool, calm, and col- 
lected. 

‘“‘Good-morning, madam,” said the Judge 
in his grand way, taking off his hat. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said Miss Sophie. 
“ Have this chair?” 

“ No, no,” said the Judge, smiling blandly, 
and waving his hand. “I prefer my own chair 
— the large rocker with the cushion, you know. 
It is more comfortable.” 

Somewhat puzzled, Miss Sophie fetched a 
rocker. It had no cushion, but the Judge 
seemed not to miss it. 

“Why, where are the servants ?” he asked, 
his brows contracting a little. “ I could have 
brought the chair.” 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed Miss Sophie, “if I 
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were to sit down and expect the negroes to 
wait on me, I ’d have a good many disappoint- 
ments during the day.” 

“Yes,” said the Judge, “that is very true; 
very true. Where is Wesley?” 

“T ’m sure I don’t know,” Miss Sophie re- 
plied. “Is he a white man or a negro?” 

“Wesley ?” exclaimed the Judge. “Why, 
he ’s a nigger; he ’s my body-servant.” 

“Is n’t this Judge Bascom?” Miss Sophie 
inquired, regarding him curiously. 

“Yes, certainly, madam,” responded the 
Judge. 

“Well, I ’ve seen a negro named Jesse fol- 
lowing you and your daughter about,” said 
Miss Sophie. “Perhaps you are speaking of 
Jesse.” 

“ No, no,” said the Judge. “I mean Wesley 
—or, maybe you are only a visitor here. Your 
face is familiar, but I have forgotten your 
name.” 

“7 am Francis Underwood’s sister,” said 
Miss Sophie, with some degree of pride. 

“Ah, yes!” the Judge sighed — “ Francis 
Underwood. He is the gentleman who has 
had charge of the place these several years. 
A very clever man, I have no doubt. He has 
done very well, very well indeed; better than 
most men would have done. Do you know 
where he will go next year?” 

“Now, I could n’t tell you, really,” Miss 
Sophie replied, looking at the Judge through 
her gold-rimmed eyeglasses. “ He did intend 
to go North this fall, but he’s always too busy 
to carry out his intentions.” 

“Yes,” said Judge Bascom; “I have no 
doubt he is a very busy man. He has man- 
aged everything very cleverly here, and I shall 
wish him well wherever he goes.” 

Miss Sophie was very glad when she heard 
her brother’s step in the hall; not that she was 
nervous or easily frightened, but there was 
something in Judge Bascom’s actions, some- 
thing in the tone of his voice, some suggestion 
in his words, that gave her uneasiness, and she 
breathed a sigh of relief when her stalwart 
brother made his appearance. 

Francis Underwood greeted his guest cor- 
dially — more cordially, Miss Sophie thought, 
than circumstances warranted; but the beauti- 
ful face of Mildred Bascom was not stamped 
on Miss Sophie’s mind as it was on her 
brother’s. 

“T am sorry to put you to any inconven- 
ience,” said the Judge, after they had talked 
for some time on commonplace topics —“ very 
sorry. I have put the matter off until at last I 
felt it to be a solemn duty I owed my family 
to come here. Believe me, sir,” he continued, 
turning to the young man with some emotion 
— “believe me, sir, it grieves me to trouble 
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you in the matter, but I could no longer post- 
pone coming here. I think I understand and 
appreciate your attachment —” 

“Why, my dear sir,” cried Francis Under- 
wood in his heartiest manner, “it is no trouble 
at all. No one could be more welcome here. 
I have often wondered why you have never 
called before. Don’t talk about trouble and 
inconvenience.” 

“T think I understand and appreciate your 
attachment for the Place,” the Judge went on 
as though he had not been interrupted, “and 
it embarrasses me, I assure you, to be com- 
pelled to trouble you now.” 

“Well,” said Francis Underwood, with a 
hospitable laugh, “if it is no trouble to you, 
it certainly is none to me. As my neighbors 
around here say, when I call on them, ‘Just 
make yourself at home.’” 

Judge Bascom rose from his chair trembling. 
He seemed suddenly to be laboring under the 
most intense excitement. 

“ My home ?” he almost shrieked —“ make 
myself at home! In God’s name, man, what 
can youmean? It7smyhome! It has always 
been my home! Everything here is mine — 
every foot of land, every tree, every brick and 
stone and piece of timber in this house. It is 
all mine, and I will have it! I have come here 
to assert my rights! ” 

He panted with passion and excitement as 
he looked from Francis Underwood to Miss 
Sophie. He paused, as if daring them to dis- 
pute his claims. Miss Sophie, who had a tem- 
per of her own, would have given the Judge 
a piece of her mind, but she saw her brother 
regarding the old man with a puzzled, pitying 
expression. Then the truth flashed on her, and 
for an instant she felt like crying. Francis 
Underwood approached the Judge and led 
him gently back to his chair. 

“ Now that you are at home, Judge Bascom,” 
he said, “ you need not worry yourself.” 

“T tell you it is mine /” the Judge went on, 
beating the arm of his chair with his clenched 
fist; “itis mine. It has always been mine, and 
it will always be mine.” 

Francis Underwood stood before the old 
man, active, alert, smiling. His sister said 
afterwards that she was surprised at the prompt 
gentleness with which her brother disposed of 
what promised to be a very disagreeable scene. 

“Judge Bascom,” said the young man, swing- 
ing himself around on his boot heels, “ as your 
guest here, allow me to suggest that you ought 
to show me over the place. I have been told 
you have some very fine cows here.” 

Immediately Judge Bascom was himself 
again. His old air of dignity returned, and he 
became in a moment the affable host. 

“ As my guests here,” he said, smiling with 
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pleasure, “ you and the lady are very welcome. 
We keep open house at the Bascom Place, and 
we are glad to have our friends with us. What 
we have is yours. I suppose,” he went on, still 
smiling, “some of our neighbors have been 
joking about our cows. We have a good many 
of them, but they don’t amount to much. They 
have been driven to the pasture by this time, 
and that is on the creek a mile and a half from 
here. I wonder where Wesley is! I think he 
is growing more worthless every year. He ought 
to be here with my daughter. The carriage 
was sent for her some time ago.” 

“T will see if he isin the yard,” said Under- 
wood, and his sister followed him through the 
hall. 

“ Mercy!” Miss Sophie exclaimed when they 
were out of hearing; “ does the old Judge pur- 
pose to swarm and settle down on us?” She 
had an economical turn of mind. “What in 
the world is the matter with him ?” 

“T pity him from the bottom of my heart,” 
said Francis Underwood, “but I am sorrier 
for his daughter. Everything seems to be blotted 
out of his mind except the notion that he is 
the owner of this Place. We must humor him, 
sister, and we must be tender with the daughter. 
You know how to do that much better than I 
do.” 

Miss Sophie frowned a little. The situation 
was a new and trying one, but she had been 
confronted with emergencies before, and ner 
experience and her strong common sense stood 
herin good stead now. With a woman’s prompt- 
ness she decided on a line of action at once 
sympathetic and effectual. The buggy was 
ordered out and young Underwood went for 
a physician. 

Then, when he had returned, Miss Sophie 
said he must go for the daughter, and she 
cautioned, with some severity of manner, as 
to what he should say and how he should de- 
port himself. But at this Francis Underwood 
rebelled. Ordinarily he was a very agreeable 
and accommodating young fellow, but when 
his sister informed him that he must fetch Mil- 
dred Bascom to her father, he pulled off his hat 
and scratched his blonde head in perplexity. 

“ What could I say, sister ?” he protested. 
“ How could I explain the situation ? No; it 
is a woman’s work, and you must go, It would 
be a pretty come-off for me to go after this 
poor girl and in a fit of awkwardness frighten 
her to death, It is bad enough as itis. There 
is no hurry. You shall have the carriage. It 
would never do for me to go; no one buta 
woman knows how to be sympathetic in a 
matter of this kind. 

“ T never knew before that you were so bash- 
ful,” said Miss Sophie, regarding him keenly. 
“It is a recent development.” 
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“It is not bashfulness, sister,” said Under- 
wood, coloring a little. “It is consideration. 
How could I explain matters to this poor girl ? 
How could I prevail on her to come here with- 
out giving her an inkling of the situation, and 
thus frighten her, perhaps unnecessarily ? ” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Sophie, 
who, as an experienced spinster, was not al- 
ways ready to make concessions of this kind. 
“ At any rate I ’ll go for Miss Bascom, and I 
think I can manage it without alarming her; 
but the matter troubles me. I hope the poor 
old Judge will not be a dangerous guest.” 

“ There is not the slightest fear of that,” said 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


HE fine engraving of Chief- 
Justice Marshall’s portrait 
which embellishes the pres- 
ent number of this maga- 
zine is made from a crayon 
by Saint-Mémin taken in 
March, 1808, when the 
Chief-Justice was at the 

zenith of his powers, in the fifty-third year of 

his age. It is probably the most exact pres- 
entation of his face and bust that was ever 
made. Saint-Mémin was peculiarly gifted in 
the art of making accurate likenesses. He 
was a native of Dijon, the capital of ancient 

Burgundy, and was the last male descend- 
ant of a distinguished and honorable family 
named Févret, the ordinary surname of Saint- 
Mémin being undoubtedly taken from some 
family estate, as was the custom in France. 
His full name was Charles Balthazar Julien 
Févret de Saint-Mémin. He was born March 





1 The other portraits of Chief-Justice Marshall which 
have come to my knowledge are the following: 

1. A silhouette by Saint-Mémin in possession of Mrs. 
M. L. Smith, residing near the Alexandria Seminary. 
2. An elaborate half-length portrait was taken b 
Rembrandt Peale in 1825, and was presented to Chief. 
fustics Chase by the New York Bar Association, and 
U, him bequeathed to the Supreme Court of the 

nited States, and is now in the robing-room of the 
court at the Capitol. Although a fine painting, this por- 
trait has not been recognized as a2 good likeness by,those 
who knew the Chief-Justice. 

3. A full-length portrait was taken by Hubard, a 
French artist, at Richmond, 1830, and is considered by 
the Marshall family as an excellent likeness. It is now 
in Washington and Lee University at Lexington, Va. 

4. A full-length miniature in a sitting posture by 
the same artist is at Markham, Va., in possession of the 
family of the late Edward C. Marshall, and a replica 
at Leedstown, Va., belongs to the family of James K. 
Marshall. 
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Francis Underwood. “He is too feeble for 
that. When I placed my hand on his shoulder 
just now he was all of a tremble. He is no 
stronger than a little child, and no more 
dangerous. Besides, the doctor is with him.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Sophie with a sigh, “I ’ll 
go. Women are compelled to do most of the 
odd jobs that men are afraid to take up ; but I 
shiver to think of it. I shall surely break down 
when I see that poor child.” 

“No,” said her brother, “ you will not. I 
know you too well for that.. We must humor 
this old man, and that will be for me to do; 
his daughter must be left to you.” 


Joel Chandler Hflarris. 
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12, 1770, his father being a counselor of the 
Parliament of Dijon, and his mother a beautiful 
and wealthy creole of San Domingo. He had 
a natural genius for design and the finer me- 
chanic arts; and though bred at a military 
school in Paris and destined for the army, he 
could not resist the temptation to cultivate his 
favorite pursuits. His regiment (of the Guards) 
being re-formed on the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he with the other officers was dis- 
charged from service, and soon after the family 
was obliged to seek safety by retiring to Switz- 
erland. Saint-Mémin, however, joined the 
army of the princes, which was hovering on 
the Rhine, and while there still employed him- 
self in making sketches of its beautiful scenery. 
After the disbandment of this army, he and 
his father conceived the project of going to 
San Domingo in order to look after Madame 
Saint-Mémin’s property, and to avoid the ac- 
cusation of being emigrants from the territory 


5. A portrait taken by Henry Inman at Washing- 
ton in 1831, from which many copies have been taken 
and engravings made — among others, the bank-note 
engraving made by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The original is in possession of the Phila- 
delphia Law Association. 

6. A’very fine portrait mf x Ms formerly owned by 
Hon. I. E. Morse of New Orleans, now by Mr. Jus- 
tice Gray of the United States Supreme Court. 

7 A full-length portrait by Harding, owned by the 
Boston Athenzeum, a replica of which is in the Harvard 
Law School. 

8. A large painting, representing the Chief-Justice 
at full length, seated, was made some years since by a 
Mr. Washington, not from life, but as an eclectic portrait 
from several others, and is now in the court-house at 
Warrenton, Va. A copy of it made ten or twelve years 
since by Mr. Brooke of Washington was purchased 
by Congress, and is now in the robing-room of the 
Supreme Court, Of course it cannot have much value 
as a portrait, whatever may be its merits as a painting. 




















of France. They went by way of Holland, 
England, Canada, and the United States, and 
arrived at New York in 1793. There they found 
many fugitives from San Domingo, whose 
reports rendered aid from that quarter very 
doubtful — although the father finally sailed 
for the island, but took the fever immediately 
upon landing and died. Young Saint-Mémin 
was thus thrown upon his own resources, and 
for a while boarded with a fellow-countryman 
who had sought an asylum in America. Struck 
with the beauty of New York and its harbor 
and the surrounding scenery, he made a most 
accurate sketch of it, which was greatly admired, 
and he was advised to have it engraved and 
offered to the public. He obtained an intro- 
duction to the public library, where by the aid 
of the encyclopedia he mastered the principles 
of engraving and made a highly finished 
copper-plate of his sketch. So successful was 
this his first effort in that line that he was ad- 
vised to devote himself to the art of making and 
engraving portraits. Chrétien, in 1786, had 
invented an instrument which he denominated 
the “ physionotrace,” by which the profile out- 
line of a face could be taken with mathemati- 
cal precision, both as to figure and dimensions. 
Saint-Mémin constructed such an instrument 
for himself and employed it with great success, 
filling in the outline with crayon, generally 
black on a pink ground. His portraits were 
greatly admired for their faithfulness, and 
became very much in vogue. He executed 
no less than 818 from 1793 to 1810, visiting 
for the purpose most of the Atlantic cities from 
New York to Charleston. For the moderate 
sum of thirty-three dollars he furnished to 
each sitter a full-sized portrait of the bust, a 
copper-plate of the same engraved in minia- 
ture (reduced from the portrait by another in- 
strument called a “ pantograph”), and twelve 
proofs. 

These miniatures were of medallion size, 
circular in form and about two inches in 
diameter, with the face nearly the size of a 
quarter-dollar. He kept two or three proofs 
for his own portfolio, and after his return to 
France in 1814 he made up two complete 
sets, which after his death (which occurred in 
1852) were sent to this country for sale. One 
of them is in the possession of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Washington ; the other was pur- 
chased by Mr. Elias Dexter of New York, who 
photographed the engravings and published 
them with an introduction containing a memoir 
of Saint-Mémin and a short biographical 
sketch of the persons whose portraits are con- 
tained in the collection. The memoir is merely 
a translation of an address before the Academy 
of Dijon made by M. Guignard after Saint- 
Mémin’s decease. During the latter portion of 
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his life, from 1817 to 1852, he was Director of 
the Museum of Dijon, one of the most valu- 
able depositories of works of art in France. 

The original portrait of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall of which the accompanying engraving is a 
copy is owned by Mr. Thomas Marshall Smith 
of Baltimore, whose mother was a daughter 
of the Chief-Justice’s eldest son, and the por- 
trait has always remained in the family. It is 
regarded by them as the very best likeness ever 
taken of their honored ancestor. Mr. Smith has 
recently allowed a full-sized photograph of it to 
be taken by Rice of Washington for the Supreme 
Court, reserving the copyright. The engraving 
in THE Century is made from this excellent 
photograph, and, with the exception of the 
dozen miniatures struck off by Saint-Mémin, is 
the only engraving ever made from the por- 
trait. 

John Marshall is one of those purely Ameri- 
can characters of whom we may well be proud. 
Born on the 24th of September, 1755, in Fau- 
quier County, Va., a region then comparatively 
new, he enjoyed few of the educational facilities 
which existed in the older portions of the State. 
This was made up, however, in great degree, 
by one of the happiest and most intellectual 
of homes. His father, Colonel Thomas Mar- 
shall, was an intimate friend and old schoolmate 
of Washington, and was associated with him 
in the surveys of the Fairfax estates, which 
embraced a large portion of northern and 
north-western Virginia. His mother was Mary 
Keith, daughter of the Episcopal clergyman 
of the parish, and educated in the choicest 
English literature of that day. The home was 
a constant and regularly organized school. 
The best English poets and historians were 
made as familiar as household words, and the 
mathematical and other sciences were not 
neglected. Mr. Justice Story, who probably 
had it from the Chief-Justice himself, relates 
that at the age of twelve John, who was the eld- 
est of the children, had transcribed the whole 
of Pope’s “ Essay on Man” and some of his 
“ Moral Essays,” and had committed to mem- 
ory many of the most interesting passages of 
that poet. When he had become sufficiently 
advanced a private tutor was procured to initi- 
ate him into the mysteries of classical lore. Rev. 
James Thompson, an Episcopal clergyman 
from Scotland, was employed for this duty. At 
fourteen John wassent to Westmoreland County 
to attend the school of Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
where his father and Washington had been 
students and where he staid fora year. He 
then returned home and continued his classical 
studies under Mr. Thompson. His outdoor 
recreations were hunting and fishing, of which 
he was exceedingly fond. At eighteen he began 
the study of law by reading Blackstone’s Com- 
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mentaries, then a new book. But soon the 
Revolution broke out and Thomas Marshall 
and his son John joined the troops raised by 
Virginia, the former as colonel of a regiment, 
the latter as lieutenant in a different regiment, 
and both served in the field the greater portion 
of the war, John being promoted to a captaincy 
in 1777. He was at the battles of Trenton, 
Germantown, Monmouth, Stony Point, and 
nearly all the important engagements of the 
army of Washington’s immediate command. 
Though so young, being only twenty when the 
war began, he became exceedingly popular 
with his brother officers, as well as with his 
men, and his sound common sense and good 
judgment led to his often being selected to 
decide disputes between them and also to act 
as judge-advocate. He was thus brought into 
personal contact with General Washington and 
Colonel Hamilton, who afterwards became his 
warmest friends. At this time he is described 
as being the picture of health, six feet high, 
straight, slender, of dark complexion, with a 
round face and piercing black eye, and a 
countenance beaming with intelligence and 
good nature. He had an upright but not high 
forehead, terminated in a horizontal line by a 
mass of raven-black hair, and his temples were 
fully developed, indicating strong memory and 
great power of combination. 

Being sent home at the close of 1779 to aid 
in raising new recruits, he had an opportunity, 
of which he availed himself, to attend the law 
lectures of George Wythe (afterwards Chancel- 
lor) and those of Professor (afterwards Bishop) 
Madison on natural philosophy. This was all 
the collegiate education he ever enjoyed. 
When the courts were opened, after the capture 
of Cornwallis, he began the practice of law, 
and in January, 1783, married Mary Willis 
Ambler, with whom he lived in devoted affection 
for nearly fifty years. He now took up his per- 
manent residence in Richmond, where he con- 
tinued to reside the remainder of his life. It 
was not long before he became a leader of 
the Virginia bar. His wonderful strength of 
logic and clearness of statement made him 
almost irresistible in argument, and his indus- 
try and faithfulness in the discharge of his duties 
secured him a very large practice. He was 
frequently sent to the legislature, which, as he 
lived at the capital, he could attend without 
material prejudice to his business ; and he was 
as eminent in debate on important political 
questions as he was at the bar. In the latter 
sphere his services were sought in all the im- 
portant causes of the day, many of which in- 
volved public questions growing out of the 
war ‘and its attendant consequences. Among 
other clients he was employed by the celebrated 
Beaumarchais to sue the State of Virginia for 
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supplies furnished during the war, and obtained 
a large judgment against the State under a law 
at that time existing which allowed such suits. 
He was one of the leading counsel in the great 
case of the debts due to British subjects which 
had been paid to the State during the war 
under a statute authorizing such payments to 
be made. In the department of public law 
he became especially proficient, and probably 
had no superior in the country. 

In his political views Marshall was firm and 
decided. He was always in favor of a Federal 
Government clothed with adequate power to 
maintain itself and the national dignity and 
credit, and when the new Constitution was 
proposed he was one of its most ardent sup- 
porters. Being elected to the State convention 
which met in 1788 to consider its adoption, 
his calm and powerful arguments interposed a 
successful resistance to the fiery eloquence of 
Patrick Henry, who was opposed to the Con- 
stitution. His services in finally securing its 
ratification were second only to those of Mad- 
ison himself. After the Federal Government 
was organized he was ever the powerful cham- 
pion of Washington’s administration, both in 
the legislature and in popular assemblies. He 
sustained the financial and other measures of 
the first Congress, by which the Government 
was made a reality and set in motion. He 
defended Jay’s treaty, and compelled its oppo- 
nents to abandon the charge of unconstitution- 
ality. In 1797 General Marshall, as he was 
then called, was sent by President Adams, 
with Gerry and Pinckney, to France, and in 
the diplomatic contest with the corrupt and in- 
solent Directory of that day he defended the 
dignity of his country in one of the ablest of 
state papers. On his return, in 1798, he was 
received with the enthusiastic approbation of 
all parties. His progress from New York to 
Richmond was an ovation. 

Marshall hoped now to be permitted to 
devote himself to his profession. But this could 
not be. He had become too important a per- 
sonage to be allowed to retire from public life. 
At the earnest personal entreaty of Washing- 
ton, who was deeply interested in the success 
of the Federal or Constitutional party, Marshall 
consented to run for Congress, and was elected, 
though his district (Richmond) was anti-Fed- 
eral in its sympathies. In the session of 1799- 
1800 he made that memorable speech in which 
he so ably sustained the action of the Execu- 
tive in delivering up to the British Govern- 
ment, under the treaty of 1794, Nash (a/ias 
Robbins), who was charged with piracy and 
murder committed on a British vessel. It was 
confessed by the Republican leaders that 
this speech could not be answered. It is still 
referred to as a conclusive exposition of the 














public law on the subject of international obli- 
gations in regard to the extradition of criminals. 

On the disruption of Mr. Adams’s Cabinet, 
in May, 1800, General Marshall was nominat- 
ed, first as Secretary of War, and then as Sec- 
retary of State. He served in the latter office 
during the remainder of Adams’s administra- 
tion, and his state papers are characterized by 
all his wonted clearness and power of argu- 
ment. In November, 1800, Chief-Justice Ells- 
worth, then in Europe, resigned, and Marshall, 
though still holding the office of Secretary of 
State, was appointed in his place. It was to 
him an unsolicited and unexpected honor. The 
President first offered the place to Mr. Jay, its 
former occupant, but then near the close of 
his term as governor of New York. Mr. Jay 
declined the offer, desiring to retire from pub- 
lic life. The President meeting Marshall, who 
had suggested some name for the office, an- 
nounced his determination to appoint a plain 
Virginia lawyer named John Marshall. The 
latter was so surprised and confused by this 
announcement that for a moment he could not 
utter a word. 

The great office to which Marshall was now 
elevated was held until his death, which oc- 
curred on the sixth day of July, 1835, in the 
eightieth year of hisage. He believed himself to 
be better fitted for the judicial function than for 
any other vocation. It was the great object 
of his ambition. He told his son that when 
President Adams told him that he had decided 
to nominate him as Chief-Justice it was the 
happiest moment of his life. He felt his power. 
He was conscious of the spirit that was in him. 
And yet he was one of the most modest of men. 
A consciousness of power is not inconsistent 
with true modesty. “Let me repeat it,” says 
Lavater, “ he only is great who has the habits 
of greatness ; who, after performing what none 
in ten thousand could accomplish, passes on, 
like Samson, and ‘¢e//s neither father nor 
mother of it” Quiet, simple, and unassuming, 
Marshall was inherently great; and though 
conscious of his power, he did not regard it as 
exceptional, but as all in the ordinary course. 

It is needless to say that Marshall’s reputa- 
tion as a great constitutional judge is peerless. 
The character of his mind and his previous 
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training were such as to enable him to handle 
the momentous questions to which the con- 
flicting views upon the Constitution gave rise 
with the soundest logic, the greatest breadth 
of view, and the most far-seeing statesmanship. 
Hecame to the bench with a reputation already 
established —the reputation not only of a great 
lawyer, but of an eminent statesman and pub- 
licist ; and under his lead the Supreme Court 
lost none of the prestige which it had enjoyed 
under Jay and Ellsworth. This was a matter 
of consequence at a period when so much de- 
pended upon the public confidence in the deci- 
sions of this tribunal upon the questions of 
constitutional construction which agitated the 
public mind. The result answered the require- 
ments of the situation. It may truly be said 
that the Constitution received its final and 
permanent form from the judgments rendered 
by the Supreme Court during the period in 
which Marshall was at its head. 

With a few modifications, superinduced by 
the somewhat differing views on two or three 
points of his great successor, and aside from 
the new questions growing out of the late 
civil war and the recent constitutional amend- 
ments, the decisions made since Marshall’s 
time have been little more than the application 
of the principles established by him and his 
venerated associates. It must be confessed that 
the business of the Supreme Court at that period 
allowed more time for elaborate argument and 
judicial deliberation than at present. It has 
increased since Marshall’s time more than sev- 
enfold. Against forty-two cases reported in 
January term, 1835, more than three hundred 
were reported in October term, 1887. Another 
advantage enjoyed by the old court was the 
selectness and distinguished ability of its bar. 
Dexter, Webster, Pinckney, Ogden, Wood, 
Binney, Sergeant, Ingersoll, ‘Taney, Livingston, 
and many others of almost equal fame are 
frequently named as counsel, The system of 
railroads and the consequent ease of commu- 
nication with all parts of the country now 
enable the local counsel to argue their own 
cases, and have had the effect of lessening the 
elevated and eclectic character of the argu- 
ments made before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Joseph P. Bradley. 














A. I EFORE 1861 the 
a |) value of the mili- 
tary telegraph had 
not been demon- 
strated. Crude ex- 
periments had been 
made, with poor- 
ly equipped lines, 
in the Crimea, 
in India, and by 
France, Spain, and 
Italy in different cam- 
paigns, while the Ger- 
mans possessed a dis- 
tinct military _ tele- 
graph organization as 
yet untested; but it 
was on the very route 
where Morse’s | first 
| 





message, “ What hath 
God wrought!” an- 
nounced the benefits 
of his invention to the 
arts of peace that the telegraph was to begin 
its first practical use in war. The outbreak 
of the mob in Baltimore on the 19th of Apnil, 
1861, culminated in the destruction of railroads, 
bridges, and telegraphs, and for a time Wash- 
ington was isolated from the North. In this 
emergency the Administration called upon 
Thomas A. Scott of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to aid the military operations of General But- 
ler in re-opening communication. Taking with 
him Andrew Carnegie and four of his best 
telegraphers, Mr. Scott attacked the problem 
with amazing energy. Rails were relaid, 
bridges rebuilt, wires restrung, as if by magic; 
and as the nation poured its defenders towards 
Washington, the genius of Scott, aided by the 
sagacity of these assistants, guided the long 
trains of volunteers safely to their destination. 
Reaching Washington after the accomplish- 
ment of this mission, the telegraph corps was 
enlarged to connect important stations, as the 
navy yard and the arsenal, with the War De- 
partment, and to run lines to Arlington, Chain 
Bridge, and other outposts. The names of 
the four pioneers of the service were David 
Strouse, D. Homer Bates, Samuel Brown, and 
Richard O’Brien. Strouse soon succumbed to 
the hardships of the new service, and went 
home to die: he sleeps by the Juniata. Of 
the three others, Bates served at the War De- 
partment and Brown and O’Brien at the front 
throughout the war. Thus informally began 
the career of the corps, which grew to number 
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more than 1ooo experts, which constructed 
15,000 miles of line in the field, transmitted 
millions of important dispatches, regulated 
the movements of distant armies, as those of 
Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, and, in short, 
made it possible to move vast forces as a unit 
over a wide territory. It will be remembered 
that in 1861 telegraphy was not twenty years 
old, and that the art ofrapid operating by sound 
was still younger. Most of those who responded 
to the call for operators to serve in the field 
were in their teens, but they were enthusiastic, 
already trained to the faithful performance of 
duty, and ready to face danger when neces- 
sary. At Great Falls, an outpost on the Mary- 
land side of the Potomac, the pickets were one 
day withdrawn, and simultaneously the Con- 
federates began to shell the telegraph office. 
As steps, porch, and roof were successively 
shot away, the operator, Ed. Conway, reported 
progress to the War Department, adding that 
his office would “ now close for repairs,” and 
withdrew with his instrument as the enemy 
crossed the river. 

With McDowell’s advance to Bull Run, in 
1861, lines were extended to Alexandria, Fair- 
fax Station, and Fairfax Court House. Aided 
by a line of couriers, the progress of the first 
battle of Bull Run was reported to the War 
Department by operators at the front, who were 
among the last to leave the field. 

They soon became veterans. A gorgeous uni- 
form which had marked the gilt-edged, brass- 
button period of the telegraph service, and 
which had not sufficiently distinguished the 
operators from major-generals, was discarded, 
and the corps settled down to the exigencies 
of its novel situation, sharing the dangers and 
privations of the troops, keeping up communi- 
cation night and day, and faithfully guarding 
the important military secrets intrusted for 
transmission. 

It might be supposed that Southern sympa- 
thizers would have endeavored to interrupt 
Government communication by telegraph 
when it could so easily be done by cutting 
wires and cables, or by connécting them with 
each other or with the ground. As a matter 
of fact, lines in Washington were interrupted 
by cross connections made with fine cop- 
per wire which could not be seen from the 
ground; but these were so quickly detected 
by electrical tests and the lines were so well 
guarded that such attempts became too dan- 
gerous and ceased. 

As we advanced southward whole sections 
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of wire would sometimes be torn down at night 
by bushwhackers and carried into the woods, 
and the work of repair often proved extremely 
hazardous. A favorite point for such exploits 
on the part of the Confederates was the line 
between Fort Monroe and Newport News. 
They being camped at Yorktown, and our 
videttes, after the Big Bethel affair, only ex- 
tending to Hampton, they could strike the ex- 
posed line anywhere from there to Newport 
News. This they usually did at night. On one 
occasion, early in 1862, the chief operator at 
Fort Monroe went out to repair such a break, 
accompanied by an escort of infantry. Being 
well mounted he left the troops out of sight, 
found the wire torn down near Newport News, 
repaired it, and returned rapidly towards Hamp- 
ton. As he passed the New Market road he 
received simultaneously a bullet through his 
coat and an order to halt from a party of 
cavalry charging down upon him from the 
direction of Yorktown. Disregarding both bul- 
let and order, he spurred his horse forward 
and succeeded in reaching his escort, who 
poured a volley into his pursuers which caused 
them to wheel and retreat as rapidly as they 
had come. 

It was on this line that the operator at New- 
port News reported from his point of view the 
phases of the fight between the Merrimac and 
our wooden ships, while shells from the former 
and her consorts burst around him at short 
range. Amid the reverberations of the heavy 
broadsides from our ships, which shook the 
massive ramparts of Fort Monroe, the writer 
read to the assembled officers, from the click 
of the instrument, this terse description: “The 
Merrimac steers straight for the Cumberland.” 
“The Cumberland gives her a_ broadside.” 
“The Merrimac keels over.” “She seems to 
be sinking.” A pause. “No; she comes on 
again.” “She has struck the Cumberland and 
poured a broadside into her.” “God! the 
Cumberland is sinking.” Another pause and 
then: “The Cumberland has fired her last 
broadside.” Next day the historic combat of 
the iron-clads occurred, and though largely 
within view from our ramparts, it was similarly 
bulletined by the same steady hand from New- 
port News. 

Telegraphic operations began in West Vir- 
ginia almost contemporaneously with those 
about Washington, and materially aided Gen- 
eral McClellan in his campaign in that quarter. 
Operations in other States will be noted further 
on. By the close of the first year of the war 
over a thousand miles of line had been built 
with the armies in the different departments ; 
the telegraph having proved itself invaluable 
in the strategic movement of troops in the 
field, and equally essential to the efficiency of 
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the commissariat and the prompt transporta- 
tion of quartermasters’ supplies. 

A new era was now begun by the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Anson Stager as general su- 
perintendent of all military telegraphs, with 
Thomas T. Eckert, afterwards Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, in immediate charge of the De- 
partment of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
later with other competent telegraphers in 
charge of the departments of West Virginia, 
Ohio, the Cumberland, Missouri, Tennessee, 
the South, and the Gulf. In these several de- 
partments material was accumulated, operators 
employed, and construction corps organized 
to build and operate lines in the field with 
efficiency and dispatch, so that every army, 
whether moving or fighting, should act in har- 
mony with the rest. 

Preparatory to McClellan’s peninsular cam- 
paign a line was carried from Washington via 
Wilmington along the eastern shore of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia to Cape Charles 
and Cherrystone Inlet, whence communica- 
tion was completed to Fort Monroe, first by 
dispatch-boats and afterwards by cable. The 
first attempt to lay this cable resulted in the 
wreck of the vessel containing it on Cape 
Henry, where the whole party narrowly escaped 
capture, A second attempt proved successful 
and placed McClellan in direct communication 
with, the War Department, by a line of about 
two hundred milesin length. On this single wire, 
during McClellan’s campaign, throbbed and 
pulsed the hurried orders for supplies, entreat- 
ies for reénforcements, fateful lists of killed and 
wounded, news of victory and defeat — all the 
tidings of glory and of horror which pertain to 
war. 

At Cherrystone, Eastville, Cape Charles, 
and northward the military telegraphers en- 
joyed a holiday, faring on luscious oysters, 
shooting wild ducks, lazily riding with a cav- 
alry escort over the line, wherein was just suf- 
ficient danger from guerrillas to give zest to 
life; while across the bay at the front the boys 
were working their instruments under fire in 
the trenches around Yorktown, keeping Mc- 
Clellan in constant communication with his 
generals and with Fort Monroe and Washing- 
ton. 

The telegraph not only worked througt 
sea and land, but sought to establish communi- 
cation in cloud-land, carrying a light wire sky- 
ward by balloon near Washington, at Pohick 
Church, Va., and several times on the Penin- 
sula, Before Yorktown the operator in the 
clouds telegraphed to headquarters the posi- 
tion of Confederate intrenchments and the ef- 
fect of our fire, assisting to regulate the range 
of our guns. 

One of the first of our army to enter York- 
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town was operator Lathrop, who hurried to the 
Confederate telegraph tent to try the Richmond 
wire, and was blown to pieces by an ingeniously 
placed torpedo of the enemy. After Yorktown 
the construction party always kept the main 
line up with the troops as they marched, and 
the branches to corps headquarters when they 
halted, stringing the wire on poles or trees as 
the needs of the march required. The Count 
of Paris attests that the generals were surprised 
and delighted to find the telegraph at hand at 
the end of each day’s march, giving them com- 
munication with one another and with the base 
of operations. The instruments of slight resist- 
ance and currents of small electro-motive force 
employed on the well-insulated lines of to-day 
would not have recorded signals, nor have 
overcome the “ escapes” of our field lines of 
thattime. We used “relays” of great resistance, 
and nitric acid batteries of the strongest kind. 
The operators at the front, too, were experts. 
Seated under fire, on a stump or a cracker-box, 
while troops and artillery swept by, they would 
send or take thousands of words of military 
orders, at the rate of forty words per minute, 
without an error. From the battle of Williams- 
burg to that of Fair Oaks and in the Seven Days’ 
fighting the telegraph assisted largely in hand- 
ling the several corps of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. At Gaines’s Mill, Porter obtained reén- 
forcements at the critical juncture through the 
promptness of his operator, who tapped the 
wire as our line of battle receded, and trans- 
mitted the necessary dispatches under a heavy 
fire which killed several of his mounted mes- 
sengers. 

The inner history of this campaign can best 
be read in the pregnant telegrams of McClellan 
and the Administration, found in the Official 
Records. ‘These dispatches, and all succeeding 
ones of importance throughout the war, were 
transmitted over the wires in cipher, the keys 
of which were held only by confidential tele- 
graph operators and were not permitted to 
be revealed even to commanding generals. 
The principle of the cipher consisted in writ- 
ing a message with an equal number of words 
in each line, then copying the words up and 
down the columns by various routes, throwing 
in an extra word at the end of each column, 
and substituting other words for important 
names and verbs. This code was frequently 
changed to insure secrecy, as when a cipher 
operator was captured. ‘The reader who may 
be curious on this subject is referred to Plum’s 
“History of the Military Telegraph,” which 
contains a full exposé of both the Union and the 
Confederate cryptographs. The Confederate 
ciphers were always easily solved by our experts, 
sharing, as they did, the faults of all ciphers con- 
structed on an alphabetical system, while it is 
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believed that no instance is known of the enemy 
having been able to decipher a telegram in one 
of our ciphers. When the Army of the Potomac 
was recalled from the James, our lines were 
taken down as far back as Williamsburg. South 
of the James we had communication with Nor- 
folk by cable from Fort Monroe, through 
Hampton Roads and thence to Suffolk, on the 
Nansemond. At Norfolk, in 1862, the chief 
operator was offered by a committee twenty 
thousand dollars in gold, the freedom of the 
Confederacy, and passage to England by block- 
ade runner if he would anticipate a telegram 
expected from Mr. Lincoln granting a reprieve 
to a citizen condemned for shooting a Union 
officer. The offer was made on the day pre- 
ceding that fixed for the execution and was 
indignantly rejected. 

During 1862 nearly four thousand miles of 
line was built over the wide territory occupied 
by our forces, Of this nearly half was taken down 
or abandoned as the necessities of the conflict 
dictated; over a million important telegrams 
were transmitted. As much more line was con- 
structed in the field in 1863, and again 1500 
miles was abandoned, while about 2,000,000 
dispatches were transmitted; and from 1863 to 
the close more than 6000 miles of line was 
built and about 5,000,000 dispatches were for- 
warded. While the Army of the Potomac was 
engaged on the Peninsula the telegraphic 
situation nearer Washington consisted of three 
principal lines radiating thence to McDowell 
at Fredericksburg, to Manassas Junction, ex- 
tended via the Manassas Gap road to Stras- 
burg, and a line via Harper’s Ferry to Win- 
chester, following Banks to Strasburg.! 

In the retreat of Banks from Strasburg, Jack- 
son captured both his telegraphers. One of 
them, while detained at Winchester to send 
important messages after our rear-guard had 
passed, finding himself surrounded, destroyed 
his dispatches, broke his instruments, and sur- 
rendered. Three other operators, while pushing 
forward a reconnaissance by locomotive on the 
Manassas Gap route, were captured by Jack- 
son’s men, who obstructed the track in their 
front and rear. 

In Pope’s Virginia campgign of three weeks 
his essential telegraph lines formed a triangle, 
its base extending from Washington along the 
Virginia side of the Potomac to Aquia Creek 
and Fredericksburg, its sides from the latter 
point to Culpeper Court House, and from 
Washington via the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad to the same point, whence a single 
wire accompanied him to the battlefield of 
Cedar Mountain and beyond. In the retro- 

1 This was exclusive of the Fort Monroe line, the 


civil lines northward, and a network of short wires 
connecting fortifications and outposts. 
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grade movement as soon as he uncovered the 
apex of the telegraph triangle at Culpeper he 
lost the Fredericksburg wire, which became 
more inaccessible the farther he receded on the 
Orange and Alexandria route, while “Jeb” 
Stuart rode in and cut the line in his rear at 
Manassas Junction, capturing our operator, 
who was shot while at- 
tempting to escape. Thus 
was Pope entirely isolated, 
while Washington seemed 
as completely cut off from 
knowledge of ‘his move- 
ments or of Jackson’s as it 
was from the North on the 
2oth of April, 1861. Again 
the telegraphers plunged 
into the work of re-opening 
communication, this time 
at far greater hazard. Push- 
ing out on the Orange and 
Alexandria and Manassas 
Gap roads, by locomotive 
or by hand-car, they con- 
cealed themselves in woods 
and cliffs, observing the 
movements of the enemy’s 
forces and of our own, and 
giving all the definite in- 
formation which reached 
the Administration at that 
time. The field operators 
with Pope, too, finding their usual occupation 
gone, became independent scouts, reconnoiter- 
ing the country and tapping the wires wherever 
reached to obtain information of the enemy or 
to communicate news to the War Department. 
The earliest advices of the second battle of 
Bull Run, like those of the first, were given by 
the operators, two of them riding direct from 
the battlefield to the nearest line and telegraph- 
ing their own description of it to the President, 
who personally thanked them by telegraph. In 
such hazardous work a number were wounded 
or captured. 

On one occasion an operator started out from 
Fairfax Station on a hand-car propelled by 
three contrabands to attempt to restore the line 
so that Pope’s operators could communicate his 
whereabouts. Finding the line cut beyond 
Pohick Bridge, he spliced it and got signals 
from both directions. While so engaged a 
party of guerrillas emerged from the woods to 
the track and surrounded him. Bidding the 
negroes stand fast, he dictated a swift message 
over the line, which was being repeated back 
to him and copied as the Confederate leader 
leaned over his shoulder and read the signifi- 
cant words: “ Buford has sent back a regiment 
of cavalry to meet the one from here and guard 
the line. If you are molested we will hang 
VoL. XXXVIITI.— 103. 
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every citizen on the route.” The instrument 
ceased ticking as the operator firmly replied, 
“,.——.—” (O.K.). A painful pause ensued. 
The Confederate might have suspected a ruse 
if at the moment a gleam of sabers had not 
shone in the direction of Fairfax Court House. 
Hastily starting for the woods, the leader ex- 











TELEGRAPH CAMP, BRANDY* STATION, ORANGE AND ALEXANDRIA RAILROAD (ON 
THE LINE BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND CULPEPER). 


claimed, “ Come home, boys; these yere ain’t 
our niggers” ; and they disappeared, while the 
hand-car, as if driven by forty contraband 
power, sped rapidly rearward. Pope’s wires 
were not well guarded at any time. 

Later in the war, in attempting to re-open 
this line for Sheridan, via the Manassas Gap 
road to Front Royal, a railroad and telegraph 
party while proceeding by locomotive were 
ambushed and five of them killed. 

In the Antietam campaign McClellan had 
a line to Hagerstown looped via Poolesville 
to Point of Rocks, whence a branch extended 
to Harper’s Ferry. Stuart cut this loop as 
Lee advanced, and an attempt to restore it 
proving disastrous to the telegraph party, 
Harper’s Ferry remained isolated until capt- 
ured, Five military operators surrendered with 
the troops at that point, but they escaped and 
at Antietam joined their comrades, who had 
pushed the line to the battlefield of South 
Mountain and on through Boonesboro’ and 
Keedysville. 

The electric tongue which had aided him 
on the Peninsula and in Maryland now pro- 
claimed McClellan’s victory at Antietam and 
again became the messenger of his humiliation. 
The telegraph corps revered “ Little Mac,” 
both in person and in military genius. Perhaps 
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none knew better than some of its members 
the extent and scope of his plans or had more 
confidence in their success. ‘The orders for his 
withdrawal from the James were reluctantly 
transmitted, and on his removal from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, in Novem- 
ber, his chief operator telegraphed, “ We are all 
grieved at McClellan’s removal. ‘The whole 
army, from major-generals down to foot order- 
lies, feel it. Old soldiers of the regulars wept 
like boys when he left.” 

Burnside’s lines in the Fredericksburg cam- 
paign were the same as Pope’s had been in 
August, but were less extended and less ex- 
posed. Three of the operators were captured 
at their posts, one of whom escaped by his wits 
and the others joined the considerable dele- 
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phone, he would have succeeded. It will un- 
doubtedly be used with Morse telegraphy 
in future wars;! but the antiquated system 
introduced, and expected to be worked by 
officers unfamiliar with electricity, resulted in 
disastrous failure. Had the telegraphic field 
not been thus divided, and had General 
Hooker ordered the necessary lines, he would 
probably have had better control of his forces, 
particularly of Sedgwick’s corps. 

A swift glance southward and westward, 
without regard to chronological order, may 
indicate the value of the telegraph in other 
fields than the Potomac. 

Military lines were not required in North 
Carolina until 1863, when they connected 
Morehead City, New Berne, Bachelor’s Creek, 





A FIELD EXPEDIENT. 


gation of the corps already in captivity, where 
they suffered the usual horrors of Libby, Belle 
Isle, and Andersonville, and whence they com- 
municated by many ingenious devices with 
their friends. A brass button by the hands of 
an exchanged prisoner would contain a cipher 
dispatch on tissue paper. A ring carved from 
bone and marked with a few Morse charac- 
ters told us of our captured comrades. 

From the beginning of the war there had 
been some friction between the telegraph and 
the signal corps. Early in 1861 the chief sig- 
nal officer assumed control of the telegraph in 
Butler’s department, from which he was im- 
mediately relieved by the Secretary of War. 
In 1863 he was again in the field with thirty 
cumbrous “ magneto” machines, intended to 
operate a dial telegraph. The system was 
operated by the signal officers in the Chan- 
cellorsville campaign, and, proving inefficient, 
it was turned over to the telegraphers, who dis- 
carded the machines and worked with Morse 
instruments the short lines laid by the signal 
corps. Had Major Myer then had the tele- 


and outposts. General Palmer credited the 
telegraph with having apprised him of the ap- 
proach of Pickett’s force against New Berne in 
February, 1864, and with enabling him prompt- 
ly to concentrate his forces to meet the attack. 

Three of his operators died of yellow fever. 
Plum says: “On the pay-rolls, which alone 
indicate that these men were in the service of 
their country, is written opposite their names, 
‘ Discharged.’ An eternal discharge, indeed.” 2 
Yet that epitaph comprises all of rank, reward, 
or pension ever tendered an: operator of the 
military telegraph, or his family, by the United 
States. 

In thesame region, in March,186s5, the writer 
ran the line along with the troops in General 
Schofield’s advance on Kinston and Goldsboro’, 
lying inGum Swamp— where the enemy struck 
us—two daysand nights with the relay to hisear, 
transmitting dispatches. The signal corps co- 
operated handsomely, and ten picked cavalry- 


1 The hand ’phone is a sensitive instrument for 
Morse telegraphy. 
2 “History of the Military Telegraph.’ 
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men rode right and left under fire with 
the dispatches. A whole regiment of 
ours was captured almost beside us. 

The morning after this affair General J. D. 
Cox called at our post and courteously said 
that he wished “ personally to thank the chief 
operator for the service rendered at the front.” 
He seemed astonished at finding only a boy 
of fifteen, muddy and haggard, lying on the ground 
and too exhausted to care even if the President 
called. 

The military telegraph service in South Caro- 
lina was peculiar in the preponderance of sub- 
marine cables connecting the sea islands, 
and in the exposure of the operators on 
Morris Island and vicinity to the fire of 
the Confederate batteries during the long 
siege of Charleston, On one occasion 
two of our men were up alternate 
poles stringing a wire which had just 
been cut by a shell when another 
well-aimed shot struck the pole be- 
tween them and brought poles, 
wire, and men in a tangle to 
the soft sand, 


Generals Gillmore and Terry 
which enabled them to foil a 
concerted attack by the enemy. 
Forster was captured on the third 
day and died in prison. 
Not pausing to detail the move- 
ments of the telegraph with expedi- 
tions in Florida, we note in the Gulf 
Department seven military lines radi- 
ating from New Orleans under Butler 
and Banks, one of them reaching Baton 
Rouge, after its occupation, another ac- 
companying the Red River expedition, and 
one connecting New Orleans and Port Hud- 
son with field lines at the latter point during 
the siege. Experiments by the telegraphers in 
exploding powder by electricity, such as had 
been made at Fort Sumter 
and elsewhere, resulted in 
that department in the suc- 
cessful clearing of obstruc- 
tions from Bayou Teche. At 
the close of the war about 
three thousand miles of 
military lines in the De- 
partment of Mississippi, 
including Texas, were 
turned over to commer- 
cial use. 

In Missouri, Kansas, 
and Arkansas military lines 
connected St. Louis with 
Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Scott, and by Feb- 
ruary, 1864, with Fort 
Smith and Little Rock, 


“* INSULATED,” 


In September, 1863,a Unionoperator named from which point three wires radiated to im- 
Forster tapped the Charleston and Savannah portant posts. In March, 1864, three of our 
line near Pocotaligo and sent information to builders were killed by guerrillas on the Fort 
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Smith line. By 1865 these lines aggregated 
seventeen hundred miles. 

In Tennessee about a thousand miles of lines 
were constructed for Halleck’s and Grant’s 
operations. These, in 1862, connected St. 
Louis with Forts Henry and Donelson when 
captured, thence reaching to Nashville and 
on to Bowling Green, Kentucky. Nashville 
was connected with Decatur, Alabama, and 
other points. In the Shiloh campaign Buell 
carried a line from Nashville with him, meet- 
ing midway one from Grant, who was at 
Pittsburg Landing, so that Grant, Buell, and 
Halleck were in telegraphic communication 
on the eve of the unexpected battle of Shi- 
loh. This must have been a source of reli- 
ance to Grant when the fight actually opened. 
During the siege of Vicksburg field lines 
connected Grant with all his forces, and the 
telegraph gave timely notice of Johnston’s 
movements, 

When Rosecrans was defeated at Chicka- 
mauga and retreated to Chattanooga, where 
Grant sent him timely aid ; and in the concen- 
tration of Sherman and Hooker with Thomas, 
which culminated in the victory of Chatta- 
nooga, the telegraph was of incalculable ser- 
vice, 

About this time Longstreet besieged Burn- 
side at Knoxville and Grant sent Sherman 
swiftly to the rescue. Plum says: “ After Grant 
had driven Bragg from Missionary Ridge he 
received dispatches from the advance office 
at Tazewell, notifying him that Burnside could 
not hold out longer than December 1. Secre- 
tary Stanton telegraphed for Colonel Stager 
to ‘come to the key.’ Stager had retired, 
but an instrument by his bed- 
side awakened him. Stanton in 
Washington asked Stager, who 
was in his bed-chamber in Cleve- 
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TAPPING A WIRE. 


land, Ohio, to forward news to Burnside by the 
most trusty means. The colonel instantly called 
up the chief operator in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and the latter the operators at four separate 
points nearest to Burnside. Thus it happened 
that in the dead of night four telegraphers, 
each with a cipher message notifying Burn- 
side of the approach of Union troops, started 
on their perilous journey from four separate 
points.” Some of them reached Burnside, and 
he held out until his army was saved. The 
episode has not been immortalized nor its 
heroes rewarded. 

While Sherman was preparing his army to 
start from Chattanooga in the Atlanta cam- 
paign the military telegraph spread a network of 
additional wires in Tennessee for his use, some 
of them extending into Alabama and Georgia 
and accompanying him to Atlanta. In his 
“ Memoirs” he says: “There was perfect con- 
cert of action between the armies in Virginia 
and Georgia in all 1864; hardly a day inter- 
vened when General Grant did not know the 
exact state of facts with me, more than fifteen 
hundred miles off, as the wires ran.” ‘The oper- 
ations of Sherman’s telegraph in the advance 
on Atlanta were similar to those with the Army 
of the Potomac on the Peninsula. Forinstance, 
in front of Kenesaw, when about to hurl his 
whole force on Johnston’s center, he says: “In 
order to oversee the whole and be in close 
communication with all parts of the army, I 
had a space cleared on top of a hill to the rear 
of Thomas’s center, and had the telegraph wires 
laid to it.” Sherman further says, speaking of 
the telegraph on the battlefield, “ ‘This is better 
far than the signal flags and torches.” Novem- 
ber 12, 1864, the line north from Atlanta was 
severed as the last message passed, and Sher- 
man went out of the region of the knowable, 
so far as the telegraph and the North were 
concerned. He was accompanied by teleg- 
raphers, however, who busied themselves in 
tapping the Southern wires, and who carried 

the cipher keys. The first use of the latter 

was on the march north from Savannah in 
exchanging dispatches with Schofield, 
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who on the taking of Wilmington sent his dis- 
patches in cipher by Lieutenant Cushing of the 
navy, who had already distinguished himself 
for reckless bravery. Cushing, going up the 
Cape Fear River ina steam launch, met Sher- 
man’s scouts near Fayetteville. ‘Thus Sherman 
was informed of successful codperation in North 
Carolina, and the cipher code permitted full ex- 
planation of plans of campaign between Grant, 
Schofield, and Sherman. 

It also enabled us later, at Raleigh, to 
communicate over the Confederate wires with 
General James H. Wilson at Macon, Georgia, 
pending the negotiations for the surrender of 
Johnston. 

Meantime the telegraph served Thomas in 
retreat and defense —covering his front during 
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ELD SERVICE, 


the siege of Nashville with watchful sentinels, 
reporting his condition daily to Grant, and 
bringing constant messages from City Point 
and Washington.! 

Taking up the electric thread with the Army 
of the Potomac, in 1864, Badeau attests that 
when Grant crossed the Rapidan in the final 
campaign he moved synchronously by tele- 
graph Sherman in Georgia, Crook in the Val- 
ley, and Butler on the Peninsula, and received 
responses from each before night, while all the 
remaining forces of the Union were placed on 
the alert by the same agency. In addition to 


1 For an account of the Western service the reader 
is referred to Plum’s History, already quoted, to 
which the writer is much indebted for details of the 
Western departments. 
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the main line, via the Orange and Alexandria 
road, accompanying Grant, keeping him in 
direct communication with Washington, Gen- 
eral Eckert had at this time perfected a field 
telegraph system somewhat on the mountain 
howitzer plan. Reels of insulated cable, strong 
enough to resist cannon-wheels, were carried 
on the backs of mules paying out the wire 
over the field, where it was raised on lances or 
on trees, while compact portable electric bat- 
teries were transported in ambulances con- 
structed for the purpose. This system was 
found efficient on the battlefield and at Spot- 
sylvania Court House, where at one time oper- 
ators and cable were within the enemy’s lines, 
and in subsequent battles it was thoroughly 
tested. ‘Throughout the remainder of the war 
General Grant received almost daily reports by 
telegraph from all the armies in the field, and 
issued his orders, in cipher, over our wires to all 
his lieutenants in pursuance of one comprehen- 
sive plan. With Butler’s codperative move up 
the Peninsula went the telegraph to Gloucester 
Point, West Point, and White House on the 
Pamunkey ; and when this feint on the York 
was followed by the real attack on the other 
side of the Peninsula, the telegraph was pushed 
up the James as rapidly as possible; so that 
when Grant swung around Richmond he was 
met at White House and at City Point by these 
electric nerves. Before Grant’s arrival wires 
were run from Bermuda Hundred to Point of 
Rocks, on the left bank of the Appomattox, 
under fire from the enemy’s batteries on the 
right bank, to Butler’s headquarters, midway 
between that point and Broadway Landing, 
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EGRAPH CONSTRUCTION CORPS. 


and to W. F. Smith’s and Gillmore’s corps. 
A line was run down the south bank of the 
James from City Point to Fort Powhatan, and 
another was pushed across from Jamestown 
Island to Yorktown, whence it completed con- 
nection by McClellan’s old wire to Fort Mon- 
roe and Washington. These links were then 
united by a submarine cable from Jamestown 
Island to Fort Powhatan, some nineteen miles 
in the James River, and a short one across the 
Appomattox. The James River cable was ne- 
cessitated by the incursions of guerrillas on both 
banks. Facilities for the manufacture of tele- 
graph cable in this country being then defi- 
cient, a portion of the original Atlantic cable 
was used, It never worked well, and in Sep- 
tember, William Mackintosh, with a construc- 
tion party of ten men and an infantry escort 
of one hundred, made an attempt to replace 
the cable by a land line on the south bank, 
which resulted in the capture of all but two of 
the party, six six-mule teams, and twenty miles 
of wire. The party had camped at night on a 
tidal creek below City Point, expecting to start 
out in the morning, all but “ Mack” and the 
colored cook preferring the right bank on ac- 
count of its being higher ground. About day- 
break the contraband heard firing and roused 
Mack, who thought it was only his escort 
killing pigs for breakfast. The old cook started 
to make a fire and fry some bacon, but a bul- 
let whistling near his head demoralized him 
and he took to the woods. Mack then saw 
the raiders on the opposite bank of the creek 
and heard them shouting to him to surrender. 
Fortunately the tide was in, and while they 
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were crossing he secured his horse and set off 
amid a shower of bullets, closely pursued by 
the Confederates.! ‘The chase was kept up 
for a mile by augmenting parties of cavalry 
who had forded the creek higher up, and was 
stopped only when the pursuers were con- 
fronted by a regiment of our men, who poured 
a volley into them and emptied a number of 
saddles. Mackintosh thus escaped a third term 
in Libby prison, he having been twice before 
captured and exchanged. A week after the cap- 
ture of the telegraph party a “ climber,” barefoot 
and tattered, found his way back to our lines. 
When asked where his shoes were, he replied, 
“The ribils schkarred me out of me boots.” 

In Butler’s advance on the Petersburg and 
Richmond Railroad, 7th of May, a line was 
carried along with the column to within sight 
of that road, and worked until Beauregard 
struck us at Drewry’s Bluff, on the 16th, when 
General Butler ordered his chief operator to 
“bring the line within the intrenchments.” In 
these trenches, one night, Maynard Huyck 
was awakened from sleep, not by the familiar 
voice of his instrument, but by the shriek of a 
Whitworth bolt, a six-pound steel shell, which 
passed through the few clothes he had doffed, 
then ricochetted, and exploded beyond, Con- 
gratulating himself that he was not in his 
“duds” at the moment, the boy turned over 
and slept through the infernal turmoil of an 
awakening cannonade until aroused by the 
gentle tick of the tele- 
graph relay. Weused 
no “sounders” in those 
days at the front. 

In illustration of the 
sensibility of hearing 
acquired by the mili- 
tary operators for this 
one sound, the writer 
may be pardoned an- 
other personal incident. 
At Norfolk, in April, 
1863, he happened to 
be alone in charge of 
the telegraph when 
Longstreet with a large 
force laid siege to Suf- 
folk. In the emergency 
he remained on duty, 
without sleep, for three 
days and nights, repeating orders between Fort 
Monroeand the front. Towards morning on the 
third night he fell asleep, but was roused by the 


1 This proved to be Hampton’s famous “cattle raid,” 
than which there stands nothing bolder or more curious 
in the annals of such exploits. It originated in a tele- 
graphic episode, General Hampton’s operator, Gaston, 
having lain six weeks in the woods, with his instru- 
ment connected by fine wire to our line. All that he 
heard of importance was in cipher, except one message 
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strenuous calls of the fort and asked why he had 
not given “QO, K.” for the messages just sent. 
He replied that none had been received. “ We 
called you,” said the operator at the fort; “you 
answered, and we sent you two messages, but 
you failed to acknowledge them.” The dis- 
patches were repeated and forwarded, when 
on taking up a volume of Scott’s novels, with 
which he had previously endeavored to keep 
awake, the writer was astonished to find the 
missing telegrams scrawled across the printed 
page in his own writing, some sentences omitted, 
and some repeated, It was a curious instance 
of somnambulism. 

During the siege of Petersburg every salient 
point on the front of the armies of the Potomac 
and James was covered with the wires radiating 
from Grant’s headquarters at City Point. One 
circuit, crossing the Appomattox, took in the 
intrenchments on the Bermuda Hundred front, 
the Tenth Corps’ headquarters. Later it crossed 
the James at Deep Bottom by cable, included 
the “Crow’s Nest,” Dutch Gap, headquarters 
Army of the James, Fort Harrison when cap- 
tured, and eventually Weitzel’s headquarters 
and Kautz’s cavalry on our extreme right. The 
second circuit followed up the south bank of 
the Appomattox to our advanced works, and 
running to the left connected Smith, Hancock, 
Burnside, and Warren, Sheridan on his arrival, 
and’other commands as they arrived or were 
shifted on this important field as the tide of 





FIELD TELEGRAPH — BATTERY WAGON, 


battle ebbed and flowed, pushing farther to 
the left as Grant, throughout the winter and 
spring, deployed his forces to envelop Lee’s 


mentioning that 2586 beeves, to feed our army, would 
be landed at Coggin’s Point for pasture. Hampton got 
them all but one lame steer. Doubtless the hungry 
“ Johnnies ” blessed the operator who neglected to put 
that message in cipher. The other dispatches which 
Gaston copied were sent to Richmond, but were never 
ivdgheeel 
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right, until the line reached the Weldon rail- 
road and beyond. ‘Thus all our forces in front 
of Richmond and Petersburg —a semicircle of 
thirty miles of intrenchments—were manipu- 
lated in concert by the hand of General Grant. 





Parke in command, gave him three corps and 
empowered him to assault, while its repair re- 
stored Meade, regulated the assault, enabling 
Grant to use his whole force asa unit, and se- 
cured an advance by our forces, all within the 
space of a few hours. Thus were forts lost 
and retaken, and thus were battles won by the 
aid of the telegraph! Its success in this emer- 
gency was due to the field system. But for 
the portable batteries the cutting of the City 


GENERAL GRANT AND HIS OPERATOR. 


The result of battles sometimes hung on the 
continuity of a slender wire, as when on March 
25, 1865, the Confederates under Gordon 
attacked and carried Fort Stedman and cut 
the wire to City Point. ‘The capture occurred 
about 5 A.M. According to General Hum- 
phreys, who has described this campaign, Gen- 
eral Parke, then commanding the Ninth Corps, 
which received the attack, telegraphed at 5: 30 
A. M. to General Webb the loss of the fort. 
Webb immediately replied that Meade was at 
City Point, and he (Parke) in command. At 
6:15 Humphreys, commanding the Second 
Corps, on Parke’s left, received the news also by 
telegraph that the enemy had “ broken ourright, 
taken Stedman, and were moving on City 
Point.” Parke ordered Warren up with the Fifth 
Corps, the Ninth assaulted, and the fort was 
recaptured by eight o’clock. Promptly the tele- 
graph was repaired and flashed the news to 
Grant and Meade, who as quickly projected the 
Secondand the Ninth Corps against the enemy, 
capturing his intrenched picket line, a position 
of immense subsequent advantage, inflicting a 
loss of 4000 men, and losing 2000 in the whole 
operation. Thus the cutting of the wire by 
Gordon removed Meade from control, placed 





Point current would have rendered the rest of 
the circuit useless. 

In the final pursuit and capture of Lee’sarmy 
all authorities unite in attesting the efficiency of 
the telegraph corps. In the rush of fifty miles 
from Petersburg to Appomattox, Grant, Meade, 
and all the corps of both the Potomac and 
James armies, except Sheridan’s, were kept con- 
nected. Our men found poles standing on the 
South-side road, which materially facilitated 
our advance with the army. Where the retreat 
of the Confederates had been too rapid to de- 
stroy wires these were spliced to ours and used, 
turning the enemy’s telegraph against himself, 
an operation which we were able to make on 
an extended scale in the North Carolina cam- 
paign. 

The President at this time was at City Point, 
and later in Petersburg and Richmond, and 
to him Grant telegraphed the phases of the 
conflict, beginning with Sheridan’s victory at 
Five Forks and ending with Lee’s surrender. 
Meantime, over the wire pushed forward north 
of the James sped the message, “ Richmond is 
fallen.” 

Sherman had reached Goldsboro’ ; and Scho- 
field, advancing by two routes from the coast, 
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overcoming all obstacles, had built railroads 
and telegraphs to meet and supply him, and 
now he was advancing to Raleigh. Johnston 
surrendered, and at last over the military line 
which has been traced began to flow a tide 
of commercial dispatches, transmitted by the 
military telegraphers, Schofield’s operators at 
Raleigh taking the business from Columbia 
and the south, rushing it over the Raleigh and 
Gaston wire, sixty messages an hour to Peters- 
burg, whence northward flew the silent har- 
bingers of peace. It was the first link to bind 
the North and the South together again. 

It may surprise the reader to learn that, 
beyond the commendation of Lincoln, Stanton, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and all the higher 
officers, the military telegraphers — except a few 
heads of departments, who were commissioned 
and promoted from captains up to brigadier- 
generals — have never received any recognition 
for their great services. Though suffering cap- 
tivity, wounds, and all of the hardships of the 
troops, the members of the corps cannot tell 
their children that they were soldiers, nor hail 
their brother veterans of the Grand Army of 


TOPICS OF 
Ballot Reform Progress. 


HE record of ballot reform legislation for the cur- 

rent year is one of most encouraging progress. At 
the beginning of the year only one State, Massachu- 
setts, had such a law on its statute books. At its close, 
the legislatures of nine States had passed comprehen- 
sive measures closely resembling that of Massachusetts, 
seven of which were approved and became laws and 
two of which were defeated by executive vetoes. The 
States which have these, all of which are to go into 
effect in the near future, are, given in the order of 
enactment: Massachusetts, Indiana, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri. The two States which lost theirs through vetoes 
are New York and Connecticut. New York has been 
deprived in this way twice in succession, both times by 
the same governor. In Connecticut a so-called secret 
ballot law was hurriedly passed on the last day of the 
session, and was approved by the governor. It is in 
no sense an application of the Australian system, and 
there is considerable doubt as to whether it will ac- 
complish much real reform in practice. It is, however, 
a step in advance. 

When the agitation for ballot reform was started by 
the discussions of the Commonwealth Club of New 
York City in the spring of 1887, there was no law em- 
bodying the principles of the Australian system to be 
found in any part of the United States. A bill pro- 
posing a partial application of that system was discussed 
that winter in the Michigan legislature, and finally 
Vor. XXXVITI.— 104. 
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the Republic as comrades. They were merely 
“civilians” who faithfully performed dangerous 
and harassing military duty with boyish en- 
thusiasm, and some of whom have survived to 
learn that republics are ungrateful, or at least 
forgetful. Uncle Sam, who has been more 
generous to his veterans than any potentate of 
history, has forgotten them. Their widows and 
orphans receive no pensions. 

Once a year the survivors of the corps from 
all parts of the Union meet to renew old 
acquaintance, cemented by the electric spark 
over leagues of wire. Many of them never met 
in the field, but they knew each other well by 
telegraph, and can still recognize the touch of 
a comrade’s hand on the “key” a thousand 
miles away. 

The experience of this country, which 
demonstrated the value of a military telegraph, 
induced the immediate organization of such 
corps, but on a more strictly military basis, in 
all European armies.! 


1 See Lieutenant Von Treuenfeldt’s “ Kriegs-Tele- 
graphie,” and “Die Kriegstelegraphie”’ of Captain 
Bucholtz. 


J. Emmet O' Brien. 
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passed one house, but it failed in the other house. 
Later in the spring of 1887 the Wisconsin legislature 
passed a law, applying only to the city of Milwaukee, in 
which some of the Australian principles, notably those 
providing for an absolutely secret ballot, were em- 
bodied. The committee appointed by the Common- 
wealth Club to draft a bill for presentation to the New 
York legislature spent a great deal of time during the 
autumn and early winter of 1887 in devising a simple 
and comprehensive scheme for applying the Australian 
system to American election methods. They completed 
their work in time to have their bill presented to the 
New York legislature soon after its assembling in Jan- 
uary, 1888. This bill has served as the model for all 
subsequent measures, and while the eight laws now in 
existence differ from it in details, its underlying prin- 
ciples are to be found without modification in all of them. 
It was used in 1888 as the basis for the Massachusetts 
law, which, with the exception of a very excellent law 
passed by the Kentucky legislature and applying ex- 
clusively to the city of Louisville, was the only advance 
made by the reform during that year. The New York 
legislature passed the Commonwealth Club bill, but 
Governor Hill vetoed it. 

The discussions aroused in New York and Massa- 
chusetts on the pending measures called the attention 
of the whole country to the subject. A valuable demon- 
stration of the practicability of the reform was furnished 
by elections in Milwaukee and Louisville, for in both 
instances the new system worked with such smooth- 
ness and success as to command the praise of its most 
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strenuous opponents. This helped forward the move- 
ment, but a far more vigorous impulse was given to 
it by the revelations which were made after the presi- 
dential election concerning the unprecedented use of 
money for the purchase of votes by both political 
parties. These awoke the public conscience in all parts 
of the country, and caused a general demand for some 
ballot system which would secure a secret and un- 
trammeled vote. When the State legislatures came 
together in January last, there was scarcely one of 
them which did not have before it in some form a 
measure for a change in existing ballot systems. The 
Australian method was the favorite everywhere, partly 
because it had stood the test of experience in Australia 
for 30 years, in England for 18 years, and in Canada 
for 16 years, and partly because discussion of it had 
made the public to some extent familiar with its prin- 
ciples. 

The result of the legislative year’s work was the 
seven laws which we have enumerated. In Maine, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and several other States simi- 
lar laws were considered but were not passed. The 
seed sown by the discussions of them is certain, how- 
ever, to bear fruit in the near future. The leading 
principles of the eight laws which we now have are 
the same in all. They are: 

1. An exclusively official ballot, printed and distrib- 
uted at the public expense. The names of all candi- 
dates for all offices are to be placed upon these ballots, 
and none others are to be received or counted. 

2, Absolute secrecy in voting. Every voter is re- 
quired to take his ballots and retire alone with them 
to a compartment where, free from observation or 
espionage of any kind, he must mark them to indicate 
the candidates for whom he wishes to vote. There is 
slight variation in the methods prescribed by the differ- 
ent laws for this marking. In Indiana the voter is to 
make the mark with an official stamp, furnished for 
the purpose; in Missouri he must erase from the ballot 
all names except those for which he wishes to vote; 
and in Massachusetts, Montana, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, Tennessee, and Minnesota he must indicate 
his choice by an X opposite the name of each candidate 
for whom he wishes to vote. In three of the laws, 
thoseof Indiana, Missouri, and Tennessee, the names of 
candidates are grouped under party titles, but inthe oth- 
ers they follow the order in which the nominations are 
received by the officer in charge of the printing, with the 
politics indicated after each name. 

3. Ample provision for independent nominations. 
All the laws contain careful provision whereby a speci- 
fied number of voters can, by agreeing upon an inde- 
pendent candidate, and by making his nomination in 
writing to the official printer of the ballots, have his 
name placed upon the ballots on equal terms with 
those of the regular candidates. 

It is easy to see at a glance what a momentous gain 
for honest elections has been secured by the engrafting 
of these three principles upon our electoral system. 
The printing and distributing of ballots at the public 
expense, and the prohibition of all others, takes away 
all excuse for assessments upon candidates, and drives 
from the polls all the ticket-peddlers, watchers, and 
political workers of all kinds. There will be nothing 
for them to do outside and about the polls, they are 
forbidden to congregate near the polls, and they are 
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not allowed inside, Thus we are rid at once of the 
chief excuse for raising money for corrupt purposes at 
the polls, and of the ability to use it, even if raised, with 
any certainty that the receivers of it will carry out their 
part of the corrupt bargain at the ballot-boxes. By 
having an absolutely secret ballot we are rid of es- 
pionage and intimidation of all kinds. The ward 
“boss ”’ cannot follow his henchmen to the polls to see 
if they vote according to orders, or according to the 
terms of a “deal.”” The bulldozing employer cannot 
intimidate his employees to vote in accordance with 
his interests, but must leave them to vote in accordance 
with their own free will. 

Possibly the greatest gain of all will be found in time 
to be that secured through independent nominations. 
This is the straightest and deadliest blow which has 
been struck at the dictatorial caucus system. Hence- 
forth in eight States, any body of men, though a mere 
handful, can get their candidates’ names upon the 
ballots and can have them distributed at the polls on 
equal terms with those of the regular parties. Every 
caucus will thus have hanging over its deliberations 
the threat of a formidable and easily organized inde. 
pendent movement in case its own nominations are 
not satisfactory. Heretofore the most effective ob- 
stacle to an independent ticket has been the difficulty 
and expense of getting it distributed at the polls. 


Eight Hours a Day. 


AGITATION is by no means a thing to be condemned 
off-hand. The justification of it rests on the same 
basis as that of any other advocacy: its ground of de- 
fense is that no other agency will take pains to defend 
its client; that opposing forces have their advocates 
who will bring out the best points on their behalf; and 
that this particular client should also have its advocate, 
to bring out the strong points of its case, leaving the 
balance of justice to be ascertained by those to whom 
that duty properly belongs. It will certainly not be 
asserted that any of our “trusts,” or pools, or associ- 
ations of manufacturers, or other employers, will make 
as hearty and persistent efforts as a labor organization 
would make to state and make clear the reasons or 
provocations for a troublesome and expensive strike. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it the primary business 
of the labor organization to maintain the cause of any 
butitsownmembers. The case will be best understood 
and decided by the general public and by the parties 
interested when each side has been presented fully by 
those who feel its justice most keenly and know most 
about it, provided the presentation has been made in a 
spirit of fairness and of willingness to compromise. 
Even then some points will be imperfectly understood, 
but substantial justice can in no other way be so closely 
reached. 

Every man, then, who is interested in industrial dis- 
cussion has a right to protest against the spirit in which 
some industrial disputes are settled. A settlement 
into which either side brings personal rancor, or in 
which either side yields only perforce after a misman- 
aged struggle, with the reservation of an intention to try 
it again at the earliest opportunity or to gain the wished- 
for end by treachery and indirection, is no settlement 
atall. The employer who abandons a lock-out, but 
takes every subsequent opportunity to discharge “ agi- 
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tators,” whom he regards as troublesome, will find, 
when he next has need of public sympathy, that he 
has alienated it. And there is no more real excuse for 
the labor agitator who, after a complete exposure of 
his failure to understand the circumstances through 
which he has undertaken to be the guide of his fellows, 
refuses to admit his mistake, but seeks some new ground 
upon which to prepare a second failure. 

It is not quite a misnomer to give the name of * dis- 
cussion ” toa strike. The essence of the strike is that 
it is a clumsy means of testing truth. With some phil- 
osophical differences as to the source from which wages 
are paid, there is a pretty general agreement as to the 
manner in which the rate of wages is fixed. One dis- 
tinguished writer on the subject has even gone for his 
text to the summing up of an intelligent workman, who 
said: * When I see two bosses running after one man, 
I know that wages are going to be high; when I see 
two men running after one boss, I know that wages are 
going to be low.” All this means that supply and de- 
mand have the same influence on the price of labor as 
on the price of corn. But man has found no means of 
ascertaining the “ visible supply” of labor in any trade 
as he has in the case of corn: corn remains corn and 
cannot become wheat or oats, but the man who is a 
shoemaker to-day may be a farmer or a horse-car driver 
to-morrow. How then is the possible labor supply to 
be ascertained? The workman says: “The supply of 
labor in our trade is sufficiently short to justify a ten 
per cent. increase of wages.’’ The employer denies 
it. In the dearth of statistics, how is the contro- 
versy to be decided? The strike furnishes a clumsy 
mode of decision. The men suspend their work, and 
the employer attempts, by engaging new men, to jus- 
tify his contention that the supply of labor was not 
“ short.” 

It must be evident that it is unskilled labor which is 
at the greatest disadvantage in such a mode of coming 
to conclusions. This is the class of labor, therefore, 
which is most interested in finding some reasonable 
substitute for the strike and lockout rather than in con- 
triving new pretexts or methods for either. The strike 
of the car-drivers in Brooklyn and New York last win- 
ter, for example, was successful only in showing that, 
for every hundred men who had struck, at least five 
times the number, of equal or superior capacity, were 
waiting to take their places. Having demonstrated 
this unwelcome state of affairs, what were rational men 
to do next? The circumstances could be changed only 
by sheer violence; and the city government was not to 
be counted as a passive but as an active neutral ; it was 
not to leave the struggle to the arbitrament of violence, 
but intended to protect property as well as life. The 
men were wisest, then, in yielding to circumstances and 
again seeking their old work. 

What are we to think, then, of the wisdom of guides 
who contemn circumstances and seek only for new 
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reasons or methods for strikes? Yet the “lesson” 
which a leading labor journal drew from the failure 
of the street-car strike was as follows : 


The state should appoint boards of arbitration to which 
all grievances could be referred, and enact laws to en- 
force the decisions of the arbitrators. Reduce the hours of 
labor to eight per day, and establish a minimum rate of 
wages. Attach a penalty for working overtime, and give 
an opportunity to labor to the vast army of industrious 
idle men who flood the larger American cities at the pres- 
ent time. This would render strikes unnecessary, as an 
employer would think twice before allowing his work to 
stop when he did not know where to look for men, The 
employer reaps all the benefit of the competition in labor 
under present methods. 


The two branches of this proposal are apt to seem 
plausible, even to men presumed to be educated. And 
yet the first, that of compulsory arbitration, really 
amounts to either a stoppage of production or the re- 
introduction of slavery. If the arbitration is made 
compulsory on the employer alone, production must 
stop, for the scheme would be merely a legal confisca- 
tion of the property of the employer, who, if he is sane, 
will go out of business. In the second place, the de- 
cision of the arbitrators can be enforced on the em- 
ployer through his property: if he refuses to obey, his 
property can be sold by the sheriff. The workman 
has, roughly speaking, no property on which to levy, 
unless his labor be accounted his property. Compul- 
sory arbitration for workmen, then, means compulsory 
labor, and that always has in it something of the prin- 
ciple of slavery. The state could not afford even to 
permit workmen to consent to its admission. 

The second part of the proposal, the struggle for 
“ eight hours a day,” is founded on the notion that if 
less work is done in eight than in ten hours there will 
be just so much work left for those now unemployed ; 
while the consequent employment of previously idle 
men will prevent an employer from filling the places 
of strikers, and will guard against a decrease of wages. 
If the proposal were that every man should work with 
one hand tied behind him, for the same purpose, the 
naked folly of it would need no demonstration. Any 
man could estimate for himself the effects on the in- 
dustry and prosperity of the community or nation, and 
could see that, instead of providing work for the un- 
employed, the practical result would be the decrease 
of work, through the ruin of industries which have 
now but the narrowest margin of profit to rely upon, 
And yet where is the essential difference between the 
two proposals, except that this reason for an eight-hour 
day is solemnly put out as an “economic” proposition ? 

There are more respectable reasons for the eight- 
hour day, which are entitled to argument. But the 
reason above assigned is rather the dense obstinacy 
which attempts to retain or regain a discredited lead- 
ership by cozening the victims into treading again the 
same old road to ruin. 

















The Centenary of Fenimore Cooper. 


OST appropriate is it that the first literary cente- 
nary which we are called upon to commemorate 
one hundred years after the adoption of the Constitution 
that knit these States into a nation should be the birth- 
day of the author who has done the most to make us 
known to the nations of Europe. In the first year of 
Washington’s first term as President, on the fifteenth 
day of September, 1789, was born James Fenimore 
Cooper, the first of American novelists and the first 
American author to carry our flag outside the limits 
of our language. Franklin was the earliest American 
who had fame among foreigners; but his wide popu- 
larity was due rather to his achievements as a philos- 
opher, as a physicist, as a statesman, than to his labors 
as an author. Irving was six years older than Cooper, 
and his reputation was as high in England as at home; 
yet to this day he is little more than a name to those 
who do not speak our mother tongue. But after Cooper 
had published “ The Spy,” “ The Last of the Mohicans,” 
and “The Pilot,” his popularity was cosmopolitan ; 
he was almost as widely read in France, in Germany, 
and in Italy as in Great Britain and the United States. 
Only one American book has ever since attained the 
international success of these of Cooper’s —‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and only one American author has since 
gained a name at all commensurate with Cooper’s 
abroad — Poe. Here in these United States, we know 
wha: Emerson was to us and what he did for us and what 
our debt is to him; but the French and the Germans 
and the Italians do not know Emerson. When Pro- 
fessor Boyesen visited Hugo some ten yearsago he found 
that the great French lyrist had never heard of Emer- 
son. I haveacopy of “ Evangeline annotated in French 
for the use of French children learning English at 
school; but whatever Longfellow’s popularity in Eng- 
land or in Germany, he is really but little known in 
France or Italy or Spain. With Goethe and Schiller, 
with Scott and Byron, Cooper was one of the foreign 
forces which brought about the Romanticist revolt in 
France, profoundly affecting the literature of all Latin 
countries. Dumas owed almost as much to Cooper as 
he did to Scott; and Balzac said that if Cooper had 
only drawn character as well as he painted “ the phe- 
nomena of nature, he would have uttered the last 
word of our art.” 

In his admirable life of Cooper, one of the best 
of modern biographies, Professor Lounsbury shows 
clearly the extraordinary state of affairs with which 
Cooper ‘had to contend. Foremost among the disad- 
vantages against which he had to iabor was the dull, 
deadening provincialism of American criticism at the 
time when “The Spy” was written; and as we read 
Professor Lounsbury’s pages we see how bravely 
Cooper fought for our intellectual emancipation from 
the shackles of the British criticism of that time, even 
more ignorant then and more insular than it is now. 
Abroad Cooper received the attention nearly always 
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given in literature to those who bring a new thing; and 
the new thing which Cooper annexed to literature was 
America. At home he had to struggle against a belief 
that our soil was barren of romance — as though the 
author who used his eyes could not find ample material 
wherever there was humanity. Cooper was the first 
who proved the fitness of American life and American 
history for the uses of fiction. “The Spy” is really 
the first of American novels, and it remains one of the 
best. Cooper was the prospector of that little army of 
industrious miners now engaged in working every vein 
of local color and character, and in sifting out the golden 
dust from the sands of local history. The authors of 
“Oldtown Folks,” of the “ Tales of the Argonauts,” 
of “Old Creole Days,” and of “In the Tennessee 
Mountains” were but following in Cooper’s footsteps 
—though they carried more modern tools. And when 
the desire of the day is for detail and for finish, it is 
not without profit to turn again to stories of a bolder 
sweep. When the tendency of the times is perhaps 
toward an undue elaboration of miniature portraits, 
there is gain in going back to the masterpieces of a 
literary artist who succeeded best in heroic statues. 
And not a few of us, whatever our code of literary es- 
thetics, may find delight, fleeting though it be, in the 
free outline drawing of Cooper, after our eyes are tired 
by the niggling and cross-hatching of many among our 
contemporary realists. When our pleasant duty is done, 
when our examination is at an end, and when we seek 
to sum up our impressions and to set them down 
plainly, we find that chief among Cooper’s character- 
istics were, first, a sturdy, hearty, robust, outdoor and 
open-air wholesomeness, devoid of any trace of offense 
and free from all morbid taint ; and, secondly, an intense 
Americanism — ingrained, abiding, and dominant. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury quotes from an English magazine 
of 1831 the statement that to an Englishman Cooper 
appeared to be prouder of his birth as an American 
than of his genius as an author—an attitude which 
may seem to some a little old-fashioned, but which on 
Cooper’s part was both natural and becoming. 

“The Spy” was the earliest of Cooper’s American 
novels (and its predecessor, “ Precaution,” a mere 
stencil imitation of the minor British novel of that day, 
need not be held in remembrance against him). “The 
Spy,’’ published in 1821, was followed in 1823 by “ The 
Pioneers,’’ the first of the ** Leatherstocking Tales ’’ to 
appear and by far the poorest; indeed it is the only 
one of the five for which any apology need be made. 
The narrative drags under the burden of overabundant 
detail ; and the story may deserve to be called dull at 
times. Leatherstocking even is but a faint outline of 
himself as the author afterward with loving care elab- 
orated the character. “The Last of the Mohicans ” came 
out in 1826, and its success was instantaneous and en- 
during. In 1827 appeared “ The Prairie,” the third tale 
in which Leatherstocking is the chief character. It is 
rare that an author is ever able to write a successful 
sequel to a successful story, yet Cooper did more; “The 


























Prairie ” is a sequel to “ The Pioneers,” and “ The Last 
of the Mohicans”’ is a prologue to it. Eighteen years 
after the first of the “ Leatherstocking Tales’ had been 
published Cooper issued the last of them, amplifying his 
single sketch into a drama in five acts by the addition 
of “The Pathfinder,” printed in 1840, and of “ The 
Deerslayer,” printed in 1841. In the sequence of events 
“The Deerslayer,” the latest written, is the earliest to 
be read; then comes “The Last of the Mohicans”’; 
followed by “ The Pathfinder ” and “ The Pioneers ” ; 
while in “ The Prairie” the series end. Of the incom- 
parable variety of scene in these five related tales, or 
of the extraordinary fertility of invention which they 
reveal, it would not be easy tosay too much. In their 
kind they have never been surpassed. The earliest to 
appear, “The Pioneers,” is the least meritorious — as 
though Cooper had not yet seen the value of his mate- 
rial and had not yet acquired the art of handling it to 
advantage. “The Pathfinder,” dignified as it is and 
pathetic in its portrayal of Leatherstocking’s love- 
making, lacks the absorbing interest of “ The Last of 
the Mohicans”; it is perhaps inferior in art to “The 
Deerslayer,” which was written the year after, and it 
has not the noble simplicity of “ The Prairie,” in 
which we see the end of the old hunter. 

There are, no doubt, irregularities in the “ Leather- 
stocking Tales,” and the incongruities and lesser errors 
inevitable in a mode of composition at once desultory 
and protracted; but there they stand, a solid monu- 
ment of American literature, and not the least enduring. 
“If anything from the pen of the writer of these ro- 
mances is at all to outlive himself, it is, unquestionably, 
the series of the ‘ Leatherstocking Tales,’ ’’ —so wrote 
the author when he sent forth the first collected and 
revised edition of the narrative of Natty Bumppo’s 
adventures. That Cooper was right seems to-day 
indisputable. An author may fairly claim to be 
judged by his best, to be measured by his highest ; 
and the “ Leatherstocking Tales ” are Cooper’s highest 
and best in more ways than one, but chiefly because 
of the lofty figure of Leatherstocking. Mr. Lowell, 
when fabling for critics, said that Cooper had drawn 
but one new character, explaining afterward that 

The men who have given to one character life 

And objective existence, are not very rife ; 

You may number them all, both prose-writers and singers, 
Without overrunning the bounds of your fingers, 

And Natty won't go to oblivion quicker 

Than Adams the. parson or Primrose the vicar. 

And Thackeray — perhaps recalling the final scene 
in “The Prairie,” where the dying Leatherstocking 
drew himself up and said “Here!” and that other 
scene in “The Newcomes ” where the dying Colonel 
drew himself up and said “ Adsum ! ” — was frequent 
in praise of Cooper; and in one of the “ Roundabout 
Papers,” after expressing his fondness for Scott’s 
modest and honorable heroes, he adds: “ Much as I 
like these most unassuming, manly, unpretentious 
gentlemen, I have to own that I think the heroes of 
another writer — viz., Leatherstocking, Uncas, Hard- 
heart, Tom Coffin—are quite the equals of Scott’s 
men ; perhaps Leatherstocking is better than any one 
in ‘Scott’s lot.’ Za Longue Carabine is one of the 
great prize-men of fiction. He ranks with your Uncle 
Toby, Sir Roger de Coverley, Falstaff — heroic figures 
all, American or British, and the artist has deserved 
well of his country who devised them.” 
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It is to be noticed that Thackeray singled out for 
praise two of Cooper’s Indians to pair with the hunter 
and the sailor; and it seems to me that Thackeray is 
fairer towards him who conceived Uncas and Hard- 
heart than are the authors of “ A Fable for Critics” and 
of “ Condensed Novels.” “ Muck-a-Muck”’ I should 
set aside among the parodies which are unfair — so far 
as the red man is concerned, at least; for I holdas quite 
fair Mr, Harte’s raillery of the wooden maidens and 
polysyllabic old men who stalk through Cooper’s 
pages. Cooper’s Indian has been disputed and he 
has been laughed at, but he still lives. Cooper’s 
Indian is very like Mr. Parkman’s Indian—and who 
knows the red man better than the author of “The 
Oregon Trail” ? Uncas and Chingachgook and Hard- 
heart are all good men and true, and June, the wife of 
Arrowhead, the Tuscarora, is a good wife and a true 
woman. They are Indians, all of them; heroic figures, 
no doubt, and yet taken from life, with no more ideali- 
zation than may serve the maker of romance. They 
remind us that when West first saw the Apollo Belve- 
dere he thought at once of a Mohawk brave. They 
were the result of knowledge and of much patient 
investigation under conditions forever passed away. 
We see Cooper’s Indians nowadays through mists 
of prejudice due to those who have imitated them from 
the outside. “The Last of the Mohicans ’”’ has suffered 
the degradation of a trail of dime novels, written by 
those apparently more familiar with the Five Points 
than with the Five Nations. Cooper begat Mayne 
Reid, and Mayne Reid begat Ned Buntline and 
“ Buffalo Bill’s First Scalp for Custer” and similar 
abominations. But none theless are Uncas and Hard- 
heart noble figures, worthily drawn, and never to be 
mentioned without praise. 

In 1821 Cooper published “The Spy,” the first 
American historical novel ; in 1823 he published “ The 
Pioneers,” in which the backwoodsman and the red 
man were first introduced into literature; and in 1824 
he published “ The Pilot,” and for the first time the 
scene of a story was laid on the sea rather than on 
the land, and the interest turned wholly on marine 
adventure. In four years Cooper had put forth three 
novels, each in its way road-breaking and epoch-mak- 
ing: only the great men of letters havea record like 
this. With the recollection before us of some of Smol- 
lett’s highly colored naval characters we cannot say 
that Cooper sketched the first real sailor in fiction, 
but he invented the sea tale just as Poe invented the 
detective story —and in neither case has any disciple 
surpassed the master. The supremacy of “ The Pilot”’ 
and “The Red Rover” is quite as evident as the su- 
premacy of “The Gold Bug” and “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue.’”’ We have been used to the novel of 
the ocean, and it is hard for us now to understand why 
Cooper’s friends thought his attempt to write one 
perilous and why they sought to dissuade him. It was 
believed that readers could not be interested in the 
contingencies and emergencies of life on the ocean 
wave. Nowadays it seems to us that if any part of 
“ The Pilot” lags and stumbles it is that which passes 
ashore: Cooper’s landscapes, or at least his views of a 
ruined abbey, may be affected at times, but his marines 
are always true and always captivating. 

Cooper, like Thackeray, forbade his family to author- 
ize or aid any biographer —although the American 
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novelist had as little to conceal as the English. Nodoubt 
Cooper had his faults, both as a man and as an author. 
He was thin-skinned and hot-headed. He let himself 
become involved in a great many foolish quarrels. He 
had a plentiful lack of tact. But the man was straight- 
forward and high-minded, and so was the author. We 
can readily pardon his petty pedantries and the little 
vices of expression he persisted in. We can confess 
that his “ females,’’ as he would term them, are in- 
dubitably wooden. We may acknowledge that even 
among his men there is no wide range of character ; 
Richard Jones (in “ The Pioneers ”’) is first cousin to 
Cap (in “ The Pathfinder ”’), just as Long Tom Coffin 
is a half-brother of Natty Bumppo. We may not deny 
that Cooper’s lighter characters are not touched with 
the humor that Scott could command at will; the Nat- 
uralist (in “ The Prairie ’’), for example, is not alive 
and delightful like the Antiquary of Scott. 

In the main, indeed, Cooper’s humor is not of the 
purest. When he attempted it of malice prepense it 
was often laboriously unfunny. But sometimes, as 
it fell accidentally from the lips of Leatherstocking, it 
was unforced and delicious (see, for instance, at the 
end of chapter xxvii. of “ The Pathfinder,” the account 
of Natty’s sparing the sleeping Mingos and of the fate 
which thereafter befell them at the hands of Chingach- 
gook). On the other hand Cooper’s best work abounds 
in fine romantic touches — Long Tom pinning the Brit- 
ish captain to the mast with the harpoon, the wretched 
Abiram (in “The Prairie’’) tied hand and foot and left 
on a ledge with a rope around his neck so that he can 
move only to hang himself, the death grip of the brave 
(in “The Last of the Mohicans’) hanging wounded 
and without hope over the watery abyss —these are 
pictures fixed in the memory and now unforgetable. 

Time is unerring in its selection. Cooper has now 
been dead nearly two-score years. What survives of 
his work are the “ Sea Tales ” and the “ Leatherstocking 
Tales.”’ From these I have found myself forced to cite 
characters and episodes. These are the stories which 
hold their own in the libraries. Public and critics are 
at one here. The wind of the lakes and the prairies 
has not lost its balsam and the salt of the sea keeps its 
savor. For the free movement of his figures and for 
the proper expansion of his story Cooper needed a 
broad region and a widening vista. He excelled in 
conveying the suggestion of vastness and limitless 
space and of depicting the human beings proper tothese 
great reaches of land and water — the two elements he 
ruled; and he was equally at home on the rolling 
waves of the prairie and on the green and irregular 


hillocks of the ocean. 
Brander Matthews. 


** Strange True Stories of Louisiana.” 


A CIRCUMSTANCE presently to be mentioned re- 
quires me to review and extend my inquiry into the 
character of the old manuscript from which I have 
translated the story of Alix de Morainville. 

In the chapter called “ How I got them” (CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, November, 1888), I suggested that the 
name De Morainville might be a convenient fiction of 
Alix herself, well understood as such by Frangoise 
and Suzanne. I may still repeat the obvious fact that an 
assumed name does not vitiate the truth of the story; 
although discoveries made since, which I am still in- 
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vestigating, offer probabilities that, after all, the name 
is genuine. 

I also gave some reasons for my belief that the 
manuscript is old. The total absence of quotation- 
marks from its many conversational passages either 
identified it with a time when such things were not uni- 
versal and imperative as they now are, or else indicated 
a cunning pretense of age. But there were so many 
proofs that it had lain for many years filed among old 
papers that the theory of a cunning pretense had no 
room. One leaf had been torn first and written on after- 
ward; another had been written on first and part of it 
torn away and lost or destroyed afterward. The two 
rents, therefore, must have occurred at different times ; 
for the one which mutilates the text is on the earlier 
page and surely would not have been left so by the 
author at the time of writing it, but only by some one 
careless of it, and at some time between its completion 
and the manifestly later date, when it was so carefully 
bestowed in its old-fashioned silken case and its inner 
wrapper of black paper. So an intention to deceive, 
were it supposable, would have to be of recent date. 

Now let me show that an intention to deceive could 
not be of recent date, and at the same time we shall 
see the need of this minuteness of explanation. Notice, 
then, that the manuscript comes directly from the lady 
who says she found it in a trunk of her family’s private 
papers. A prominent paper-maker in Boston has ex- 
amined it and says that, while its age cannot be certified 
to from its texture, its leaves are of three different kinds 
of paper, each of which might be a hundred years old. 
But, bluntly, this lady, though a person of literary 
tastes and talent, who recognized the literary value of 
Alix’s Aistory, esteemed original documents so lightly 
as to put no value upon Louisa Cheval’s thrilling letter 
to her brother, and to prize this Alix manuscript only 
because, being a simple, succinct, unadorned narrative, 
she could use it, as she could not Frangoise’s long, 
pretty story, for the foundation of a nearly threefold 
expanded romance; and this, in fact, she had written, 
copyrighted, and arranged to publish when our joint 
experience concerning Frangoise’s manuscript at length 
readjusted her sense of values, and she sold me the 
little Alix manuscript at a price still out of all propor- 
tion below her valuation of her own writing, and count- 
ing it a mistake that the expanded romance should go 
unpreferred and unpublished. 

But who, then, wrote the smaller manuscript ? 
Madame found it, she says, in the possession of her 
very aged mother, the daughter and namesake of 
Francoise. Surely she was not its author ; it is she who 
says she burned almost the whole original draft of Fran- 
goise’s “ Voyage,” because it was “in the way and 
smelt bad.’’ Neither could Frangoise have written it. 
Her awkward handwriting, her sparkling flood of words 
and details, and her ignorance of the simplest rules of 
spelling, make it impossible. Nor could Suzanne have 
done it. She wrote and spelled no better at fifty-nine 
than Frangoise at forty-three. Nor could any one have 
imposed it on either of the sisters. So, then, we find 
no intention to deceive, either early or recent. I trans- 
lated the manuscript, it went to press, and I sat down 
to eat, drink, and revel, never dreaming that the brazen 
water-gates of my Babylon were standing wide open. 

For all this time two huge, glaring anachronisms 
were staring me, and half a dozen other persons, 























squarely in the face, and actually escaping our notice 
by their serene audacity. But hardly was the pie — 
I mean the magazine — opened when these two birds 
began to sing. Was n’t that —interesting? Ofcourse 
Louis de la Houssaye, who in 1786 “ had lately come 
from San Domingo,” had ot “ been fighting the in- 
surgents ’” — who did not revolt until four or five years 
afterward! And ofcourse the old count, who so kindly 
left the family group that was bidding Madelaine de 
Livilier good-bye, was not the Prime Minister Mau 
repas, who was of “ only a few months returned from 
exile,” and who was of then “ at the pinnacle of royal 
favor”; for these matters were of earlier date, and this 
“most lovable old man in the world” was n’t any 
longer in the world at all, and had not been for eight 
years. He was dead and buried. 

Andso, after all, fraudulent intent or none, 747s manu- 
script, just as itis, could never have been written by Alix. 
On “ this 22d of August, 1795,”’ she could not have per- 
petrated such statements as these two. Her memory of 
persons and events could not have been so grotesquely 
at fault, nor could she have hoped so to deceive any one. 
The misstatements are of later date, and from some 
one to whom the two events were historical. But the 
manuscript is all in one simple, undisguised, feminine 
handwriting, and with no interlineation save only here 
and there the correction of a miswritten word. 

Now in translating madame’s “ Voyage de ma 
Grand’mére,” I had noticed something equivalent to 
an interlineation, but added in a perfectly unconcealed, 
candid manner, at the end of a paragraph near the close 
of the story. It had struck me as an innocent gloss of 
the copyist, justified in her mind by some well-credited 
family tradition. It was this: “ Just as we[ Frangoise 
and Alix] were parting, she [Alix] handed me the 
story of her life.’”” But now I thought it well to ask my 
friend to explain this gloss. I kad already called her 
attention to the anachronisms, and she was in keen dis- 
tress, because totally unable to account for them. But 
my new inquiry flashed light upon her aged memory. 
She explained at once that, to connect the two stories of 
Frangoise and Alix, she had thought it right to impute 
these few words to Francoise rather than for mere ex- 
actness to thrust a detailed statement of her own intoa 
story hurrying to its close. My question called back an 
incident of long ago and resulted first in her rummaging 
a whole day among her papers, and then in my receiv- 
ing the certificate of a gentleman of high official stand- 
ing in Louisiana that, on the roth of last April (1889), 
this lady, in his presence, took from a large trunk of 
written papers, variously dated and “ appearing to be 
perfectly genuine,” a book of memoranda from which, 
writes he, “I copy the following paragraph written by 
Madame S. de la Houssaye herself in the middle of 
the book, on page 29.”” Then follows in French: 
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JUNE 20, 1841.—M. Gerbeau has dined here again. 
What a singular story he tells me. We talked of my 
grandmother and Madame Carpentier, and what does 
M. Gerbeau tell me but that Alix had not finished her 
history when my grandmother and my aunt returned, and 
that he had promised to get it to them. ‘‘ And I kept it 
two years for want of an opportunity,” he added. How 
mad Grandmamma must have been! How the delay 
must have made her suffer! 


Well and good! Then Alix did write her story! 
But if she wrote for both her “ dear and good friends,” 
Suzanne and Frangoise, then Frangoise, the more likely, 
would have to be content, sooner or later, with a copy. 
This, I find no reason to doubt, is what lies before me. 
Indeed, here (italicized by me) are signs of a copyist’s 
pen: “ Mais helas! i/ desesperoit de reussir quand’ i/ 
desespe rencontra,” etc. Is not that a copyist’s repe- 
tition ? Or this : “‘—et lui, mon mari apres tout se fit 
mon mari m domestique.” And here the copyist mis- 
read the original : “ Lorsque le maire entendit les noms 
et les personnes prenoms de la mariée,” etc. In the 
manuscript personnes is crossed out, and the correct 
word, prenoms, is written above it. 

Whoever made this copy it remains still so simple 
and compact that he or she cannot be charged with 
many embellishments. And yet it is easy to believe 
that some one with that looseness of family tradition 
and largeness of ancestral pride socommon among the 
Creoles, in half-knowledge and half-ignorance should 
have ventured aside for an instant to attribute in pure 
parenthesis to an ancestral De la Houssaye the pre- 
mature honor of a San Domingan war; or, incited by 
some tradition of the old Prime Minister’s intimate 
friendship with Madelaine’s family, should have im- 
puted a gracious attention to the wrong Count de 
Maurepas, or to the wrong count altogether. 

I find no other theory tenable. To reject the whole 
matter as a forgery flies into the face of more incon- 
testable facts than the anachronisms do, We know, 
without this manuscript, that there was an Alix Car- 
pentier, daughter of a count, widow of a viscount, an 
emigrée of the Revolution, married to a Norman peas- 
ant, known to M. Gerbeau, beloved of Suzanne and 
Francoise, with whom they journeyed to Attakapas, 
and who wrote for them the history of her strange life. 
I hold a manuscript carefully kept by at least two gen- 
erations of Frangoise’s descendants among their valu- 
able private papers. It professes to be that history — 
a short, modest, unadorned narrative, apparently a 
copy of a paper of like compass, notwithstanding the 
evident insertion of two impossible statements whose 
complete omission does not disturb the narrative. I see 
no good reason to doubt that it contains the true story 
of a real and lovely woman. 

G. W. Cable, 


NorTHAmpTon, Mass., June 21, 1889. 
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Reflections. 


'T’HE wages of righteousness are earned by the job, 
not by the day. 


You may pull the ox out of the mire on the Sabbath 
day, but don’t push him into the mire for the purpose 


of pulling him out. 





BLUE blood should assert itself without the help of 
a placard. 


Lire is a half-way house, and each guest should 
take contentedly the room to which he is assigned. 


THE back-log without the small sticks will never 


heat the room. 
J. A. Macon. 
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The Dog Stealer’s Story. 


I ’m willin’ to talk if you ’re all on the square, 
An’ it is n’t some kind of a sham. 

I ’m the best hand with dogs thar is in the line! 
Better hang for a sheep than a lamb. 


Yes, ’¢ is a mean trade, so I lay out to be 
’Bout as mean as they make ’em, yer know; 
But only jest once hev I ever /e/¢ mean — 
Well, it happened a long time ago. 


I was down on my luck, with nary a dog, 
When I passed by a bone-yard one night, 
The sun goin’ down over back of the hills 
Makin’ things sorter shiny an’ bright. 


I heard a long howl an’ looked over the fence, 
An’ in thar on a grave that was new 

Sat a dog jest mournin’ away like a man — 
Feelin’ worse than the most of ’em do! 


Yer see, it ’s my trade, so I went fur that dog, 

But I did n’t git on very fast ; 

Though I ’ve tackled all kinds that cur was the worst, 
An’ I had to play trumps, sir, at last. 


One dodge never fails, an’ he came ’gin his will, 
But I tell yer, I felt like a hog, 

For somehow it seemed a low kind of a trick, 
A-persuadin’ a dead feller’s dog. 


He came sorter whinin’, his tail hangin’ down, 
An’ he never got sot up ag’in. 

I was good to him, Mister, treated him well, 
But he pined hisself sickly an’ thin. 


Months later I come to the very same place, 
An’ that night, sir, the dog run away, 

Sol started out fur to go Took him up— 

I ’d a weakness fur him, I must say. 


He 'd never forgot, nor took kindly to me, 
But I kinder respected his sense, 

An’ so paddled after him, all in the dark, 
Till I ran myself into a fence, 


But the moon jest then wriggled out o’ the clouds, 
An’ I saw the old place straight ahead, 

An’ that cuss of a dog! He crawled on the grave, 
Gave a low sort of moan, an’ lay — dead! 


Well, I’m never soft-hearted, but somehow I thought 
He had stuck pretty well to his game, 

An’ if that dead feller was all that he thought 

I guessed he ’d hev wanted the same. 


So thar in the moonlight I dug him a grave 
’T would take a good sexton to beat, 

An’ come away glad to be leavin’ him thar, 
Down, at last, at his old master’s feet. 


Well, my trotters will stop some day like the rest, 
I suppose, an’ I have n’t a friend, 

But sometimes I think I would like to lay down 
Alongside o’ them two in the end! 


Thank yer, sir! You ’re the sort! I ’ll drink your 
good health. 

Must be gettin’ along while it ’s light. 

Your dog ? A real Gordon! Hum! ’T is gettin’ late — 

Lemme sleep in your barn over night? 


Maria Bowen Chapin. 





Chloris and Corydon. 


(A PASTORAL.) 


CHLORIS, a maid of nimble feet, 
Whose tongue was nimble too, 
A shepherd,— Corydon, I weet,— 

Come bashfully to woo. 


He spake with awkward turn of head, 
A-leaning on his crook ; 

“ Now get thee hence,” the maiden said, 
“ Thou hast a sheepish look ! ” 


At this in lower tone he sighed, 
“In love with thee I am”: 

And she with merry laughter cried, 
“It is a pretty lamb!” 

Then roared he out, a lion bold, 
His love of many a day, 

Until sweet Chloris, it is told, 
Was glad to say him “ Yea.” 


Thus maids in pastoral days were won, 
Are still,— my tale is true: 

For I was shepherd Corydon, 
And Chloris,— that was you / 


Clinton Scollard. 
Song of a Blue-Bird’s Egg. 


OnE blue-bird’s egg I eat ; 

Den itch dese foolish feet, 

Paths day appear s’ sweet, 
I quit my home. 


You blue-bird, I run 
Whar yo’ spry wings begun ; 
But my road ’s nar done, 

I ’bleged ter roam. 


Blue-bird, yo’ egg’s small, 

Yit summer, spring, and fall 

I wanders mid ’em all — 
Never kin rest. 


Dar th’oo de wrinkled corn, 

Pass de place I wuz born,— 

Ole massa’s dinner-horn 
Can’t sound dis fur. 


O my feet, lemme stay ; 

O my knees, give away ; 

O my feet, stop, I pray, 
Nigh de ole place! 


No! rain, nor hail, nor snow, 
Dis nigger ’bleged ter go— 
Hants day is callin’ so 

Fur ’crost de fiel’ 


By ev’y yaller crick, 

In whar de woods air thick, 

’Long whar de river ’s slick, 
Down stream day call. 


Eli Shepperd. 
The Apple. 


THANKS for the apple. If thou carest, 
What difference, I will tell to thee, 
’Twixt me and Paris there may be: 

He gave the apple to the fairest — 

The fairest gave the fruit to me. 





George Birdseye. 
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